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The  research  for  this  dissertation  was  part  of  the  project,  "Thirty-Five  Years  of 
Transformation  in  Central  Rural  Turkey,"  conducted  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Stirling  of 
the  University  of  Kent  at  Canterbury,  United  Kingdom.  The  data  used  in  the  study  were 
produced  in  three  research  periods,  1950, 1971  and  1986,  in  two  agricultural  villages  and  among 
emigrants  from  those  villages.  The  total  number  of  observations  in  all  research  periods  includes 
881  households  and  4950  individuals.  The  author  has  participated  in  the  research  in  1986  and 
1989,  doing  fieldwork  in  the  two  villages  and  among  migrant  households  in  various  Turkish 
towns. 

The  objective  of  this  dissertation  is  to  provide  a gender-sensitive  ethnography  of 
production  relations  and  labor  patterns  as  observed  and  reported  by  the  villagers,  and  changes 
in  these  patterns.  Rural  transformations  in  both  villages  include  changes  in  agriculture,  the 
establishment  of  the  "putting-out  system"  in  commercial  carpet  weaving,  construction  work  in 
pendular  migration,  international  labor  migration,  and  rural-urban  household  migration.  There 
were  differences  in  the  transformations  of  the  two  villages  which  stem  from  the  differenrial 
availability  of  land  per  capita.  These  transformations  influence  gender  relations  and  are  in 
turn  influenced  by  the  cultural  definitions  of  gender. 
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The  research  findings  show  that  marriage  decisions  do  not  favor  the  continuation  of  the 
existing  socioeconomic  system  because  women  prefer  husbands  with  non-agricultural 
occupations.  The  restructriring  of  households  which  accompany  rural  transformations  changes 
the  complex  household  division  of  labor  into  a simple,  categorical  gender  division  of  labor.  In 
the  "traditional"  village  setting,  the  division  of  labor  between  men  amd  women  occurs  within 
productive  activities.  In  the  lives  of  urban  household-migrants,  however,  the  gender  division 
of  labor  is  differentiated  at  a higher  level  of  abstraction  between  men's  "production"  and 
women's  "reproduction."  The  change  in  the  gender  division  of  labor  is  a qualitative  change, 
detaching  women's  labor  from  direct  production. 

The  theoretical  implication  of  these  findings  is  that  a trans-historical  cross-cultural 
dichotomization  of  men's  and  women's  roles  of  "production"  and  "reproduction"  is  incorrect. 
These  categories  which  are  specific  to  capitalism  and  the  researchers'  folk  models  should  not 
be  portrayed  as  universal  "naturalized  categories." 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

The  present  study  on  household  and  gender  relations  in  rural  Turkey  is  a part  of  a wider 
research  project,  Thirty-Five  Years  of  Transformation  in  Central  Rural  Turkey,"  conducted  by 
Professor  Paul  Stirling.  This  project  arose  from  Paul  Stirling's  previous  research  in  two  villages, 
Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  where  he  did  his  doctoral  dissertation  fieldwork  from  1949  to  1951.  In 
addition  to  the  dissertation  itself,  the  product  of  that  research  was  the  monograph  Turkish 
Village  published  in  1965.  In  1971  he  paid  a brief  visit  to  both  villages  and  took  surveys  of  all 
households  in  Sakaltutan  and  a random  sample  of  one  household  in  every  three  in  Elbasi.  He 
also  visited  some  families  who  had  migrated  to  various  towns  in  Turkey.  The  data  included 
mainly  the  household  compositions,  occupations  of  members,  income  sources,  kinship  relations 
among  and  between  households,  and  basic  demographic  information  consisting  of  births,  deaths 
and  nugrations.  He  published  his  findings  in  1974  in  a paper  titled  "Cause,  Knowledge  and 
Change  : Turkish  Village  Revisited"  and  produced  a two-part  BBC  documentary  in  1981-82, 
shot  in  Sakaltutan,  Adana  and  Pforzheim,  Germany.  Having  had  this  long  term,  intimate 
relationship  with  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  villagers,  Paul  Stirling  decided  to  restudy  the 
villages  and  their  urban  offshoots.  Combined  with  the  previous  data,  it  would  yield  a 
longitudinal  research.  In  1983  he  wrote  a proposal  to  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  (later 
changed  to  Economic  and  Social  Research  Council),  United  Kingdom,  to  study  the  changes  in  the 
two  villages,  since  Turkey  had  undergone  a major  transformation  from  an  agrarian  to  a semi- 
industriahzed  soaety  from  the  1950s  to  the  1980s.  In  his  1983  proposal  to  the  S.S.R.C.,  Stirling 
proposed  a twofold  research  goal:  (1)  to  contribute  to  the  theoretical  discussions  about  the 
transformation  of  agrarian  societies;  to  test  and  retest  a number  of  theoretical  issues  about  the 
process  of  mdustrialization;  and  (2)  to  provide  a set  of  historical  data  for  future  scholars. 
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In  1986,  Professor  Stirling,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Professor  Paul  J.  Magnarella, 
invited  me  to  work  with  him  as  his  research  assistant  on  this  restudy.  Most  of  the  data  used  in 
this  work  was  obtained  during  the  1986  fieldwork.  Later  in  the  summer  of  1989  we  went  back  to 
Turkey  to  visit  the  two  villages  and  some  of  the  towns  where  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  migrant 
households  were  settled.  We  completed  some  missing  data  and  corrected  some  errors,  but  not  all. 
He  is  still  working  on  the  data,  at  the  University  of  Kent,  Canterbury,  for  his  book,  papers  and 
the  archive.  We  have  been  sharing  data  and  communicating  over  the  preliminary  results.  The 
quantitative  data  in  this  work  are  provisional.  I will  finalize  them  after  Professor  Stirling 
completes  his  analyses  and  we  coordinate  our  results.  Research  at  this  scale  requires  long-term 
team  work. 

Paul  Stirling  hired  me  for  two  reasons;  because  1 was  a native  speaker  of  Turkish  and 
because  1 was  a woman  social  scientist.  Both  of  these  factors  have  important  methodological 
implications  for  the  research.  They  allowed  me  to  spend  more  time  with  women  in  the  villages, 
espeaally  the  "grass  widows"  of  migrant  husbands,  who  lived  alone  or  with  their  children. 
Issues  related  to  kinship,  gender  relations,  intra-  and  inter-household  dynamics,  turned  out  to 
be  the  major  areas  with  which  I was  faced.  Thus,  when  1 had  to  "carve  out"  a dissertation  topic 
from  the  research,  1 decided  to  focus  on  gender  relations  and  households,  areas  with  which  I 
became  most  familiar.  Thus  the  topic  of  this  dissertation  became,  "Gender  Relations  in  Rural 
Transformation:  Two  Central  Anatolian  Villages." 

I have  three  sets  of  general  objectives  in  this  work,  which  are  related  to,  but  separate  from 
one  another.  My  first  objective  is  to  describe  and  analyze  households  and  gender  relations  in 
rural  transformation  m Central  Anatolia,  discussing  my  findings  in  conjunction  with  relevant 
literature.  I want  to  contribute  to  the  debates  on  household  structures  and  transformations  on 
the  one  hand,  and  household  work  on  the  other,  from  the  Turkish  end.  Second,  I want  to  have  a 
"gender  sensitive"  partial-ethnographic  record.  The  "male  bias"  in  anthropology,  as  well  as  in 
other  disaplines,  has  long  been  criticized.  Turkey,  being  one  of  the  less  studied  countries  in 
anthropological  literature,  suffered  its  share  from  this  male  bias.  My  third  objective  is  to  bring 
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some  theoretical  and  methodological  criticisms,  including  a self-criticism,  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  above  discussions.^  None  of  these  objectives  can  be  completely  achieved.  I see  them  as 
ongoing  processes  rather  than  as  finished  products,  leading  to  more  specific  future  research. 

Overview  and  Research  Questions 

The  setting  of  the  research  is  two  agricultural  villages.  In  addition  to  the  rural-urban 
household  migrations,  rural  transformations  in  the  villages  of  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  have  led 
to  a quartered  economic  structure.  In  both  villages,  agriculture,  carpet  weaving,  construction 
work,  and  intemationai  labor  migration  are  the  components  of  this  structure.  The  households  I 
talk  about,  and  gender  relations  within  and  outside  them  take  place  against  a certain 
background,  a background  which  may  analytically  be  divided  into  economic,  social,  religious, 
and  other  ideological  components.  Moreover,  gender  relations  include,  and  are  included  in, 
relations  of  production,  which  are  embedded  in  the  economic  system.  This  requires  going  beyond 
the  local  level. 

Contextualizing  gender  relations  and  households  in  a broader,  comprehensive  framework  in 
the  national  and  world  economy  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  important.  What  has  been  going  on  in  the 
villages  we  have  studied  is  directly  related  to  the  findings  of  large  scale  , macro-level 
economic  and  social  research  such  as  agricultural  censuses,  margins  of  internal  trade,  state 
IX)licies  and  rural-urban/intemational  migrations.  For  a "problem  oriented"  research  which  is 
narrow  but  deep  in  focus,  it  is  relatively  easier  to  corporate  the  "macro"  and  "micro" 
perspectives.  But  for  ethnographic  research  where  one  main  focus  is  gender  relations  which 
cross-cuts  all  spheres"  of  life,  this  is  an  overwhelming  task.  This  difficulty  is  not  enough 
reason,  though,  to  focus  on  the  "local"  alone.  In  order  to  understand  local  phenomena,  the 
villages  need  to  be  seen  in  historical  perspective  and  in  broader  context. 


^ ‘he  design  of  the  project  "Thirty  Five  Years  of  Transformation  in 

Central  Rural  Turkey"  stems  partly  from  the  empirical  reality  (that  is,  the  kinship  and 
descent  system  as  well  as  the  dominant  gender  ideology),  but  also  from  Paul  Stirling's 
conceptualization  and  own  biases.  We  have  discussed  this  bias,  several  times,  in  personal 
communication,  with  which  he  agreed. 
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This  dissertation  is  about  gender  relations  in  the  context  of  rural  transformation  in  Central 
Anatolia.  Before  raising  more  specific  questions,  we  need  to  answer  these  general  questions; 
What  is  rural  transformation?  What  is  included  in  gender  relations?  Where  and  how  do  we 
observe  gender  relations  in  rural  transformation?  My  understanding  of  both  rural 
transformations  and  gender  relations  are  comprehensive. 

Rural  Transformation 

Rural  transformation  in  the  case  of  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  is  integration  into  the  capitalist 
system  in  terms  of  both  labor  relations  and  ideology.  It  is  production  for  accumulation  and  not 
for  subsistence.  Class  formation  and  changes  in  class  relations  are  at  the  core  of  the  rural 
transformation  discourse,  it  includes  the  transformation  of  social  relations  within  the 
agricultural  sector,  as  well  as  the  transformation  from  agriculture  to  other  sectors. 
Commercialization,  crop  diversification,  wage  labor  and  patterns  of  economic  differentiation 
within  the  villages  in  terms  of  land  distribution,  agricultural  machinery,  income  and 
investments  are  all  parts  of  rural  transformation.  But  another  integral  part  of  rural 
transformation,  which  is  usually  left  out  as  the  'exit  option,'  is  permanent  rural-urban 
migration.  In  my  understanding  permanent  urban  migration  itself  is  rural  transformation. 

Ideological  changes  constitute  an  important  dimension  of  rural  transformation.  Capitalist 
transformation,  in  my  understanding,  includes  ideological  transformation.  More  specifically,  a 
change  in  the  'logic'  and  purpose  of  production  (or  work  in  general)  from  'subsistence'  to  'endless 
accumulation.'  What  is  the  'logic'  of  production?  Is  the  'logic'  of  production  guided  by  'endless 
accumulation  or  'subsistence'?  Is  there  a relation  between  household  size  and  the  volume  of 
production?  In  order  to  see  if  there  is  a change  in  the  logic  of  work,  it  is  important  to  identify 
subsistence.  What  is  subsistence?  What  do  the  villagers  include  in  subsistence?  Why  do  they 
work?  How  much  do  they  work?  Who  works? 

My  choice  of  the  phrase  'rural  transformation'  requires  some  explanation.  First  of  all,  the 
phrase  is  used  at  a high  level  of  abstraction  as  part  of  a "macro  theory;"  I have  not  intended  in 
this  dissertation  to  operationalize  or  measure  it.  Defining  rural  transformation  as  integration 
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into  the  world  capitalist  system  is  defining  it  as  an  ongoing  process.  The  assumption  is  that  a 
non-capitalist  formation  is  being  gradually  integrated  into  the  capitalist  system.  Yet,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  (1)  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  were  not  'non-capitalist'  in  the  1950s  when 
Stirling  did  his  first  study,  and  (2)  integration  into  the  capitalist  system  does  not  necessarily 
mean  transformation  into  a 'purely'  capitalist  system.  The  second  point  that  needs  to  be 
clarified  concerns  the  implications  of  using  the  phrase  rural  transformation.  There  are  a number 
of  assumptions  behind  the  phrase  'rural  transformation,'  which  are  more  evident  when  we  talk 
about  paths  of  rural  transformation.  It  may  imply  a qualitative,  linear  change,  which  is 
probably  a 'progress'  and,  moreover,  irreversible.  Although  I do  not  see  the  changes  in 
Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  as  necessarily  linear  and  irreversible,  I am  using  the  term  rural 
transformation  for  the  lack  of  a better  term;  for,  using  a phrase  like  "socioeconomic  change"  is 
too  general,  inclusive  and  ahistorical  to  reckon  the  capitalist  integration  in  the  villages. 
Gender  Relations 

By  gender  relations,  I mean  the  relations  between  and  among  men  and  women  who  are 
related  to  one  another  in  different  ways,  in  different  contexts.  These  relations  take  different 
forms  such  as  complementarity  and  cooperation,  but  also  domination,  subordirtation, 
exploitation  and  oppression,  in  the  everyday  interactions  of  women  and  men,  as  well  as  in  their 
'intimate'  relationships. 

At  the  core  of  the  gender  relations  discourse,  I see  on  the  one  hand  'culture,'  and  on  the 
other,  production  relations,  which  are  interrelated  and  dynamic.  Gender  relations  include  the 
assumptions  men  and  women  make  about  themselves  and  about  each  other.  Division  of  labor  is 
one,  if  not  the  most,  important  factor  influencing  gender  relations.  What  are  the  'sexual 
meanings'?  What  is  the  indigenous  gender  model  explaining  why  women  and  men  do  what  they 
do?  What  is  the  place  of  sex  and  gender  in  the  villagers'  cosmologies?  What  is  the 
traditional  division  of  labor  by  gender?  What  are  the  changes  in  the  gender  division  of  labor? 
Are  there  any  'anomalies'  in  this  division  of  labor,  and  how  are  they  treated  by  the  villagers? 
What  are  other  factors  that  interplay  with  gender  in  the  household  division  of  labor? 
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Gender  Relations  in  Rural  Transformation 

At  the  intersection  of  the  two  analytical  planes  of  "rural  transformations"  and  "gender 
relations,"  a number  of  questioirs  come  to  mind.  What  are  the  strategies  adopted  in  the  two 
villages  in  their  specific  paths  of  rural  transformation?  What  are  the  inter-  and  intra-village 
variations?  What  is  the  place  of  gender  in  those  strategies?  How  do  men  and  women  contribute 
to  their  specific  path  of  rural  transformation?  Are  there  any  differences  between  the  two 
villages  in  terms  of  gender  relations?  Have  the  particular  paths  of  transfomriation  adopted  in 
the  two  villages  influenced  gender  relations  differently?  What  is  the  role  of  non-agricultural 
occupations  in  the  villages  and  households?  What  is  the  impact  of  wage  labor  on  household 
structure  and  functioning?  How  are  agricultural  and  different  types  of  non-agricultural  income- 
sources  combined?  Is  there  a difference  between  men's  and  women's  wage  labor?  What  are  the 
relations  of  production  in  women's  and  men's  wage  labor?  How  can  we  identify  women's  and 
men's  interests  in  rural  transformations?  Do  the  changes  serve  women's  and  men's  interests 
equally?  Why  do  women  and  men  instigate  or  resist  change,  and  how? 

These  are  all  derivations  and  variations  of  the  two  major  questions  which  integrate  the 
study  of  gender  relations  into  that  of  rural  transformations:  (1)  how  gender  relations  are 
influenced  by  rural  transformation;  and  (2)  how  gender  relations  influence  rural  transformation. 
And  these  questions  need  to  be  answered  at  different  levels,  namely,  the  villages,  households, 
and  individuals. 

This  dissertation  is  organized  into  twelve  chapters.  The  first  three  chapters  constitute  the 
introductory  part  where  I give  an  overview,  background  context,  conceptual  framework,  and 
methods.  In  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter,  I describe  the  fieldwork  and  my  place  in  it,  as 
well  as  giving  a general  description  of  the  Kayseri  province.  In  Chapter  2, 1 discuss  the 
concepts,  ideas,  issues,  debates  and  theories  in  rural  transformations,  households  and  gender 
relations,  that  are  pertinent  to  the  dissertation.  Also  in  this  chapter,  I put  gender  relations  and 
rural  transformations  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  in  context.  Since  the  focus  of  the  project  is  gender 
relations  in  two  agricultural  villages,  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  gender  question  in  Turkey, 
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as  well  as  the  agricultural  sector,  including  the  state  policies  affecting  it.  In  Chapter  3, 1 
discuss  the  methods  we  used  in  the  research,  in  producing  data,  and  relate  the  conceptual 
framework  to  the  units  of  analysis.  An  important  contribution  of  feminist  anthropology  to  the 
discipline,  long  before  the  self-reflexive  postmodernist  turn  (Mascia-Lees,  Sharpe  and  Cohen 
1989),  has  been  a methodological  sensitivity,  and  making  the  research  process  a part  of  the 
end-product.  Partly  in  my  description  of  the  fieldwork,  below,  and  partly  in  the  methods 
chapter,  1 try  to  integrate  the  answers  to  some  methodological  questions;  How  does  the 
researched s background  influence  the  research?  What  are  the  differences  between  the 
observations  of  a man  and  a woman,  a foreigner  and  a native,  if  there  are  any?  What  are  the 
implications  of  these  differences  from  the  perspective  of  the  researched  and  from  the 
perspective  of  the  researcher?  What  do  these  differences  say  about  the  villagers' 
conceptualization  of  gender?  What  do  they  say  about  the  researcher's  conceptualization  of 
gender?  How  do  the  research  conditions  influence  the  outcome?  What,  if  any,  is  the  influence  of 
the  security  clearance  process  and  having  a mihmandar,  literally  'host/hostess'  during  the 
research? 

Chapters  4 through  6 make  up  the  second  part,  where  1 describe  and  analyze  the  changes  at 
three  levels:  villages,  households  and  individuals.  A general  layout  of  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi, 
the  sp>ecific  histories  of  the  two  villages,  their  differences  in  the  administrative  division, 
their  differential  relations  with  the  state,  and  the  differences  in  their  'paths  of  rural 
transformation  are  the  focus  of  Chapter  4.  In  Chapter  5, 1 discuss  the  structure  (size,  type, 
comp>osition),  formation,  and  transformation  of  households  in  diachronic  and  synchronic 
comparisons.  I look  into  the  differences  between  the  households  in  the  two  villages,  between 
village  and  migrant  households,  and  the  differences  over  time.  Chapter  6 focuses  on 
individuals  and  individual  relations  within  and  between  households.  Intra-household 
relations  at  individual  level  include  power  relations  between  household  members,  unequal 
distribution  of  resources  and  benefits,  and  unequal  income  pooling.  Also  here,  I discuss  kindreds, 
patrilineages  and  matrilateral  relations  of  individuals  which  are  not  shared  by  the  rest  of  the 
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household  members,  which  constitute  an  important  part  of  inter-household  relations  at  the 
individual  level. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  dissertation,  I focus  on  specific  gender  relations  in  the  quartered 
economic  structure  of  the  villages.  In  Chapter  7, 1 put  the  village  and  household  economies  in 
the  same  picture,  interrelating  agriculture,  carpet  weaving,  construction  work,  and 
international  labor  migration,  as  well  as  relating  those  forms  of  labor  to  the  availability  of 
land  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi.  I also  give  a general  description  of  gender  and  household 
division  of  labor,  including  its  cultural  meaning.  In  Chapters  8 through  10, 1 take  agricultural 
production,  women's  wage  labor  (carpet  weaving)  and  men's  wage  labor  (construction  work  in 
migration),  separately,  and  discuss  the  conditions  and  relations  of  production  in  each,  trying  to 
answer  the  questions  which  link  rural  transformation  and  gender  relations  in  particular  cases. 

Chapter  11,  the  final  chapter  of  Part  3,  focuses  on  marriage  as  household  reproduction, 
which  is  also  the  threshold  for  the  reproduction  or  transformation  of  gender  roles  and  relations. 
I concentrate  on  kinship  relations,  with  an  understanding  that  the  basic  premises  of  kinship 
and  gender  studies  actually  coincide,  and  that  gender  ideology  is  at  the  core  of  both  areas. 

There  are  four  important  points  that  make  marriage  a significant  focus  of  study.  First  of  all, 
marriages  determine,  to  a great  extent,  the  future  of  children.  How  do  marriages  transform  or 
reproduce  households,  gender  relations  and  social  life?  What  are  the  criteria  of  spouse 
selection  for  one's  children?  What  is  the  future  life  villagers  want  to  see  their  children  in?  And 
through  the  preferences  of  the  villagers,  we  can  see  their  identification  of  the  paths  of 
transformation.  Second,  the  criteria  for  spouse  selection  involves  the  villagers 
conceptualization  of  gender,  and  the  changes  in  this  conceptualization.  The  third  significance 
of  studying  marriage  is  related  to  the  household  decision-making  process  in  arranging  and 
finalizing  children's  marriages.  The  inter-  and  intra-household  dynamics  of  this  process 
indicate  the  relative  power  of  household  members  in  deciding  about  their  and  their  children's 
future.  It  also  depicts  the  changes  in  household  authority  structure  and  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  household  members.  Finally,  marriage  and  the  aftermath  of  marriage  provide  the 
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researcher  the  context  of  gender  relations.  A number  of  feminist  scholars  see  the  household  and 
the  family  as  the  locus  of  women's  oppression  (see  for  example  Barrett  and  Macintosh  1987 
[1982]).  In  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  what  is  the  significance  of  virilocal  postmarital  residence  for 
gender  relations?  What  are  relations  between  wife  and  husband,  as  well  as  among  other 
household  members?  What  are  the  conditioirs  of  separation  and  divorce  for  men  and  women? 
What  does  children's  custody  mean  for  men  and  women?  And  what  is  the  aftermath  of  divorce, 
for  men  and  for  women? 

Finally,  in  Chapter  12, 1 conclude  with  the  summary  of  the  dissertation  and  proposing  some 
future  research  directions  that  are  raised  from  the  present  study. 

TTie  bulk  of  this  work  is,  essentially,  exploratory  and  descriptive.  In  my  descriptions,  I 
chose  to  quote  my  own  fieldnotes  extensively,  in  order  to  illustrate  some  cases,  to  give  "flesh"  to 
the  discussions;  to  picture  myself  in  the  research,  instead  of  objectifying  my  observations;  and  to 
give  a time  perspective  to  the  'ethnographic  present.' 

The  Fieldwork 

I spent  eight  months  in  Turkey,  predominantly  in  the  Kayseri  province,  from  January 
through  August  1986.  In  addition  to  the  villages,  I personally  visited  several  migrant 
households  in  the  towns  of  Kayseri  and  Adana.  Paul  Stirling  and  his  research  assistants 
Mehmet  Arikan  and  Hulya  Demirdirek  conducted  research  in  other  towns.  Paul  Stirling  also 
visited  several  migrant  households  in  West  Germany  in  1982  and  1985,  and  integrated  the  data 
in  the  project.  But  the  bulk  of  the  research  was  conducted  in  the  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  villages: 
from  mid-February  through  June  in  the  former  and  during  July  in  the  latter.  In  the  summer  of 
1989  1 spent  another  two  months,  in  Sakaltutan,  Elbasi,  Kayseri,  and  Antalya,  focusing 
specifically  on  the  issues  I am  addressing  here. 

I went  to  Turkey  in  January  1986.  For  two  weeks  in  Ankara,  I joined  Paul  Stirling  planning 
the  logistics  of  the  research,  organizing  the  data  cards,  getting  census  reports  and  statistics 
from  the  Devlet  IstatisHk  EnstitUsu,  'State  Statistics  Institute,'  and  preparing  for  fieldwork  in 
the  Kayseri  province.  Meanwhile,  we  made  a few  trips  to  Kayseri  and  to  the  villages  for 
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arranging  our  acconunodation  and  for  me  to  meet  the  villagers.  On  February  4th,  we  moved  to 
Kayseri  and  by  mid-February  we  rented  an  apartment  in  Talas,  settled  and  began  visiting  the 
villages  for  the  interviews. 

Entering  the  field  was  relatively  easy  for  me,  when  compared  to  the  experiences  of  many 
ethnographers,  thanks  to  Professor  Stirling's  old  relations.  His  familiarity  with  the  area  and 
his  personal  knowledge  about  different  p>eople  were  not  only  instrumental  for  my  entering  the 
field  but  they  were  also  extremely  useful  in  double-checking  the  information  we  obtained. 
Although  nonliterate  people  have  amazingly  good  memories,  especially  when  dealing  with 
historical  events,  they  are  highly  selective  and  can  easily  give  wrong  information,  in  such  a 
confident  manner  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  researcher  to  realize  it.  Professor  Stirling  would 
be  skeptical  about  some  of  the  information  I produced,  he  would  brief  me  about  some  background 
events,  and  our  'negotiations'  and  'bargaining'  would  yield  a different  kind  of  reality  for  both 
of  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  I had  some  difficulties  stemming  from  the  timing  of  the  fieldwork,  and 
from  doing  research  within  an  already  established  research  project.  I was  at  an  early  stage  of 
my  doctoral  studies  when  the  opportunity  came  up,  so  I was  not  prepared.  I did  not  have  a 
research  design  proposal  and  I had  not  organized  my  ideas  for  a major  dissertation  work. 
Furthermore,  since  I had  not  participated  in  the  design  procedure,  I had  some  disagreements 
with  Paul  Stirling.  We  could  communicate  about  the  points  I saw  as  unsatisfactory,  but  could  not 
have  changed  the  parameters  of  the  research. 

From  the  earlier  days  of  the  research,  I wanted  to  write  about  the  collaboration  of  this 
fieldwork-team:  an  experienced,  male,  senior  British  anthropologist  and  a thirty-year-old, 
"indigenous,"  female  anthropology  student,  trained  in  an  American  university.  Paul  Stirling 
was  experienced  enough  to  know  that  doing  fieldwork  in  a Turkish  village  as  a man,  without 
the  input  of  a woman,  would  yield  incomplete  if  not  misleading  information.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  as  a woman  I was  closer  to  all  women  in  the  villages  and  that  I could  get  better 
information  from  them  than  could  Professor  Stirling.  Having  long  term,  intimate  relations  with 
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some  of  the  families,  he  did  have  more  rapport  with  the  villagers,  at  least  in  the  beginning. 

Nevertheless,  1 noted  a few  times,  and  let  him  know,  that  he  had  a more  embedded,  probably 

unselfconscious,  "sexist  bias"  which  influenced  not  only  the  research  design  but  also  the  data  he 

collected.  An  entry  from  my  field  journal  on  9 June  1986  notes: 

Kemal,  Guven's  son's  son  was  there  with  us.  Paul  listens  to  him  most  of  the 
time,  even  when  the  questions  are  about  Kerime's  household  and  even  when  she 
answers  them  in  great  detail.  Sexist  bias  is  going  on! 

Native  Anthropologist 

Ethnographic  fieldwork,  almost  by  definition,  brings  together  "two  worlds."  Van  Maanen 
(1988:  4)  paraphrases  Barthes  (1972)  and  says  that,  "ethnographies  join  culture  and  fieldwork. 
In  a sense,  they  sit  between  two  worlds  or  systems  of  meaning-the  world  of  the  ethnographer 
(and  readers)  and  the  world  of  cultural  members  (also,  increasingly,  readers,  although  not  the 
targeted  ones).  Ethnographies  are  documents  that  pose  questions  at  the  margins  between  two 
cultures.  They  necessarily  decode  one  culture  while  recoding  it  for  another."  Within  this 
understanding  of  ethnography,  it  is  difficult  to  locate  the  place  and  role  of  native 
anthropologists.  If  we  include  subcultures,  class,  gender,  ethnicity  and  other  variations  within 
societies  in  this  conceptualization,  we  can  always  say  that  the  researcher  and  the  researched 
do  not  belong  to  the  same  world  and  the  "decoding-recoding"  process  takes  place  even  if  the 
researcher  is  a native  anthropologist.  Coming  from  a professional,  bourgeois  background  of 
Ankara  and  studying  peasants  or  semi-peasants  in  the  Kayseri  province,  I,  the  researcher, 
certainly  did  not  belong  to  the  same  world  with  the  researched.  There  are,  however,  serious 
differences  between  the  fieldwork  experiences  and  informant  relations  of  a 'foreign' 
anthropologist  and  a 'native'  one,  some  advantageous,  some  disadvantageous,  but  both 
affecting  the  process  and  the  outcome  of  the  fieldwork. 

When  I went  to  the  field  I was  not  specifically  interested  in  the  puzzles  around  being  a 
native  anthropologist  and  I had  not  read  anything  specifically  on  the  issue.  After  1 came  back, 

I ran  into,  first,  an  earlier  article  by  June  Nash  titled  "Nationalism  and  Fieldwork"  (1975), 
then  a recent  book,  Arab  Women  in  the  Field:  Studying  Your  Own  Society,  edited  by  Altorki 
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and  El-Solh  (1988).  As  the  number  of  anthropologists  doing  fieldwork  in  their  home  countries 
and  using  their  native  languages  as  the  medium  of  research  grows,  I believe  the  methodological 
and  epistemological  discussions  in  the  discipline  will  include  the  experiences  of  native 
anthropologists,  not  as  a marginal  niche,  but  within  the  context  of  critique  in  anthropology. 

Sharing  the  same  native  language  with  the  informants  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  important 
advantages  of  native  anthropologists  over  'foreigners.'  The  subtleties,  jokes,  implications, 
hidden  insults  or  praises,  even  outright  lies  are  easier  to  read  in  ones  native  tongue.  If  knowing 
a culture  is  "grasping  a proverb,  catching  an  illusion,  or  seeing  a joke"  as  Van  Maanen  quotes 
from  Geertz  (1974: 45),  I can  say  that  1 have  more  confidence  in  my  knowledge  of  the  culture 
than  anyone  who  speaks  Turkish  as  a second  language.  I cannot  even  imagine  how  researchers, 
who  claim  to  be  anthropologists,  who  do  not  speak  the  language  of  the  group  they  study, 
confidently  wnte  and  publish.  Even  in  my  case,  I experienced  misunderstandings  and 
misconceptions  during  the  fieldwork  that  stemmed  from  semantic  differences  in  our  dialects  or 
simply  from  our  idiolects.  Although  a linguistic  analysis  was  not  my  purpose,  or  not  even  a tool 
1 planned  to  use  in  the  research,  I collected  over  two  hundred  words  and  phrases  in  Sakaltutan 
and  Elbasi  with  which  I was  not  familiar. 

Being  a native  anthropxjlogist  was  more  than  speaking  the  native  language.  In  various 
conditions  during  the  research  the  informants  made  me  feel  that  I was  "one  of  them."  Every  now 
and  then,  when  villagers  talked  about  men  who  died  in  war  (seferberlikte  kalmis),  there 
would  be  an  air  of  tension  in  the  room.  Once,  in  such  a context,  an  angry  old  man,  rather 
nationalistically  continued  in  a lower  voice,  vaguely,  so  that  Paul  Stirling  would  not  hear  but 
the  others  could:  “siz  oldUrmUssuniiz  [you  (the  English)  have  killed  him]." 

Shortly  after  we  began  the  research,  I realized  that  being  a part  of  a team  involved  some 
additional  ethical  problems.  Some  of  the  information  they  wanted  to  be  kept  secret  was 
personal,  gossipy  and  disgraceful.  Once,  talking  about  literacy,  I told  Oylum  and  Nevin  about 
Kamil  Baran's  unwillingness  to  send  Giilay  to  school  so  that  she  can  be  a nurse.  'T  had  heard 
that  there  was  a hadise,  'event,'  which  had  led  him  to  this  decision.  . . " 


Before  I could  finish 
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my  sentence  they  both  said  they  knew  what  the  hadise  was,  and  told  me  a totally  different 
story— an  untasteful  event,  a "shameful"  one  that  involved  an  alleged  rape  in  the  village. 
When  they  saw  me  taking  notes,  they  told  me  not  to  write  these,  and  not  to  tell  this  to  Stirling. 
In  another  occasion,  in  a mixed  group  of  men  and  women,  when  I asked  about  the  oldest  people  in 
Sakaltutan,  my  informants  were  carried  away  telling  me  the  nick  names  of  some  old  village 
rr'cri/  giggling  and  making  jokes  about  them~my  question  was  forgotten.  They  were  playing  a 
game  of  remembering  lakaps,  'nick  names,'  with  great  pleasure,  but  suddenly  some  of  them 
realized  that  it  was  very  ayip,  'shameful'  to  give  them  to  Stirling.  It  wouldn't  be  ayip  for  us, 
but  it  would  be  "for  England,"  they  said.  And  the  data  that  can  be  classified  as 
"ethnohistoric,"  although  none  of  the  informants  worried  about  the  consequences,  were 
seriously  sensitive  in  this  respect.  The  ethical  dimension  —part  of  which  was  essentially 
embedded  in  all  research,  but  part  of  which  stemmed  from  teamwork  and  sp>ecifically 
teamwork  with  a 'foreigner'—  did  bother  me  during  the  research,  and  I cannot  say  I have 
completely  solved  this  problem  in  my  mind.  When  informants  trusted  me  and  specifically  told 
me  not  to  share  a piece  of  information  with  Stirling  and  not  to  write  about  it,  I filtered  it 
through  my  evaluation.  In  most  cases  I kept  it  to  myself.  In  some  cases  I shared  it  with  Professor 
Stirling,  and  in  some  cases  -I  apologize  from  those  who  may  be  angry  with  me  for  writing  what 
am  writing-,  I decided  to  use  the  information  in  spite  of  their  confidence.  By  using  pseudonyms 
and  changing  the  contexts  to  some  extent,  I hope  I have  managed  to  retain  their  privacy. 

Woman  Anthropologist 

When  I was  in  the  field,  I wondered  about  the  consequences  of  my  background  and 
characteristics  in  the  outcome  of  the  research,  especially  my  being  a woman.  I was  not  brought 
up  to  be  self-conscious  about  being  a woman.  It  was  something  I learned  later  on,  especially 
during  my  stay  in  the  United  States. 

Some  men,  not  more  than  a few  in  both  villages,  defined  me  by  my  gender  alone,  and  treated 
me  as  a woman"  and  not  as  a "person."  They  refused  to  shake  hands  with  me;  some  completely 
ignored  my  presence  in  the  room,  and  some  avoided  eye  contact  with  me  although  they  asked 
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how  I was  doing,  very  politely  but  formally  - "hanim,  nasilsiniz  iyi  misiniz?  [How  are  you, 
lady?]"  However,  except  for  these  few  cases,  most  men  did  accept  me  and  "adopted"  me  as  a 
'daughter,'  evlat,  or  'sister,'  baci.  In  the  begirming  some  men  would  keep  a distance,  but  in  most 
cases  I could  manage  melting  the  ice  by  walking  directly  towards  and  asking  questions  to  them. 
Whenever  I began  talking  to  them  to  make  sure  that  I was  friendly,  they  were  friendly  too.  The 
mood  of  our  conversations  ranged  from  polite/formal  to  intimate/intense.  There  were  times 
when  men  wept  talking  about  sensitive  issues,  issues  like  their  childhood  or  spirituality. 
Usually  they  were  protective,  sometimes  even  patronizing  -not  letting  me  pay  my  ticket  when 
we  accidentally  took  the  same  bus,^  but  most  of  the  time,  they  treated  me  as  a "person."  We 
had  long  discussions,  they  asked  my  opinion  and  they  shared  their  secrets  with  me. 

Many  villagers  told  me  that  it  was  extraordinary  for  a married  woman  like  me  to  be  away 
from  her  family  for  a long  time.  They  questioned  me  about  my  husband  and  our  marriage.  "Sana 
nasil  giivenip  de  buralara  yolluyor?  [How  can  he  trust  you  to  send  you  all  the  way  to  here?],"  an 
older  woman  asked,  and  added,  "bizimkiler  yollamaz  [ours  would  not  send]."  I mumbled  about 
mutual  confidence.  They  did  not  agree  but  accepted  it.  Doing  research  for  learning  and  "seeking 
knowledge"  was  not  a legitimate  reason  for  them,  especially  if  one  is  not  well-paid.  "School 
work"  for  my  doctoral  degree,  a requirement  I had  to  go  through,  rather  than  my  own  choice, 
was  the  only  reason  they  accepted  for  my  being  there.  Most  of  the  time  they  had  pity  for  me  for 
being  away  from  my  family  and  my  husband.  "Yazik!  [poor  thing!],"  they  said. 

The  anthrojx)logy  of  woman"  was  an  early  step  in  feminist  anthropology  that  dominated 
the  researches  conducted  in  the  1970s  and  early  80s.  There  was  growing  criticism  of  a "male 
bias  in  anthropology  that  either  ignored  or  distorted  women  and  focused  on  men.  These  critics 
proposed  that  "anthropology  of  woman"  was  necessary  to  close  the  gap.  But  that  stage  in 
anthropology  is  passed  now  (Moore  1988).  There  are  as  many  feminisms  as  there  are  many 
anthropologies,  some  of  which  are  mutually  exclusive  and  even  antagonistic  (for  various 

As  a part  of  treating  the  misafir,  'guest,'  they  would  pay  Stirling's  bus  tickets,  too. 
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classifications  of  feminism,  see  for  example  McFadden  1984  and  Offen  1988).  I do  not  agree  with 
many  brands  of  feminism  which  see  women  as  a more  or  less  homogeneous  category,  in  the  vein 
of  "we're  all  in  it  together."  There  are  differences  between  different  women  and  woman  as  a 
social  category  should  be  "de-constructed"  (Moore  1988,  Barrett  1987).  I do  not  believe  that  a 
woman  anthropologist  is  equipp>ed  to  study  women  better  by  reason  of  gender  alone.  Research 
takes  place  in  a theoretical  and  methodological  context  and  depends  on  the  particular  training 
of  the  anthropologist.  I think  that  "anthropology  of  woman"  was,  probably,  a necessary  stage 
in  the  history  of  anthropology  but  now  it  is  over.  Gender  sensitivity  in  research  should  always 
be  maintained,  but  we  should  no  longer  dwell  on  studying  women.  The  next  stage  is  taking 
gender  into  consideration  in  looking  at  different  issues  and  bringing  in  theoretical  and 
methodological  critiques  and  changes  to  the  discipline,  beyond  the  male  bias.  This  is  the 
responsibility  of  both  men  and  women  anthropologists. 

In  this  respject,  there  is  a very  practical  matter,  generally  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Mediterranean,  including  Turkey,  where  there  is  a well  defined  spatio-sexual  separation  in  the 
presence  of  strangers.  In  my  case,  in  the  villages  of  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  the  house  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  areas,  both  physically  and  functionally.  The  ev,  literally  'house,'  which 
contains  the  sleeping  quarters,  the  kitchen  and  the  storage;  and  the  oia,  literally  'room,'  the 
guest  room,  which  may  or  may  not  include  other  quarters  such  as  a storage  room  and  an  extra 
bedroom.3  Depending  on  the  context  and  the  particular  men  and  women  involved,  these  two 
spaces  can  be  used  in  different  ways.  There  is  one  strict  rule,  however,  which  states  that  men 
who  are  'strangers,'  who  have  not  develop>ed  a close  relationship  with  the  household  members, 
must  sit  in  the  oia  when  they  visit  the  house.  They  carmot  even  see  the  rest  of  the  house. 

After  I did  my  fieldwork,  I was  surprised  when  several  p»eople  in  the  United  States  asked 
me  if  I had  difficulties  in  the  field  "as  a woman."  Just  the  contrary,  women  researchers  have  an 

This  IS,  of  course,  reminiscent  of  the  private/public  and  domestic/political-jural 
dichotomies.  However,  stating  that  the  oia  is  for  men  and  the  ex)  is  for  women  is  not  only  an 
oversimplification  but  also  plain  wrong. 
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advantage  over  men  in  Turkish  villages,  because,  only  they  have  the  opportunity  to  experience 
the  privacy  of  the  house  where  men  have  to  be  strictly  sitting  in  the  oda.  Especially  during  the 
first  visits  to  a household,  I could  be  classified  either  as  a "guest"  or  as  a "woman"  which  gave 
me  the  choice  of  sitting  either  in  the  oda  or  the  ev.  Going  through  my  fieldnotes,  I found 
countless  examples  where  I had  manipulated  this  option.  Whenever  we  were  invited  to  a 
village  house  for  a formal  dinner,  there  would  be  a brief  discussion  about  where  I should  eat. 
The  hosts  would  always  insist  that  I should  eat  in  the  oda  as  a guest  but  they  would  be  more 
than  glad  if  I ate  with  the  hosts,  both  women  and  young  men,  in  the  ev,  almost  always  making 
a point  of  my  humbleness.  I could  go  out  to  the  court  to  chat  with  a man  fixing  a tool;  follow  one 
of  the  women  to  the  bam  and  watch  her  milking  the  cows;  go  to  the  oda  and  have  tea  with 
other  guests,  men  and  women;  stop  by  at  the  kitchen  and  talk  to  women  and  girls,  and  sometimes 
men  who  happjen  to  be  there,  about  almost  anything  and  everything:  cooking,  weaving,  health, 
manying  off  daughters.  I would  get  some  demographic  data  from  them  as  they  were  baking 
bread  and  making  tea  to  serve  us.  Only  because  I was  a woman.  This  flexibility  of  moving  back 
and  forth  between  the  oda  and  the  rest  of  the  house  was  out  of  question  for  a male  researcher. 

As  a woman,  one  potential  problem  in  establishing  rapport  in  the  villages  would  be  related 
to  the  way  I dressed.  Even  before  I went  to  the  field  I had  thought  about  what  to  wear  and 
whether  I should  cover  my  head  or  not.  Professor  Stirling  had  a previous  assistant  who  wore 
the  salvar,  'baggy  trousers,'  and  covered  her  hair  and  he  suggested  I do  the  same.  She  used  to 
change  in  the  car  as  they  approached  the  village  and  changed  back  into  her  dresses  after  they 
left  the  village.  This,  I thought,  would  be  rather  hypocritical  and  it  might  look  to  the 
villagers  as  if  I was  deceiving  them,  if  they  saw  me  in  town,  which  was  not  unlikely.  Instead,  I 
decided  to  dress  relatively  conservatively,  but  not  radically  different  than  my  regular  attire. 
Much  later,  I tried  covering  my  hair  the  way  married  women  did  in  the  village  and  continued 
to  do  so  after  they  gave  me  head  scarfs,  as  gifts.  In  summer,  when  I could  not  wear  socks  any 
more,  I obtained  one  of  those  salvars  village  women  wear  when  working.  Only  once,  during  the 
nine  month  period  in  the  villages,  one  woman  said  I should  always  cover  my  head  and  that  we 
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[women]  would  all  bum  in  hell  if  we  showed  a single  hair  on  our  head.  Otherwise,  they  liked 
the  idea  that  1 was  kapali,  literally  'closed'  only  because  it  was  a sign  of  humbleness.  They 
said,  "siskin  degil,  'not  a snob,'  unlike  the  'city  ways'." 

The  Setting:  Kavseri  Province 

The  Kayseri  province  is  located  in  the  mid-Kizilirmak  area  of  the  Central  Anatolian 
Region  (33°  30'  E,  38°  45'  30"  N),  surrounded  with  the  provinces  of  Yozgat  to  the  North,  Sivas  to 
the  North  and  North  East,  Kahraman  Maras  to  the  South  East,  Adana  to  the  South,  and  Nigde 
and  Nevsehir  to  the  West  (see  Figure  1-1).  The  province  center  is  founded  at  the  foot  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  Erciyes  Mountain,  which  covers  a base  area  of  1100  square  kilometers  (over 
424  square  miles)  and  is  3917  meters  (12,860  feet)  high.  The  area  surrounding  Erciyes  is 
mountainous,  although  most  of  the  province,  which  covers  a 16,917  square  kilometers  (about 
6,524  square  miles)  is  characterized  by  wide  plains  and  large  high-plateau,  with  frequent  hills 
and  slopes. 

Being  in  the  center  of  the  Anatolian  peninsula,  Kayseri  has  always  been  on  the 
transportation  routes  that  connected  the  East  and  the  West.  TTie  ruins  of  several  hans  and 
kervansarays,  'inns  and  caravanserais,'  in  the  province  which  date  back  to  the  Saljuqid  period 
(1071-1299)^  are  indicative  of  the  long  history  of  Kayseri  as  a central  locus  of  transportation.  In 
1950s,  Stirling  (1965)  also  noted  the  significance  of  the  province  as  the  crossroads  of  both 
highways  and  railroads.  After  new  roads  were  built  since  the  1950s  connecting  Ankara  and 
Istanbul  to  Eastern  Anatolia,  although  Kayseri  has  lost  the  characteristic  of  being  the  only 
central  crossroads,  it  continues  to  be  an  important  transportation  center. 


The  region  s prehistory  is  traced  back  to  the  Babylonian,  Assyrian  and  Hittite  periods 
(25th  century  B.C.).  The  only  remains  from  that  time  are  found  in  the  KUltepe  archaeological 
site,  some  25  kilometers  north  of  Kayseri.  There  is  evidence  that  Kayseri  was  under  the  mle  of 
the  Armemans  (after  its  conquest  in  77  B.C.),  Byzantines  (after  17  A.D.),  Sasanids  (after  260 
A.D.),  Saljuqids  (the  oldest  Saljuqid  inscriptions  in  Kayseri  date  1193),  Ottomans  (1402), 
Turkish  principalities  of  Karamanlilar  and  Zulkadirler,  again  Ottomans  (after  1515)  and 
finally  the  Turkish  Republic  (1920).  Eldem  (1982  [1918])  provides  a history  of  Kayseri  with 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  archaeological  and  architectural  works  in  the  city  center. 
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FIGURE  1-1:  LOCATION  OF  KAYSERI  IN  TURKEY 
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In  the  administrative  division  in  1986,  in  addition  to  the  merkez  Uqc,  there  were  10  ilqes, 


sub-provinces,'  14  bucaks,  'districts'  and  488  koys,  'villages'  in  the  Kayseri  province.  Elbasi  is 


one  of  those  14  bucaks  and  Sakaltutan  is  of  those  488  koys.  Table  1-1  lists  the  ilqes,  their  areas 
and  populations  in  1986. 


TABLE  1-1 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISION  OF  KAYSERI 
AREAS  AND  POPULATIONS  OF  7LCES,  1985-86 


Ilqe  Name 

Area 

(Hectares) 

Number  of 
Villages 

Urban 

Population 

Rural 

Population 

Total 

Population 

Center 

244  851 

86 

378453 

112  188 

490  641 

Bunyan 

185  644 

44 

13  205 

36  290 

49  495 

Develi 

189  979 

50 

26155 

43  988 

70143 

Felahiye 

49  013 

16 

6480 

18  965 

25  445 

Incesu 

91439 

15 

7726 

14  770 

22  496 

Pinarbasi 

332  811 

116 

13  677 

43  810 

57487 

Sarioglan 

66009 

23 

4 060 

22  485 

26  555 

Sariz 

123  900 

38 

5065 

18  141 

23  206 

Tomarza 

149  972 

54 

10  097 

32  409 

42506 

Yahyali 

159  384 

27 

17994 

23  346 

41  340 

Yesilhisar 

98  747 

19 

13  716 

11663 

25  379 

Total 

1691  749 

488 

496  628 

378  065 

874  693 

Source:  Tarim-Orman  ve  Koyisleri  Bakanligi  Kayseri  II  Mudiirlugti,  1986. 


All  of  Central  Anatolia,  including  the  Kayseri  province,  is  generally  arid.  The  climate  is 
typical  of  the  inland:  summers  hot  and  arid,  winters  cold  and  usually  snowy.  There  are 
significant  temperature  differences  between  summer  and  winter  as  well  as  between  day  and 
night.  The  temperature  goes  as  low  as  -30°C  (-22°F)  in  winter,  and  as  high  as  40°C  (104®F)  in 
summer.  Spring  and  autumn  seasons  are  rather  short. 

Average  annual  rainfall  in  the  province  is  368.8  mm;  remarkably  low.  But  in  the  villages 
we  studied,  it  is  even  less  than  that.  In  the  center  ilqe,  where  Sakaltutan  is  attached  to, 
average  annual  rainfall  is  366.1  mm,  and  in  the  Bunyan  ilqe,  of  which  Elbasi  is  a part  of,  250.00 
mm  (Tanm-Orman  ve  Koyisleri  Bakanligi  Kayseri  II  Miidurliigu  1986).  The  mountains  that 
surround  the  Anatolian  peninsula  prevent  regular  rainfall.  As  Stirling  stated  in  the  1950s,  "the 
rain  that  does  penetrate  falls  unevenly,  sometimes  in  cloudbursts  which  destroy  standing  crops 
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and  wash  away  top  soil.  Capricious  weather  often  undoes  the  farmer's  work,  and  disappointing 
harvests  are  frequent"  (1965:  14). 

Although  there  are  some  brushwood /forest  areas  towards  the  southern  parts  of  the 
province,  closer  to  the  Taurus  mountains,  Kayseri  is  rather  poor  in  forests.  A total  of  321, 961 
hectares,  almost  37  per  cent  of  the  total  province  land  is  not  available  for  cultivation.  (Tarim- 
Orman  ve  Koyisleri  Bakanligi  Kayseri  H Mudurliigii,  1986).  In  the  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi 
villages,  Stirling  (1965)  estimated  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  land  was  cultivable. 

Agriculture  of  the  Kayseri  province  depends  on  cereal  grain-crop  production  and  livestock 
raising,  although  several  industrial  crops,  fodder  plants,  vegetables  and  fruits  that  can  be 
cultivated  in  the  Central  Anatolian  climate  are  also  produced.  For  the  most  part,  agriculture  is 
done  in  small  to  medium  size  family  farms,  which  average  between  50  to  100  decares^  and  are 
usually  composed  of  several  pieces,  in  different  parts  of  the  village  territory.  Traditionally, 
the  nadas  or  herk,  fallow,  systems  are  used  for  maintaining  soil  productivity,  where  the 
farmers  work  half  of  their  land  each  year.  Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  rainfall  and  the 
limited  use  of  irrigation-if  used  at  all,  crop  change  in  production  has  not  been  possible  in 
Kayseri.  Farmers  have  continued  using  what  the  agriculturalists  call,  kuru  ziraat,  'dry 
farming,  system,  which  is  a combination  of  the  fallow  system  and  grain-crop  production.  Since 
the  1950s,  the  most  commonly  cultivated  crops  continue  to  be  wheat  and  barley,  although  there 
is  some  diversification  of  crops,  now,  and  some  considerable  changes  in  the  cropping  patterns. 

Major  sectors  of  the  economy  which  constitute  the  income  sources  in  the  province,  in  the 
order  of  importance  are  trade,  agriculture,  industrial  production  of  especially  textile,  food  and 
durable  consumer  goods,  esnaf  or  jjetty  commodity  production,  tourism,  and  production  of 
services.  According  to  the  1987  Annual  Report  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Trade,  there  were 
75  0(X)  hand  looms  in  various  villages  and  towns  of  the  province,  6 carpet  factories,  7 textile 


5 Decare  is  a land  measurement  unit  of  1000  sq.m.  One  decare  equals  to  one  tenth  of  a hectare 

uu  traditional  local  unit  of  land,  doniim  is  equated  with  decare  in  official 

statistics,  although  the  size  of  one  ddniim  changes  from  village  to  village. 
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factories,  2 fruit-juice  factories,  177  factories  in  various  lines  of  production  and  several  hundred 
small-scale  manufactories.  The  "traditional"  craft  of  rug  and  carpet  weaving  in  the  province 
has  gained  significance  since  the  early  years  of  the  republic  and  developed  rapidly  (Sanayi  ve 
Ticaret  Bakanligi  Kayseri  Miidiirlugu  1987). 

According  to  the  1985  general  census  reports,  the  total  population  in  the  Kayseri  province 
was  874  693, 56.8  per  cent  of  whom  lived  in  the  city  and  towns  (il  and  ilqe ),  and  43.2  per  cent  in 
the  villages.  From  1927  to  1985,  there  has  been  a tremendous  population  shift  from  rural  to 
urban  areas,  that  is,  from  agriculture  to  industry  and  service  sectors.  Thus  the  rural  population 
in  Kaysen  dropped  from  73  per  cent  in  1927  to  43  per  cent  in  1985. 


CHAPTER  2 

CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK  AND  CONTEXTUAUZATION 
The  subject  of  gender  relations  in  the  context  of  rural  transformation  requires  a fairly 
complex  conceptual  framework  which  has  two  planes.  The  first  one  is  related  to  processes  of 
rural  transformations;  and  the  other  to  the  conceptualization  of  gender,  including  sexual 
division  of  labor.  Both  planes  involve  highly  controversial  'conceptual  dilemmas'  (Kandiyoti 
1985).  There  is  no  consensus  in  either  the  literature  on  development  and  rural  transformations, 
or  the  one  on  the  conceptualization  of  gender.  Moreover,  there  is  a third  dilemma  that  is 
related  to  the  units  of  analysis.  Household  level  analysis  is  both  theoretically  and  practically 
relevant  in  stud3dng  transformations.  Yet,  the  peasant  household  and  its  incorporation  into  the 
market  is  another  area  of  theoretical  controversy. 

Rural  Transformations:  The  Agrarian  Question 
The  discussion  has  been  going  on  for  at  least  a hundred  years  on  the  ways  in  which 
capitalism  has  influenced  the  agricultural  structures,  especially  in  countries  where  peasantry 
is  widespread.  In  the  literature  on  peasant  studies,  there  are  two  sharply  contrasting  views 
concerning  the  "nature  and  future  of  peasants"  (de  Janvry  1981: 95)  and  thus,  two  distinct 
interpretations  of  agrarian  change.  The  first  one  is  called  the  "depeasantization"  or 
proletarianization"  view;  and  the  second,  "peasantization."^ 


The  origin  of  the  discussion  on  the  Agrarian  Question  is  traced  back  to  1889,  when 
Kautsky  published  his  book  entitled  Die  Agrarfrage  (The  Agrarian  Question).  See  for  example 
Koymen  (1988).  The  debate  between  the  "peasantization"  and  "proletarianization"  views  goes 
back  to  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century.  When  Lenin  and  other  mainstream  Russian 
economists  wrote  about  the  development  of  capitalism  in  Russia  and  about  the 
proletarianization  of  Russian  peasants  in  1910s,  Chayanov,  a Russian  agricultural  economist 
from  the  Organization  of  the  Production  School,  empirically  studied  peasant  family  production 
and  contradicted  Lenin's  position  by  stating  his  theory  of  "peasant  farm  organization". 
According  to  Chayanov,  peasant  farm  as  an  organizational  form  ...  is  completely  conceivable 
[in  capitalism,  as  well  as]  in  other  systems  of  economy  -namely,  serf  feudal  or  peasant  or  artisan 
countries  and,  finally,  purely  natural  economy,  i.e.,  economic  systen«  in  which  the  categories  of 
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Let  us  first  consider  the  depeasantization  or  proletarianization  approach.  Both  classical 

Marxists  and  non-Marxist  "modentization"  scholars  view  peasantry  as  transitory.  According  to 

Marx,  simple  commodity  forms  are  "transitory,"  "merely  preparing  the  path  for  the  emergence 

of  capitalist  enterprise  based  on  a strict  separation  of  capital  and  labor"  (Long  1984:  3).  Thus, 

scholars  who  adopt  the  proletarianization  perspective  focus  on  the  mechanization  and 

conunercialization  of  agriculture;  increased  economic  differentiation  within  the  rural 

population  between  landowning  and  entrepreneurial  classes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  growing 

"agricultural  proletariat"  or  "nuirginalized  peasantry"  on  the  other;  and  the  "displacement  of 

the  rural  population"  which  means  that  many  "individuals  and  families  are  forced  to  seek 

work  outside  agriculture,  even  if  industry  is  unable  to  absorb  fully  this  'surplus'  population" 

(Long  1984:  3).  In  de  Jan\oy's  (1981)  terms,  according  to  the  proletarianization  approach, 

there  is  no  specific  peasant  mode  of  production  and  . . . peasants  are  merely  a 
class  or  fraction  of  a class  within  different  types  of  modes. . . . In  . . . capitalism, 
they  are  a transitory  fraction  of  a class  that  is  differentiating  as  it  is  being 
absorbed  by  the  essential  classes,  bourgeoisie  and  proletariat.  As  capitalism 
establishes  itself  as  a dominant  mode,  both  precapitalist  modes  and  transitory 
capitalist  fractions  of  class  disintegrate.  Peasants  are  here  seen  as  an  unstable 
and  eventually  disappearing  social  category  (1981:  96). 

Likewise,  non-Marxist  "modernization"  school  defines  the  process  of  "modernization  ...  in 
a sense  ...  as  the  progressive  elimination  of  peasant  society"  (Halpem  and  Brode  1967:  46). 
While  "modernization"  is  seen  as  the  process  of  elimination  of  peasantries,  the  "persistent" 
nature  of  peasantries  is  also  stressed  in  many  anthropological  studies.  They  eventually 
modermze"  but  it  takes  a long  time.  Dalton,  along  with  others  (for  example  Lemer  1958)  points 
to  the  pace  of  modernization  in  the  third  world:  "the  near-simultaneity  of  the  structural 


hired  labor  and  wages  are  logically,  if  not  historically,  completely  absent"  (1986  (1924):  42). 
Chayanovs  theory  of  peasant  economy  includes  the  following  features:  (1)  peasant  production 
is  based  on  family  labor  and  oriented  towards  the  sustenance  of  the  family;  (2)  peasant 
production  is  essentially  non-capitalist  in  nature:  its  goal  is  not  accumulation;  (3)  Chayanov 
focuses  on  the  consumer / producer  ratio  in  explaining  the  equilibrium  between  the  "drudgery  of 
labor'  and  family  demand  satisfaction;"  and  (4)  "Drudgery  of  labor"  may  increase  if  external 
pressures  appear,  which  Chayanov  calls  the  self-exploitation  of  the  peasant  family. 
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changes  initiated  since  colonialism  ended,  changes  which,  in  Western  Europe,  were  spread  over 
500  years  or  more"  (Dalton  1972: 406).  According  to  Dalton,  pleasantries  remain  identifiable  for 
long  pjeriods  of  time,  because  national  development  ("transformation",  "modernization")  takes 
a long  time.  The  "great  transformation"  involves  structural  changes,  for  both  tribal  and  pheasant 
societies:  (1)  "market  land  tenure  displaces  dependent  land  tenure;"  (2)  "the  modem  nation- 
state displaces  feudalism  (or  its  traditional  monarchical  equivalent),-"  (3)  "the  independent 
nation-state  displaces  colonial  rule,-"  (4)  "the  growth  of  industrial  employment  begins  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  agricultural  sector"  (Dalton,  1972:  406). 

As  oppx)sed  to  seeing  pjeasantry  as  a transitory  social  formation,  a group  of  analysts 
maintain  that,  "peasant  households  or  family  farms  are  . . . not  simply  reproduced  by  the 
workings  of  the  wider  structure  but  also  dep^end  upx>n  the  way  existing  cultural  rules  and  social 
relationships  affect  access  to  and  utilization  of  essential  resources"  (Long;  1984:  2).  This  second 
interpretation,  namely  the  "peasantization"  view,  explains  the  persistent  forms  of  non- 
capitalist, peasant  type  organizations  such  as  the  family  farms,  in  three  distinct  ways: 

(1)  "Capitalism  selectively  sustains  certain  forms  of  small-scale  pheasant  or  simple  commodity 
production,  which  cheapien  the  reproduction  costs  of  labor  for  the  capitalist  sector"; 

(2)  There  is  "a  certain  internal  dynamic  which  generates  social  and  cultural  resistance  to 
capitalism  itself;"  and  finally, 

(3)  Simple  commodity  forms  piersist  because  of  their  "compjetitive  advantages  over  capitalist 
production;  there  is  no  structural  necessity  for  profit  and  therefore  under  intense  compjetition  it 
is  pxjssible,  if  necessary,  to  work  harder  and  consume  less  in  order  to  preserve  the  enterprise" 
(Long  1984:  4). 

Both  proletarianization  and  peasantization  approaches  acknowledge  that  change  is 
uneven  and  that  different  processes  coexist.  They  both  try  to  identify  and  analyze  the 
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terms.  While  the  proletarianization  view  interprets  it  as  the  decomposition  of  the  peasantry, 
the  peasantization  view  sees  the  same  thing  as  an  "adaptive  strategy"  adopted  in  order  to 
preserve  small-scale  agricultural  production.  (2)  They  see  land  in  different  ways.  According  to 
the  proletarianization  viewpoint,  smallholders  in  agriculture  are  vulnerable  and  their 
production  is  insufficient;  there  is  a "mass  exodus  from  the  countryside";  and  landless  peasants 
are  transformed  into  "disguised",  "concealed"  or  "semi"-proletariat  in  off-farm  wage 
employment.  Meanwhile,  the  peasantization  view  considers  land  (access  to  land)  as  a central 
element  in  analyzing  the  nature  and  continuity  of  peasantries.  Agricultural  production  plays 
the  primary  role  where  non-agricultural  activities  are  sought  only  as  supplementary  sources  for 
sustaining  the  peasant  household.  There  is  an  "attachment  to  land  and  to  farming  as  a primary 
occupation";  resistance  to  certain  non-farm  development  projects,  such  as  "integrated  rural 
development"  and  "rural  industrialization";  and  lack  of  commitment  to  "external  types  of 
relationship"  such  as  "participants  in  an  industrial  labor  force"  (Long  1984:  5-6). 

There  are  also  differences  between  these  two  interpretations  in  terms  of  the  issues  they 
raise.  The  proletarianization  view  looks  at  class  formations,  capitalist  accumulation  and 
expansion  in  agricultural  economies.  The  peasantization  view,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with 
the  internal  dynamics  of  the  small-scale  farmers  and  households  as  units  of  production  and 
consumption;  household  division  of  labor  in  relation  to  the  household  size,  composition  and 
stage  in  the  life  cycle;  and  the  "types  of  cognitive  orientation  and  economic  rationality 
characteristic  of  small  holders,"  (Long  1984:  6),  mostly  to  the  expense  of  neglecting  the  impact 
of  external  forces. 

My  approach  in  this  dissertation  is  to  consider  both  peasantization  and  proletarianization 
perspectives,  asking  questions  that  are  derived  from  both  perspectives,  and  using  the  tools  — 
concepts—  of  both  positions,  where  appropriate.  While  examining  the  relations  of  production  in 
agricultural  and  non-agricultural  labor,  and  interrelationships  between  these  activities,  I am 
also  interested  in  the  'cogniHve  orientations'  of  the  researched.  While  looking  at  the  clues  for 
class  transformation,  —asking  whether  the  villagers  are  transformed  into  "disguised". 
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"concealed"  or  "semi"-proletariat  in  off-farm  wage  labor,  or  if  they  are  simply  subsidizing  and 
reproducing  peasantry—,  I am  also  asking  what  this  transformation  means  for  them. 

Answers  to  the  Agrarian  Question  in  Turkey 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  several  researchers  in  Turkey,  with  backgrounds  in  various 
social  sciences,  have  shown  interest  in  studying  the  Agrarian  Question  - interrelations  between 
economic  development,  process  of  capitalization,  and  agriculture.  In  studying  the 
transformation  of  peasantry  in  Turkey,  one  group  of  intellectuals  maintain  that  State  policies 
since  the  1920s,  especially  the  1945  land  distribution  to  landless  peasants,  closed  the  paths  for 
a capitalist  transformation  in  agriculture,  channeling  peasantry  into  Petty  Conunodity  Mode  of 
Production  (for  example  Birtek  and  Keyder  1975,  Aricanli  1986,  and  Keyder  1983, 1988, 1990). 
They  see  Petty  Commodity  Production  (PCP)  as  an  alternative  to  Capitalist  Development  (CP). 

According  to  Ancanli,  a Turkish  economist,  "inequality  of  wealth  and  income  in  Turkish 
agriculture  is  not  generally  due  to  to  monopolization  of  landownership  by  a few.  Discrepancies 
in  income  among  cultivators  need  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  holding  size  and  soil  fertility 
among  small  and  medium  peasants  themselves"  (Aricanli  1986:  23).  Aricanli  does  not  include 
here,  the  inequality  that  stems  from  non-agncultural  economic  activities  such  as  commerce  and 
transportation.  He  outlines  the  fundamental  features  of  Turkish  agrarian  structure  as  follows: 
(1)  The  basic  unit  of  production  ...  is  the  small,  peasant-owned  family  farm;"  (2)  "Large 
landownership  is  limited  both  in  quantity  and  ...  in  total  cultivated  area;"  (3)  "Family  labor 
is  . . . the  most  fundamental  element  in  the  composition  of  the  rural  labor  force;"  (4)  "Few 
landless  agricultural  laborers  can  be  found;"  and  (5)  The  presence  of  rural  wage  workers  is 
explained,  not  by  landlessness,  but  by  the  "high  seasonal  demand  for  agricultural  workers  in 
industrial  crops,  and  regional  complementarity  in  cycles  of  cultivation"  (1986:  23). 

According  to  this  evaluation,  the  State  has  made  its  decision  against  capitalist  agriculture 
and  made  and  implemented  policies  accordingly,  with  some  regional  exceptions,  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  now  to  change  the  direction  of  history  towards  capitalist  agriculture  in  most  parts  of 
Turkey. 
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[TJhere  are  two  ways  of  doing  away  with  peasantry  through  the  extension  of 
conunoditization.  First  is  the  control  of  ownership  rights  by  large-landholders 
or  by  the  State  along  with  the  large  landholders,  and  thus  transforming 
peasants  into  landless  agricultural  workers.  This  ...  is  the  way  to  capitalist 
agriculture.  The  second  is  the  extension  of  property  rights  as  peasant  relations 
unravel,  and  the  establishment  of  petty  commodity  production  either  through 
social  struggle  or  through  the  the  political  balances  at  state  level.  Unless  a 
large  scale  political  shock  is  experienced,  there  is  no  probability  of  passing  from 
the  second  way  to  the  first  (Keyder  1988:  171,  translation  and  italics  mine). 

Another  group  of  intellectuals,  however,  do  not  see  PCP  and  CP  as  'alternative'  ways  of 
rural  transformation  (for  example  Koymen  1988,  Kazgan  1988  and  Aksit  1990).  They  see  some 
problems  in  both  the  operational  and  the  functional  definitions  of  PCP.  First  of  all,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  wage  labor  is  not  an  indicator  of  CP.  As  Kazgan  points  out  (1988),  a two-person 
household,  composed  of  a husband  and  wife,  can  operate  a very  large  animal  farm  without  wage 
labor,  due  to  automation,  and  still  be  in  capitalist  production.  Also,  PC  producing  fanuly  firms 
may  become  waged  laborers  temporarily  or  they  may  use  wage  labor,  again  temporarily.  Family 
firms  do  not  necessarily  exclude  wage  labor,  and  similarly  capitalist  businesses  do  not 
necessarily  include  it.  A second  point  such  researchers  make  is  that  PCP  and  CP  are  not, 
necessarily,  mutually  exclusive.  In  time,  PCP  may  turn  into  large  scale  CP.  Transition  to  petty 
commodity  production  in  Turkey,  according  to  this  view,  represents  an  "advanced  stage"  after 
peasantry,  and  it  should  not  be  seen  as  a "steadv"  category  that  "persists." 

Koymen  (1988)  criticizes  the  focus  on  small  producers  at  the  expense  of  ignoring  capitalist 
production,  and  extends  the  approach  to  urban  industrial  production.  According  to  her,  about  a 
hundred  capitalist  groups  detennine  the  fate  of  Turkish  economy,  although  there  are  millions 
of  small  firms.  She  maintains  that,  it  is  not  scientific  to  ignore  'a  handful  of  capitalists'  just 
because  small  firms  have  the  'power  to  resist'  large  monopolies.  That  would  be  denying  the 
determining  position  of  capitalist  firms  in  the  economy. 

Agriculture  In  Turkish  Ernnnmy 

Turkish  agricultural  sector  has  certain  general  characteristics,  some  of  which  stem  from  the 
nature'  of  agriculture  and  some  from  the  State  agricultural  policies.  It  is  influenced  by  'natural 
conditions  outside  the  control  of  the  producer-which  is  to  some  extent  true  even  in 
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technologically  advanced  countries.  There  is  a relatively  long  time  lag  between  demand  and 
supply;  the  flexibility  of  supply  is  low.  There  is  a dual  purpose  in  production;  for  subsistence 
and  for  the  market.  Only  the  latter  is  important  as  far  as  agricultural  price  policies  are 
concerned.  When  state  does  not  interfere,  agricultural  producers  are  open  to  a two-way 
exploitation  while  both  buying  their  inputs  and  selling  their  products.  Because,  although  they 
sell  in  an  almost  completely  competitive  market,  they  buy  their  inputs  from  oligopolistic  or 
monopolistic  markets  (Kip  1988). 

Official  statistics  from  mid-1920s  to  mid-1980s  indicate,  on  the  one  hand,  a remarkable 
growth  in  agricultural  production,  and  on  the  other,  a decline  in  the  importance  of  agriculture  in 
the  overall  economy.  In  the  1920s,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  population  in  Turkey  was  rural.  Of 
the  13  million  populahon,  6 million  was  in  agriculture.  Their  share  of  the  GNP  was  48  per  cent. 
In  the  1980s,  the  share  of  10  million  people  who  worked  in  the  agricultural  sector  was  18  per 
cent  of  the  GNP  (Pamuk  and  Toprak  1988)  and  the  relative  share  of  agriculture  in  export  has 
dropped  to  22  per  cent.  In  terms  of  its  share  in  the  GNP,  the  agricultural  sector  became  third  in 
line  after  the  service  sector  and  the  industrial  sector.  During  the  period  between  1980  and  1985 
censuses,  employment  in  agriculture  and  agriculture  related  sector  (forestry,  hunting  and 
fishing)  decreased  by  one  per  cent.  While  59.95  per  cent  of  the  active  population  in  1980, 12 
years  old  and  over,  were  employed  in  agriculture,  in  five  years  this  percentage  dropped  to  58.95 
per  cent.  Yet  agriculture  is  still  an  important  sector  in  Turkish  economy,  because  the  absolute 
number  of  people  in  agricultural  activities  increased;  almost  59  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
in  1985  made  their  living  in  agriculture  (State  Institute  of  Statistics  1988);  and  it  contributed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  up  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  export  (Kip  1988). 

If  one  looks  at  the  distribution  of  land,  large  firms  with  landholdings  over  100  decares  hold 
more  than  half  of  the  cultivable  agricultural  land,  using  p>ermanent  and/or  temporary  wage 
labor.  However,  small  production  dominates  Turkish  agriculture  as  far  as  the  number  of 
producers  are  concerned  (See  Tables  2-1  and  2-2). 
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TABLE  2-1 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FIRMS  BY  SIZE 
IN  1963, 1970  AND  1980  AGRICULTURAL  CENSUSES 


1963 

1970 

1980 

Firm  Size 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of  Firms 

percent 

of  Firms 

percent 

of  Firms 

percent 

1-50 

2132  288 

68.8 

2216  243 

75.1 

2267021 

62.1 

51-100 

561  732 

18.1 

452  000 

14.7 

738  376 

20.2 

101-200 

291  693 

9.4 

220000 

7.1 

421523 

11.6 

201-500 

99  785 

3.2 

78492 

2.6 

194  551 

5.3 

501-1000 

11029 

0.4 

12  810 

0.4 

26407 

0.7 

Over  1001 

4 323 

0.1 

2 310 

0.1 

3032 

0.1 

Total 

3100850 

100.0 

3082  986 

100.0 

3650910 

100.0 

Source:  Adapted  from  Aksit  (1988:  189). 

TABLE  2-2 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  BY  FIRM  SIZE 
IN  1963, 1970  AND  1980  AGRICULTURAL  CENSUSES 

Firm  Size 
(Decares) 

1963 

Ag.  Land 

(Decares)  percent 

1970 

Ag.  Land 

( Decares ) per  cent 

1980 

Ag.  Land 

(Decares)  percent 

1-50 

40793  860 

24.4 

41  311  080 

29.6 

45555  886 

20.0 

51-100 

39  953  170 

23.9 

32328  750 

23.1 

48  392  133 

21.2 

101-200 

39  730  730 

23.7 

30  428  580 

21.8 

54  244  977 

23.8 

201-500 

28  421  270 

17.0 

19  911590 

14.3 

52  086  884 

22.9 

501-1000 

7551  580 

4.5 

8 039  370 

5.8 

17858  013 

7.9 

Over  1001 

10  892  740 

6.5 

7566140 

5.4 

9 502  3% 

4.2 

Total 

167343  350 

100.0 

139  585  520 

100.0 

227  640  289 

100.0 

Source:  Adapted  from  Aksit  (1988: 190). 


The  statistics  in  1963, 1970  and  1980  show  that  there  has  not  been  a significant  change  in 
the  category  of  firms  with  landholdings  between  101  to  200  decares;  that  over  80  per  cent  of 
firms  own  small  landholdings  of  1 to  100  decares  which  own  a little  over  40  f>er  cent  of  the 
cultivable  land;  and  that  between  1963  and  1980,  there  has  been  a 7 per  cent  decline  in  the 
small-landholdings. 

State  Agricultural  Policies 

Most  agrarian  economists  and  rural  sociologists  in  Turkey,  whether  they  see  PCP  and  CP  as 
alternative  ways  of  rural  transformation  or  not,  agree  that  the  State  policies  have 
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prevented/postponed/interrupted  the  development  of  a capitalist  agriculture  in  Turkey  (for 
example  Onder,  Keyder,  and  Kazgan,  in  Toprak  and  Pamuk  1988).  The  'peasant  class'  that 
characterized  the  previous  historic  stage  in  Turkish  agriculture  has  begun  to  disappear. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  majority  of  Turkish  villagers  "were  living  within  peasant 
relations  — that  is,  in  socioeconomic  conditions  where  commoditization  was  weak  and  where 
impersonal  market  relations  did  not  exist.  Mechanisms  of  exploitation  and  power  hierarchies 
appeared  outside  the  economy"  (Keyder  1988: 164-165,  translation  mine). 

Due  to  both  historic  opportunities  and  the  conscious  State  policies,  a certain  mode  of 
production  emerged  in  Turkish  agriculture  in  the  1950s.  Family  firms  which  owned  their  means 
of  productions,  which  opened  to  the  market,  and  which  produced  in  accordance  with  price 
indicators,  began  characterizing  agriculture  as  PCP.  And  this  mode  of  production  prevented 
capitalism  from  developing. 

The  forms  of  State  intervention  in  Turkish  economy  have  important  consequences  in  the 
developments  in  the  agricultural  sector.  Taxation  and  protective  price  policies  are  two 
important  mechanisms  which  reveal  both  the  place  of  agriculture  in  the  economy  and  the  role 
of  State  in  agriculture.  Beginning  with  the  early  years  of  the  Republic,  State  policies  have 
equated  'development'  with  industrialization,  taking  agricultural  sector  not  in  terms  of  its 
internal  structures  and  the  transformation  of  those  structures,  but  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to 
the  accumulation  and  growth  of  the  industrial  sector.  Agriculture  has  contributed  to  the  non- 
agricultural  sector  in  terms  of  labor  and  products;  by  being  an  internal  market  for  the  industry 
(Pamuk  and  Toprak  1988,  Kiigiik  1979);  and  as  a source  of  unearned  income,  i.e.,  tax  (Onder  1988). 

State  policies  during  World  War  II  have  put  a great  burden  on  small  producers  (Birtek  and 
Keyder  1975,  Pamuk  1988).  In  order  to  provide  food  for  towns  and  the  military,  the  state 
interfered  with  the  market  to  a great  extent.  It  tried  to  supply  the  necessary  grains  on  the  basis 
of  fixed  prices,  by  strictly  controlling  trade  and  even  production.  State  agricultural  policies 
during  the  1939-1943  period  included  the  compulsory  sale  of  grains  to  the  state  by  the  producer; 
fixed  prices  for  selling  25  per  cent  of  their  produce  which  left  small  producers  without 
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subsistence  or  without  seed  for  the  following  year;  and  the  1943  legislation  of  the  Toprak 
Mahsulleri  Vergisi  (agricultural  produce  tax)  in  a range  from  8 per  cent  to  12  per  cent,  became  a 
serious  burden  on  the  small  peasant.  From  the  perspective  of  industrial  bourgeoisie,  it  helped 
towards  the  solution  of  finance  problems  (Kiigiik  1979).  Although  these  policies  were  lifted  in 
1945,  by  putting  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  years  on  small  producers,  the  state,  that  is  the 
single-party  regime,  lost  the  support  of  a large  sector  of  the  society,  in  a country  where  80  per 
cent  of  the  population  lived  on  agriculture  (Pamuk  1988). 

In  1945  the  Qiftqiyi  Topraklandirma  Yasasi,  legislation  to  provide  land  for  farmers  with 
little  or  no  land,  was  passed  in  the  parliament,  but  it  could  not  be  effective  due  to  the  powerful 
resistance  of  large  landholders.  According  to  Kugiik,  the  attempt  to  give  land  to  landless 
peasants  was  a step  towards  the  solution  of  the  internal  market  problem. 

In  the  second  multi-party  elections  of  1950,  all  sections  of  peasantry  supported  the 
Democrat  Party  as  opposed  to  the  Republican  People's  Party.  The  large  landholders  supported 
DP  because  it  promised  a market  oriented  policy,  whereas  small  and  middle  peasants 
supported  it  as  a reaction  to  the  war  time  policies  of  the  single-party  regime  (Pamuk  1988). 

Structural  transformation  in  Turkish  agricultural  economy  during  early  1950s  started  with 
the  Marshall  Aid  after  1948,  which  introduced  mechanization  in  agriculture  and  brought 
incentives  for  using  tractors.  Between  1948-1955  agricultural  machinery  (index  1948: 100, 1955: 
330.8)  increased  cultivated  land  and  agricultural  production  remarkably  (Toprak  1988). 


TABLE  2-3 

SUMMARY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  1950s 


1948 

1950 

1955 

1957-58 

Tractors 

1750 

16  000 

40  000 

Combines 

1000 

6 000 

Agr.  Credit  (TL) 

250000 

2 100  000 

Cultivated  Land  (Dec) 

140  000  000 

220  000000 

Highways  (Km) 

44  000 

60000 

Source:  Adapted  from  Keyder  (1988). 


Between  1940  and  1972,  the  number  of  tractors  increased  about  130  times.  Thus,  the  ratio  of 
cultivable  land  using  tractors  to  total  land  increased  about  40  times.  Between  1965  and  1972,  the 
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use  of  synthetic  fertilizers  in  agriculture  multiplied  by  four;  the  amount  of  fertilized  land 
increased  five  rimes;  and  the  ratio  of  fertilized  land  to  total  land  increased  by  six  rimes. 
Agricultural  credits  in  1972  increased  to  six  rimes  that  of  1965,  which  were  mostly  given  to 
large  enterprises.  Large  agricultural  firms  which  constituted  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
agricultural  enterprises  in  1968  were  using  82  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  credit  (Koksal  1971 
and  Kongar  1979: 440442). 

1963  marks  the  shift  to  Planned  Period  in  Turkish  economy.  Prior  to  the  planned  period 
(1923-1963),  since  the  1930s,  Base-Price  Policy  (Taban  Fiat  Politikasi)  has  been  used  as  a 
protective  pxjlicy  for  the  agricultural  sector.^  After  the  transition  to  Planned  Economv,  from  the 
First  Five-Year  Plan  through  the  Fifth  Five-Year  Plan,  the  number  of  products  that  were 
included  in  the  protective  policies  increased,  remarkably.  There  was  no  stability  in  the  support 
policies  of  the  Development  Plans  and  there  were  problems  in  implementation.  A definite 
production  plan  was  not  reedized  through  relative  prices  because  of  the  inclusiveness  of  its 
content;  extended  and  complex  institutional  organization;  and  lack  of  coordination  (Kip  1988). 
The  most  important  benefit  of  protective  policies,  from  the  perspective  of  the  producer,  is  that, 
it  neutralizes  speculative,  monopolistic  marketing  firms  in  the  market.  It  saves  the  producers 
from  market  risks  and  decreases  the  risk  of  trying  new  crops  and  technological  changes.  As  a 
result  of  the  existing  base-prices,  producers  can  make  the  decision  of  whether  they  will  sell 
their  produce  to  the  State  or  take  it  to  the  market.  The  implementation  has  been  criticized, 
however,  by  agrarian  economists,  because  of  certain  limitations.^ 


Taban  Fiat  is  defined  as,  "a  price  that  gives  the  farmers  the  opportunity  and  the 
guarantee  to  sell  their  products  at  a certain  minimum  price,  to  a pre-determined  buyer"  (Kip 
1988: 138,  translation  mine).  Protective  and  supportive  policies  began  in  Turkey  in  1932  for 
wheat  production.  In  1932,  T.C.  Ziraat  Bankasi  (Agricultural  Bank)  started  buying  the  wheat 
from  the  producers,  and  after  the  legislation  for  Tarim  Satis  Kooperatif  ve  Birlikleri 
(Agricultural  Sales  Cooperatives  and  Associations)  was  passed,  the  pxilicy  was  extensively 
implemented.  In  1937  Toprak  Mahsullen  Ofisi  (Office  of  Soil  Products)  took  over  this  duty,  and 
the  protection  of  certain  other  crops  such  as  sugar  beet,  tea,  hazelnuts,  raisins  and  olive  oil  was 
also  included,  mainly  to  enhance  export. 

Kip  s criticism  includes  the  following:  (1)  The  producer  has  no  role  in  the  determination 
of  the  base-prices.  (2)  The  methods  used  in  determining  the  base-prices  do  not  consider  the 
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In  the  period  between  1963  and  1985,  especially  after  1979,  the  margins  of  internal  trade  Uq 
Ticaret  Hadleri)  have  been  chcinging  against  the  agricultural  sector.'^  The  price  policy  has 
been  progressively  against  agricultural  products,  the  worst  being  grains.  This  is  esjjedally 
serious  when  one  considers  regional  variation  in  agriculhual  production.  "From  the  perspective 
of  grain  farmers  in  . . . central  and  eastern  Anatolia  —who  do  not  have  the  alternative  of 
producing  a variety  of  crops—  this  [price  policy)  has  vital  importance"  (Kip  1988: 161, 
translation  mine). 

Onder  (1988)  and  Kip  (1988)  have  shown  that  the  State  policies  used  certain  mechanisms  of 
resource  transfer  from  the  agncultural  sector  to  the  industrial  sector.  Yet,  because  the 
mechanism  used  was  arranging  the  margins  of  trade  in  favor  of  industry,  rather  than  employing 
a proper  taxation  policy,  resources  created  in  the  agricultural  sector  were  transferred  to  the 
merchant  class,  not  a class  with  high  tendencies  of  capital-accumulation-investments. 
Therefore,  Turkish  economy  could  not  get  out  of  the  hardship  of  resources  and  inequalities  in 
income  distribution  worsened  in  time  (Kazgan  1988).  Kiray  (1964, 1968)  in  her  Eregli  research  in 
1962  showed  that  the  most  serious  socioeconomic  differentiation  was  between  the  peasants  and 
merchants,  and  that  the  most  important  barrier  against  rural  development  was  the  transfer  of 
the  small  producers'  surplus  to  merchant-capital,  instead  of  investments  in  the  village. 


achial  costs  of  agricultural  inputs,  assessing  lower  costs  to  labor  and  land.  (3)  Since  the  base- 
pnces  are  not  announced  prior  to  sowing,  the  producers  do  not  have  effective  guidelines  to 
deade  about  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  the  crops  they  will  grow.  (4)  In  most  cases,  the  base- 
{mcw  do  not  reflect  incentives  for  improving  the  quality  of  produces;  and  even  when  they  do, 
^ buyere  do  not  follow  the  differential  pricing  for  different  qualities  of  products.  (5)  Both 
because  there  are  far  too  many  crops  and  products  which  are  included  in  the  base-price  policy, 
and  because  the  pnces  of  different  crops  are  determined  by  different  institutions,  there  is  no 
coordination  between  the  base-prices  of  different  crops  (1988: 146-149). 

Margins  of  Internal  Trade  is  an  indicator  of  the  exchange  margins  between  agricultural 
and  non-a^cultural  sectors.  If  agricultural  sector  provides  cheap  raw  products  to  the  industry, 
industnal  investment  will  increase.  In  addition  to  that,  if  food  provided  by  the  agricultural 
sector  and  consumed  by  the  industrial  workers  is  cheap,  it  will  reflect  on  the  wages.  Whether 
^gins  of  internal  trade  favor  the  agricultural  sector  or  whether  they  favor  industry 
determine  the  direction  and  degree  of  the  nation's  economic  development.  The  two  indices  used 
in  calculating  the  margins  of  internal  trade  show  the  prices  farmers  pay  and  receive. 
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Paths  of  Rural  Transtormation 

In  a 1979  study  that  was  conducted  by  a group  of  Turkish  sociologists  to  identify  and 
describe  "paths  of  transformation  which  represent  articulations  of  different  social  formations 
with  the  capitalist  economy,"  (Keyder  1983:  36)  a typology  of  four  basic  types  were  proposed, 
taking  villages  as  the  unit  of  analysis.^  These  four  types  where  characterized  by  (1)  production 
for  subsistence;  (2)  subordinate  commercialization;  (3)  petty  commodity  production  with 
accumulation;  and  (4)  capitalist  farming.  As  Keyder  estimated,  capitaUst  farming  villages 
constituted  less  than  five  percent,  while  villages  that  were  characterized  by  the  first  two 
types  (production  for  subsistence  and  subordinate  commercialism)  made  up  about  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  40,000  villages  in  Turkey.  The  third  type,  petty  commodity  production  and  accumulation, 
which  characterized  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  all  Turkish  villages  were  scattered  in  all  regions, 
whereas  capitalist  farming  was  confined  to  the  South  Eastern  region  "with  scattered 
representation  in  the  West  and  on  the  Mediterranean  coast"  (1983: 45).  The  majority  of  the 
villages  which  belonged  to  the  first  two  types  were  located  in  the  Eastern,  Black  Sea  and 
Interior  regions. 

In  order  to  contextualize  the  discussions  on  rural  transformations  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi 
in  a wider  perspective,  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  characteristics  of  these  typologies.  I wiU 
sununarize  the  first  three  types,  excluding  the  capitalist  farming  villages,  because  a 
combination  of  the  first  three  types  which  represent  the  variants  of  petty  commodity 
production  suits  most  to  the  social  formation  and  transformations  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi. 

In  the  first  type,  which  is  characterized  by  "production  for  subsistence,"  land  has  been 
fragmented  due  to  an  inheritance  pattern  with  multiple  heirs.  Major  economic  activity  is 
wheat  and  barley  cultivation.  Soil  is  not  fertile  and  the  yields  are  very  low,  although 
fertihzers  and  machinery  are  used.  There  is  neither  diversification  in  agriculture  nor  non- 

5 In  the  1979  research  to  which  Bahattin  Aksit,  Huricihan  Islamoglu,  Caglar  Keyder  and 
Ayse  Kudat  participated,  various  villages  in  the  provinces  of  Antalya,  Adana,  Diyarbakir, 
Ankara,  (>nkiri  and  Usak  were  surveyed.  See  also  Aricanli  (1986)  and  Aksit  (1990). 
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agricultural  activities.  All  households  own  some  land  and  animals:  there  is  no  differentiation 
within  the  village  and  no  concentration  of  the  resources.  However,  only  one  tenth  of  the 
households  are  self  sufficient  and  the  rest  are  subsidized  by  migrants  in  towns.  Seasonal 
migrations  which  began  in  the  1950s  are  replaced  by  permanent  household  migrations.  The 
village  population  is  composed  of  mostly  the  elderly  and  children,  and  is  slowly  declining. 
"Under  the  present  dynamics,"  states  Keyder,  "the  long  term  tendency  for  the  village  would 
seem  to  be  toward  extinction"  (1983: 38). 

The  second  typo,  subordinate  commercialization,  is  characterized  by  labor  intensive 
agriculture  and  non-agricultural  activities.  It  takes  place  in  a village  where,  similar  to  the 
first  typo,  the  soil  is  not  fertile,  the  land  is  fragmented,  and  there  is  no  landlessness.  Per  capita 
output,  however,  is  much  higher,  because  of  sp>ecialization  and  conunoditization  which  began 
in  the  late  1940s.  These  include  seasonal  migration  of  farm  laborers;  introduction  of  new  crops  — 
such  as  tobacco,  opium,  maize,  poplars,  grapos,  chick  peas,  vegetable  gardening  and  sheep 
husbandry-  and  diversification  of  agricultural  activities  after  1960;  as  well  as  the 
introduction  of  non-agricultural  activities  such  as  transport  of  vegetables  and  cloth  weaving 
through  a putting-out  arrangement.  Every  family  is  engaged  in  at  least  two  of  these  activities. 
Although  there  is  no  land  concentration  through  land  sales,  there  is  a differentiated  pattern  of 
accumulation  through  tractor  purchases  by  large  landholders  and  in  animal  ownership.  Yet,  it 
is  not  likely  that  this  differentiation  "will  lead  to  land  concentration  and  dispossession  of  the 
small  pleasantry,"  because  small-land  owners  are  able  to  supplement  their  incomes  by 
agricultural  and  agriculture  related  activities.  Thus,  "as  long  as  village  maintains  its  economic 
standing  and  provides  a diversity  of  income-earning  opportunities,  and  as  long  as  the  poorest 
pieasants  can  earn  sufficient  supplementary  income  through  seasonal  employment,  the 
probability  of  dispossession  is  low"  (Keyder  1983: 39). 

In  the  third  village  typo  which  is  characterized  by  petty  commodity  production  with 
accumulation,  the  land  is  relatively  fertile  and  the  )delds  are  high.  The  predominant  economic 
activity  is  grain  cultivation  (in  another  village  which  falls  in  the  same  category  it  is  irrigated 
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cotton  cultivation).  There  are  no  alternative  sources  of  employment  within  the  village  and 
there  is  no  labor  market,  neither  for  hiring  labor  nor  for  hiring  out.  Mechanical  harvesters, 
tractors  and  combines  are  used  in  the  machinery-intensive  agriculture.  Typically,  households 
use  their  own  labor,  maintaining  land  concentration  around  'optimum  size.'  The  holdings  are 
larger.  Poorer  families  migrate  to  towns,  selling  their  land  to  the  ones  who  "are  willing  to 
purchase  land  towards  the  attainment  of  their  optimal  size."  Fragmentation  is  avoided  and 
the  population  has  been  kept  stable  since  the  1970s  by  permanent  migrations  to  town  and  by  the 
education  of  'extra'  offspring.  Surplus  is  invested  within  agriculture,  by  means  of  purchasing 
land  and  machinery.  Almost  all  production  is  for  the  market  and  daily  subsistence  is  provided 
from  town  markets:  "the  entire  consumption  package  of  the  families  in  the  village  resembles 
urban  norms"  (1983: 41). 

In  evaluating  the  relative  stability  of  these  three  types  of  villages,  Keyder  expects 
transformations  in  the  first  two  types,  but  finds  the  third  type  to  be  stable  and  "irreversible" 
provided  that  the  present  conditions  continue.^ 

Migration:  The  'ExiP  Option 

Between  1927  (the  first  population  census  during  the  republican  era)  and  1985,  the 
population  in  Turkey  increased  from  135  million  to  505  million.  From  1927  to  1950  the  ratio  of 
rural  and  urban  populations  remained  stable:  about  75  per  cent  lived  in  hoys  and  bucaks 
(roughly,  rural  areas  ),  and  25  per  cent  lived  in  il  and  ilqe  centers  (roughly  'urban  areas').  From 
1950  on,  the  rural  population  decreased  by  3 to  4 per  cent  every  five  years  until  1980.  And  by 

^ At  a recent  conference,  Aksit  sununarized  his  critique  of  the  analysis  of  'Paths  of  Rural 
Transformation,'  of  which  he  was  initially  a proponent.  He  argued  that  (1)  emphasizing  the 
state  policies  of  the  1950s  was  not  adequate;  the  developments  in  the  1960s  and  early  70s  were 
equally  important  in  the  "entrenchment  of  small  commodity  production  and  defeat  of 
landlordism  and  subordination  of  merchant  capital  to  industrial  capital;"  (2)  The  "structural 
adjustment'  measures  of  the  1980s  have  influenced  small  farmers,  "in  the  form  of  adverse  terms 
of  trade  [and]  withdrawal  of  price  supports;"  (3)  Capitalist  farms  are  not  restricted  to  a 
specific  region.  'Mediterranean,  Aegean,  Marmara  and  Central  Anatolian  regions  do  have 
capitalist  farms  and  their  numbers  might  increase  in  the  future;"  and  (4)  "Small  commodity 
producers  have  been  highly  differentiated  within  as  well  as  between  villages  to  force  us  to 
revise  the  depiction  of  paths  of  transformation  at  the  village  level  only"  (Aksit  1990:  10). 
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1985,  with  a 9 per  cent  decrease  during  the  last  five  years,  it  dropped  below  50  per  cent,  for  the 
first  time  in  Turkish  history  (see  table  2-4). 


TABLE  2-4 

CHANGES  IN  RURAL  AND  URBAN  POPULATIONS  IN  TURKEY:  1927-1985 


Census  Year 

Population 

(thousands) 

Urban  population 
provinces  and  subprovinces 
(percent) 

Rural  Population 
districts  & villages 
(percent) 

1927 

13  648 

24.2 

75.8 

1935 

16 158 

23.5 

76.5 

1940 

17821 

24.4. 

75.6 

1945 

18  790 

24.9 

75.1 

1950 

20  947 

25.0 

75.0 

1955 

24  065 

28.8 

71.2 

1960 

27755 

31.9 

68.1 

1965 

31  391 

34.4 

65.6 

1970 

35605 

38.5 

61.5 

1975 

40348 

41.8 

58.2 

1980 

44  737 

43.9 

56.1 

1985 

50664 

53.0 

47.0 

Source:  State  Institute  of  Statistics  1987. 


One  of  the  key  reasons  behind  the  stability  of  family  farming  is  national  and  international 
out-migration.  Migration,  i.e.,  the  'exiT  from  agriculture  option,  explains  the  lack  of 
polarization  and  proletarianization  within  the  agricultural  sector,  in  spite  of  increasing 
population  and  limitations  of  land.  Through  seasonal  labor  migration  villages  are  subsidized 
by  the  remittances  of  the  migrants  to  their  households.  Permanent  household  migration 
subsidizes  the  villages  (by  the  inter-household  relations  among  kin)  and  relieves  the 
population  pressure  on  the  land.  It  allows  family  farming  and  independent  middle  peasantry 
to  continue  and  prevent  polarization  into  large  landholding  and  landless  peasantry. 

Transformations  through  migration  are  the  most  drastic  ones.  According  to  Keyder's 
typology,  permanent  migrants  from  villages  that  are  characterized  by  petty  commodity 
production  and  accumulation  are  not  readily  proletarianized  because  they  "leave  the  village 
with  a supply  of  cash  - obtained  through  the  sale  of  land"  (1983:  45).  Permanent  migrants  from 
villages  characterized  by  production  for  subsistence  and  subordinate  commercialization  (Types 
1 and  2),  on  the  other  hand,  join  the  urban  proletariat.  Thus,  Keyder  concludes  that. 
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inter-village  land  distribution  is  much  more  uneven  than  intra-village 
distributions.  In  line  with  this  observation,  we  argue  that  proletarianisation 
occurs  at  the  level  of  national  division  of  labour.  Instead  of  searching  for  a 
proletariat  inside  agriculture  we  need  to  investigate  economy-wide 
developments  in  the  sodal  division  of  labour.  (1983:  48) 

Rural  Transformation  and  Socioeconomic  Change  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elhasi 

It  is  not  possible  to  present  a 'fact  sheet'  of  the  agrarian  transformations.  The  above 
discussion,  however,  draws  some  fragments  of  the  picture  in  Turkey,  and  helps  us  contextualize 
the  transformations  that  have  been  taking  place  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi. 

The  changes  in  the  Turkish  agriculture  since  the  1920s,  undoubtedly,  influenced  the 
agriculture  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi.  The  agricultural  production  grew;  the  importance  of 
agriculture  decreased  as  an  income  source;  and  the  nation-wide  stratification  increased  between 
Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  agriculturalists  on  the  one  hand  and  non-agriculturalists  living  in  towns. 
Since  the  1950s,  both  villages  were  influenced  by  the  intensification  of  agriculture  in  the  forms 
of  increased  mechanization;  synthetic  fertilizers;  agricultural  credit;  and  transportation.  The 
same  inconsistent  protective  base-price  policies  of  the  state,  and  the  same  margins  of  internal 
trade  applied  to  both  villages. 

The  fundamental  features  of  the  Turkish  agriculture  were  observed  in  both  Sakaltutan  and 
Elbasi:  the  peasant-owned  family  farm  was  the  basic  unit  of  production;  there  was  no 
monopolization  of  the  land;  family  labor  continued  to  be  the  most  fundamental  form  of  labor 
force;  agricultural  wage  labor  was  limited  in  terms  of  both  the  numbers  of  workers  and  the 
season;  and  the  high  seasonal  demand  explained  agricultural  wage  labor  rather  than 
landlessness.  Moreover,  the  "internal  dynamics  which  generates  social  and  cultural  resistance 
to  capitalism  itself"  (Long  1984: 4)  was  observed  in  the  legitimization  of  and  some  sanctions 
against  production,  in  both  villages.  In  summary,  capitalization  mthin  agriculture  was  not 
observed  in  either  Sakaltutan  or  Elbasi.  However,  inequality  of  wealth  and  income  increased 
as  a result  of  both  non-agricultural  occupations  and  permanent  household  migrations  to  towns. 

In  the  four-type  typology  of  paths  of  rural  transformation,  in  a broad  generalization,  both 
Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  faU  under  the  second  category,  "subordinate  commercialization."  Yet, 
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there  are  differences  (1)  between  the  two  villages  in  the  ways  commercialization  is  used;  and 
(2)  between  households  among  villages,  some  of  which  fall  under  the  category  "production  for 
subsistence"  and  some  under  "petty  commodity  production  with  accumulation." 

The  "peasantization"  perspective  is  applicable  to  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  cases  in  the 
terms  of  the  villagers'  attachment  to  land  and  farming  as  a primary  occupation.  However,  the 
availability  of  land  at  village  level  is  the  key  determinant  of  these  two  villages'  paths  of 
transformation.  In  Elbasi,  in  the  presence  of  more  land  per  capita,  there  are  objective  conditions 
for  "attachment"  to  land;  in  Sakaltutan,  however,  where  there  is  not  much  land  to  speak  of, 
"attachment"  is  irrelevant  for  most  households. 

Adopting  the  "proletarianization"  terminology,  Sakaltutan  inhabits  more  "disguised" 
proletarians  whose  households  are  village-based  but  who  have  no  links  with  land.  As  Stirling 
stated,  in  early  1950  already,  [Sakaltutan]  was  to  some  extent  a workers'  dormitory  and  a 
place  of  domestic  reproduction  for  men  employed  virtually  full  time  in  the  urban  economy  (1988: 
5).  Again  using  the  proletarianization  terminology,  one  can  talk  of  " mass  exodus  from  the 
countryside"  and  "decomposition  of  peasantry"  more  for  the  case  of  Sakaltutan  than  Elbasi. 

External  factors  such  as  the  availability  of  non-agricultural  employment  in  Turkish  towns; 
availability  of  village-based  carpet  weaving  as  a "putting-out"  industry;  and  the  state  of  the 
world  economy  which  may  or  may  not  enable  international  migration,  have  crucial  importance 
in  the  rural  transformation  of  the  two  villages.  However,  the  differences  between  Sakaltutan 
and  Elbasi  in  the  extent  of  men's  pendular  migration  and  women's  carpet  weaving  show  that 
similar  external  factors  do  not  necessarily  influence  the  two  villages  in  the  same  ways.  The 
availability  of  land  determines  the  type  and  extent  of  non-agricultural  production. 

Households  and  Gender  Relations 

Defining  Hpusehpld":  Co-residencv.  Income-Pooling  and  Reproduction 

There  are  different  ways  in  which  "household"  is  defined,  sometimes,  but  not  always,  as  an 
integral  part  of  a broad  theoretical  framework.  Some  authors  have  used  the  terms  household 
and  family  interchangably.  G.P.  Murdock's  definition  of  the  family,  for  example,  coincides 
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with  the  definition  of  the  household,  more  or  less  including  the  three  aspects  of  households 
(co-residency,  income  pooling  and  reproduction): 

The  family  is  a soda!  group  characterized  by  common  residence,  economic 
cooperation,  and  reproduction.  It  includes  adults  of  both  sexes,  at  least  two  of 
whom  maintain  a sodally  approved  sexual  relationship,  and  one  or  more 
children,  own  or  adopted,  of  the  sexually  cohabiting  adults  (1949: 1 cited  in 
Pasternak  1976:  84). 


The  way  Pasternak  criticized  Murdock's  definition  of  the  family  illustrates  a widely 
accepted  definition  of  the  household:  "to  require  that  members  of  a family  live  together  is,  in 
effect,  to  confuse  qualitatively  different  social  units-the  family  and  the  household"  (1976:  84). 
In  conventional  literature,"  household  and  family  are  differentiated  in  terms  of  co-residency, 
where  co-residency  is  a feature  of  households  but  not  necessarily  of  families  (cf.  Carter  1984). 

The  view  of  households  as  income-pooling  units  stemmed  from  a focus  on  the  relationship 
between  household  organization  and  labor-force  patterns  in  the  World  Economy.  Households  as 
income-pooling  units,  are  not  equated  with  co-residential  groups,  because  "the  units  of 
consumption  are  . . . much  larger  than  individual  dwelling  units"  (Sntith,  Wallerstein  and 
Evers  1984:  9).  Fnedman  (1984)  discussed  the  characteristics  of  the  concept  of  households  as 
income-pooling  umts,  as  they  differ  from  the  conceptualization  of  households  in  much  of  the 
conventional  literatures.  One  major  difference  is  in  the  understanding  of  household  income.  The 
Research  Working  Group  of  the  Fernand  Braudel  Center  specified  five  sources  of  income  which 
are  pooled  into  the  household's  collective  consumption  fund:" 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


wage  labor/capital  relationships  with  remuneration  either  in  wages  or  in 
kind  (whether  these  wages  are  paid  in  money  or  in  kind  makes  a difference 
for  the  world^onomy  as  a whole,  but  may  not  make  a great  difference  to 
the  household  consumption  fund); 

work  outside  market  relations  that  results  in  directly  consumable  goods 
(these  are  most  often  called  "subsistence"  or  "domestic  labor"  activities); 
labor  in  activities  that  lead  to  the  sale  of  commodities  on  the  market  (this 
may  be  the  result  of  "petty  commodity  production"  or  of  "petty  commerce"); 

contractual  relationships  over  the  use  of  land,  animals,  equipment,  money,' 
etc.,  that  lead  to  rental  income;  and 


h^nsfer  payments  (gifts,  subsidies,  or  any  other  income  received  without 
immediate  reciprocal  exchange  of  labor  or  commodities)  (Friedman  1984:  46). 
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The  reconceptualization  of  the  household  as  an  income-pooling  unit  —"not  as  a determinate 
set  of  people  but  as  a set  of  relationships  that  impose  a mutual  obligation  to  pool  resources  from 
a multiplicity  of  labor  forms  whether  or  not  one  of  those  resources  is  a conunon  residence" 
(Friedman  1984:  48)-  is  appropriate  in  rural  Central  Anatolia.  In  cases  where  the  same  man 
has  income  pooling  obligations  in  more  than  one  households  (as  seen  in  the  few  cases  of 

polygyny,  for  example),  it  is  useful  to  look  at  the  relations  rather  than  definite  membership  to 
one  household. 

The  definition  of  household  as  a "malleable"  system  is  very  useful  as  a guide  to  look  at  the 
interrelations  between  non-co-residential  and  within  co-residential  groups,  but  1 do  not  think  it 
is  possible  to  define  a unit  of  analysis  by  its  income-pooling  characteristic,  not  only  because  I 
have  a theoretical  opposition  to  the  concept,  as  I will  discuss  later  on,  but  also  because  it  is  not 
pragmatic  for  research  purposes.  The  household  as  an  income-pooling  unit  is,  by  definition  and 
decidedly,  very  temporal  and  dynamic.  Operationalization  for  data  collection,  even  for  the 
duration  of  the  research,  would  be  impossible  if  definite  boundaries  were  not  imposed  on 
households.  Income  pooling"  is  a very  broad  category  which  includes  different  degrees  of 
pooling,  from  all  to  partial  income,  which  is  not  exclusive  for  household  members.  Furthermore, 
since  income"  is  conceived  m a comprehensive  way,  including  gifts,  in  addition  to  wages,  inter- 
household labor  exchange,  which  may  or  may  not  be  reciprocated  immediately,  and  neighborly 
obligations  are  difficult  to  handle. 

Friedman  herself,  coming  from  the  Fernand  Braudel  Center's  Research  Group  on  Households 
and  Production  Processes,  admits  that  they  "consistently  run  into  a problem  of  household 
boundanes,  membership  and  composition  - and  thus  a problem  with  available  data  sources," 
and  that,  "income-pooling  appears  to  have  rather  complex,  circuitous,  and  overlapping 
boundaries."  In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  she  suggests  conceptualizing  "two  types  of  income- 
pooling arrangements  - one,  a long  term  household  with  life-time  obligations  and  rights 
ensunng  exchanges  among  a core  group  and  the  other,  a short-term  household  with  less 
cohesive  networks  between  fictive  kin,  'friends,'  neighbors,  and  co-workers  that  exist  for 
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speafic  purposes  and  for  a shorter  duration"  (1984: 51).  This  double  conceptualization  of 
households  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary,  if  there  are  already  other  concepts,  such  as  neighbors, 
"friends,"  networks,  kin  groups,  and  so  on,  which  fulfill  the  same  need  (for  a discussion  of  units 
of  analysis  other  than  households,  see  Schmink  1984  and  Wong  1984). 

If  not  in  the  strict  definition  of  the  household,  however,  the  World  System  approach  is 
useful  in  calling  attention  to  the  different  reproductive  strategies  people  used,  whether  they 
were  intra-  or  inter-household  forms  of  income-pooling,  as  well  as  emphasizing  the 
relationships  between  households  and  the  capitalist  world  economy.  (Of  course,  Wallerstein  et 
al.  included  all  functions  within  the  household,  by  defining  household  as  a "malleable"  unit. 
That  is,  if  reproduction  of  the  "household"  members,  in  our  definition,  depended  on  income  from 
another  household,  again  in  our  definition,  then  Wallerstein  et  al.  would  consider  the  two  as 
one  household.) 

The  conceptualization  of  households  as  income-pooling  units,  where  income  is  collected  into 
a center,  a "collective  consumption  fund"  and  redistributed  to  the  members,  as  Polanyi  suggested 
in  1957,  includes  a structure  of  authority  which  organizes  and  administers  this  cooperation  and 
redistribution.  The  patriarchal  family,  whether  it  is  "extended"  or  "nuclear,"  is  the  reflection 
of  this  requirement.  With  regard  to  the  "patriarchal  family,"  the  discussion  on  the  authority 
of  the  household  head  is  especially  important.  As  Wong  states,  "the  struggle  over  labor-force 
allocation  may  thus  take  place  not  merely  between  the  household  and  capitalism,  but  within 
the  household  itself"  (1984:  57).  Wong' s two  examples  of  this  struggle  include  the  widespread 
phenomena  of  the  control  of  child  labor  and  the  practices  of  primogeniture  and  ultimogeniture 
which  determine  who  in  the  household  will  reproduce.  Control  of  junior  women's  and  men's 
labor  is  another  widespread  example  of  the  same  intra-household  struggle. 

There  is  evidence  in  anthropological  literature  that  income-pooling  is  not  the  definitive 
criteria  for  all  households  cross-culturally,  that  not  all  income  was  pooled  into  a center,  and 
that  husbands  and  wives  had  separate  accounts  in  some  societies,  which  led  Wong  to  conclude 
that,  "a  household  with  a collective  consumption  fund  to  assure  the  reproduction  of  its 
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constituent  members  would  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule"  (1984: 58).  This  debate  over 
income-pooling  versus  maintaining  separate  accounts  within  the  household  led  me  to  look  into 
the  problem  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi. 

Household  Structure.  Formation  and  Transformation 

Study  of  households  and  families  have  covered  a great  proportion  of  the  social  science 
literature.^  Household  structure,  especially  among  peasantry,  has  generated  considerable 
debate.  Both  in  the  sociology  of  the  family  literature,  which  falls  roughly  in  the  theoretical 
context  of  the  'modernization  school,'  and  in  classical  marxism,  changes  in  household  and 
family  structures  are  conceptualized  as  a 'response'  to  industrialization. 

In  the  family  history  literature,  household  functions  are  transferred  to  organizations  in 
industrial  societies,  and  authority  relations  change  within  the  nuclear  family.  In  the 
"nineteenth  century  evolutionary  scenarios  of  domestic  group  change,"  wrote  Netting,  Wilk  and 
Amould,  the  nuclear  conjugal  unit  with  monogamous  marriage  and  neolocal  residence  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  'progress'"  (1984:  xiv).  Smith,  for  example,  paraphrasing  Parsons  and  Bales 
(1955:  10)  stated  that,  "in  modem,  highly  differentiated  societies  such  as  those  of  North 
America  and  Europe  the  farmly  has  become  a highly  specialized  agency  exhibiting  the 
essential  and  irreducible  characteristics  which  are  significant  for  cross-cultural  comparison" 
(Smith  1968:  301).  In  marxism,  too,  household  structure  is  taken  as  a dependent  variable,  as  an 
effect  of  economic  determinations.  Nuclear  families  are  associated  with  industrial 
capitalism.  "The  classic  example  here  is  the  thesis  that  the  nuclear  family  form  has 


7 For  three  reviews,  see  Netting,  Wilk  and  Amould  (1984),  Friedman  (1984)  and  Barrett 
(1988  [19801:  187-226).  Netting  et  al.  reviewed  the  history  of  the  household  concept  and 
concluded  that;  "broad  evolutionary  syntheses  of  family  change  are  linear,  too  simplistic,  and 
rooted  in  ideological  preconceptions"  (1984:  xviii).  Friedman  reviewed  three  sets  of  literature 
u households  and  families:  The  sociology  of  the  family/family  history  beginning  in 

the  1950s  with  Parsons;  the  critique  of  this  family  history  by  'women's  studies,'  which  emerged 
m the  early  1970s;  and  the  literature  on  households  in  terms  of  labor-force  formation  in  the 
world  economy.  Barrett's  review  classified  the  literature  into  two:  sociological  and  classical 
marxist  work  which  conceptualized  the  family  and  household  as  an  'effect'  of  economic 
deteminations;  and  feminist,  as  well  as  anti-feminist,  theories  which  conceptualized  family 
as  a biological  'cause'  of  patriarchy. 
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developed  because  it  is  particularly  well  suited  to  industrial  capitalism's  need  for  a mobile 
labour  force"  (Barrett  1988:  188). 

The  Research  Working  Group  on  Households,  Labor  Force  Formation,  and  the  World- 
Economy  of  the  Fernand  Braudel  Center  reconceptualized  households  as  "malleable"  income- 
pooling units.  They  firmly  stated  that  a "trans-historical"  view  of  the  household  as  an 
institution  is  a misleading  one,  and  forms  of  households  were  not  "responses"  to  a capitalist 
world,  but  were  "part  and  parcel  of  that  world."  They,  defined  households  in  terms  of  labor 
force  generation  for  the  world  capitalist  economy,  and  household  size  as  its  function.  According 
Wallerstein,  "intermediate  households"  constitute  the  majority  of  income-pooling  units  in  a 
world-wide  survey  (1984: 20).  The  income-pooling  units  may  range  from  communities  of  50  to  100 
piersons,  to  isolated  units  of  individuals  or  'nuclear  families'  of  two  adults  with  or  without 
children.  But  in  the  capitalist  world  economy,  according  to  Wallerstein,  both  extreme  ends 
have  disadvantages  as  far  as  accumulator's  interests  are  concerned. 

By  its  structure  and  the  ways  in  which  it  functions,  the  household  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  both  the  individual  entrepreneurs  and  the  world  class  of  accumulators,  by 
carrying  tensions  in  its  characteristics.  Wallerstein  specifies  three  such  characteristics  of 
households  in  the  world  capitalist  system.  First  of  all,  the  link  between  household 
organization  and  territoriality  has  been  broken  in  terms  of  both  detachment  of  people  from  land 
and  elimination  of  co-residentiality,  even  if  temporal.  The  second  characteristic  is  that  there 
is  a partial  dependence  on  wage-labor,  which  mecms  a partial  dependence  on  non-wage  labor,  in 
every  individual  household  in  the  capitalist  world.  It  has  been  documented  that  reliance  on 
wage  labor  does  not  increase  linearly,  through  its  historical  development,  although  the 
amount  of  wage  labor  has  been  increasing.  And  finally,  there  is  stratification,  in  the 
participation  in  the  labor  force,  by  gender  and  ethnicity.  The  tensions  embedded  in  these 
characteristics,  according  to  Wallerstein,  are:  (1)  "the  break  from  territoriality  but  some  role 
for  co-residency,-"  (2)  "a  waged  labor  system  but  only  a partial  one,-"  and  (3)  "ethnic  and  gender 
stratification  system  but  one  moderated  by  an  ideology  of  equal  opportunity"  (1984: 19). 
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For  studying  the  changes  in  household  structure  and  formation  in  rural  central  Anatolia,  I 
found  the  framework  suggested  by  the  Fernand  Braudel  Center  to  be  a useful  one.  It  helps  to 
clarify  the  definition  of  "household,"  to  examine  intra-  and  inter-household  relations  linked 
with  the  relations  between  waged  and  unwaged  labor,  and  to  explain  certain  changes  in  what 
we  include  in  the  domain  of  kinship,  such  as  the  changes  in  the  rules  of  co-residence  linked 
with  seasonal  labor  migration. 

However,  two  kinds,  or  levels,  of  changes  in  household  structure  can  be  conceptualized, 
simultaneously:  "cyclical  change"  and  "linear  change."  Thus  far,  the  discussions  about 
"household  transformation"  were  at  the  level  of  "linear  change,"  taking  into  consideration  the 
long  term  changes  in  the  nature  of  reproduction  or  continuity  of  household  structures.  Both  the 
theory  on  the  restructuring  of  the  household  in  the  capitalist  world  economy,  and  the 
sociological  theories  of  family,  in  connection  with  "modernization,"  urbanization  and 
industrialization,  which  predicted  that  both  family  (co-residential  household)  size  would 
decrease  and  "traditional  extended  families"  would  transform  into  "modem  nuclear  families," 
were  at  the  level  of  this  linear,  long-term  "evolutionary"  change.  Both  historical  and  social 
science  research  have  produced  some  evidence,  however,  to  suggest  that  nuclear  families  have 
been  dominant  among  European  peasantry,  long  before  industrialization  and  capitalism 
emerged  (Laslett  1972  and  Goody  1986  [19831). 

What  1 call  "cyclical  change"  here,  can  also  be  seen  as  "stability"  or  some  sort  of 
equilibrium"  at  a higher  level  of  abstraction.  The  concept  of  cyclical  change  in  household 
stracture  is  similar  to  the  "rites  of  passage"  that  mark  different  stages  of  the  "life  cycle"  of 
individuals  where  the  individuals  change  but  the  rituals  remain  the  same  (see  for  example  the 
'anatom/  of  the  Andean  Zumbagua  household,  Weismantel  1989).  This  level  of  household 
change  depends  on  the  household  demography,  and  reflects  on  to  household  economy  in  the 
Chayanovian  sense  (1986  [1924],  see  footnote  1). 

In  discussing  household  stmctures,  several  authors  have  pointed  to  the  importance  of 
conceiving  households  as  "processes"  rather  than  as  static  units  (Hareven  1974).  They 
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emphasized  the  strengths  of  diachronic  analysis  which  depicts  the  diversity  and 
transformation  in  household /family  formations  in  different  stages  of  their  life  cycles,  rather 
than  synchronic,  "snapshot"  analysis  which  obscures  the  changes  which  come  with  the  life 
cycle.  As  Fortes  wrote,  "two  investigators  can  arrive  at  totally  discrepant  conclusions  about  the 
incidence  of  different  'types'  of  residence  in  the  same  community  though  they  use  what  seem  to 
be  the  same  census  methods.  In  fact  the  source  of  apparent  discrepancies  is  the  neglect  by  both 
investigators  of  the  developmental  dimension"  (1966  (19581:  3). 

The  concept  of  household  developmental  cycle  is  important  in  the  discussions  of  the 
transmission  of  rights  and  duties,  inheritance,  household  fission,  the  cycle  of  wealth  which 
includes  the  accumulation  and  fission  of  land  holdings,  all  of  which  Stirling  discussed  in  1965. 
Focusing  on  process  and  changes  at  this  level  are  also  important  in  viewing  the  life  strategies  of 
people,  rather  than  viewing  households  as  simply  "tools"  of  accumulators. 

Households  and  (^nder 

In  the  sociology  of  the  family/family  history  literature,  households  and  families  are 
viewed  with  an  understanding  of  some  "unity  of  interests"  among  their  members.  According  to 
Parsons,  socializing  children  and  providing  a stable  emotional  environment  in  the  family  are 
the  mother/wife  s function;  and  earning  a living  and  maintaining  discipline  are  the 
husband /father's  (Parsons  and  Bales  1955).  Parsons'  formulations  have  been  influential  in 
sociology,  especially  among  modernization  scholars,  whose  models  (both  analytic  and  folk)  of 
gender  relations  were  clear  in  their  work,  if  not  necessarily  focal  or  explicit  (see  for  example 
Lemer  1958,  McClelland  1961, 1%3,  Hagen  1963,  Inkeles  1966, 1969  and  Smelser  1969). 

One  important  contribution  of  the  women's  studies  literature,  whether  feminist  or  not  (for 
the  difference  between  women's  anthropology  and  feminist  anthropology  see  Ardener  1985  and 
Moore  1988),  was  to  criticize  the  sociology  of  the  family.  In  spite  of  the  radical  differences 
between  various  feminist  orientations  (see  for  example  McFadden  1984  and  Offen  1988),  there  is 
a consensus  among  them  in  not  viewing  households  and  families  as  units  whose  members  have  a 
complete  unity  of  interests.  In  fact,  a number  of  both  mandst  and  non-marxist  feminists  view 
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"family"  (or  household)  as  the  very  cause  and  locus  of  patriarchy,  gender  asymmetry  and 
women's  subordination  (Barrett  1988  (19801,  and  Barrett  and  Mackintosh  1987  (19821). 

Wong  criticizes  the  underlying  premise  of  Wallerstein's  Research  Group  on  Households  and 
Production  Process,  which  holds  that  the  household  operates  under  a "benevolent  despotism 
structuring  the  distribution  of  pooled  income  between  household  members"  (1984: 57),  where 
'households  are  by  definition  one-class,  since  the  component  members  of  classes  are  households 
and  not  individuals"  (Wallerstein  1981:  2,  cited  in  Wong  1984:  57).  In  an  attempt  to  examine  the 
intra-household  dynamics,  the  "black  box"  of  households  need  to  be  opened,  and  not  only  the 
activity  profile"  of  household  members  in  the  household  division  of  labor,  but  also  the  profile 
of  their  access  to  and  control  of  resources/benefits  should  be  explored.  The  "activity  profile" 
includes  the  production  of  goods  and  services  as  well  as  the  reproduction  and  maintenance  of 
human  resources.  The  "access  and  control  profile"  includes  such  resources  as  land,  equipment, 
labor,  capital,  and  education /training;  and  such  benefits  as  separate  income,  ownership  of 
assets,  in-kind  good  (food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc.),  education,  and  political  power/prestige 
(Overholt,  Anderson,  Qoud  and  Austin  1984).  The  framework  originally  presented  by  Overholt 
et  al.  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  "gender  sensitivity"  of  development  projects  is  also  a useful 
guideline  in  a general  analysis  of  gender  relations. 

The  study  of  woman  headed  households  has  become  a research  focus  in  analyzing  both  the 
changes  in  gender  relations  and  the  differential  impact  of  economic  conditions  on  different 

households.  There  are  three  questions  that  have  been  and  that  need  to  be  raised  in  relation  to 
woman  headed  households. 

First,  the  definition.  Woman  headed  households  are  commonly  equated  with  households 
which  contain  no  adult  male  members,  in  both  the  literature  and  our  research.  Yet,  depending 
on  the  authority  and  the  power  attributed  to  the  household  head,  there  are  a number  of 
problems  with  this  definition.  As  Harris  noted,  "the  conditions  in  which  a complete  conjunction 
of  powers  is  located  in  the  household  head  should  be  treated  as  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  (1981. 61).  If  the  household  head  is  the  one  who  makes  decisions,  then  we  need  to  question 
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the  nature  of  the  decisions  made,  as  well  as  the  ^^ideal”  and  '^real'^  decision  making  processes  in 
households  (Barlett  1989).  If  the  household  head  is  the  one  who  allocates  tasks  to  the 
members,  manages  the  household  and  controls  the  income,  then,  again,  we  need  to  examine 
these  processes.  Moreover,  the  designation  or  imposition  of  one  head  to  every  household,  I 
believe,  is  the  result  of  a theoretical/ folk  bias.  Olson,  in  her  conceptualization  of  "duofocal 
family  structure"  as  an  alternative  model  of  husband-wife  relationship  in  Turkey  (1982), 
parallels  more  or  less,  my  opposition  to  the  concept  of  "household  head."  Stemming  from  the 
spatio-sexual  segregation  and  sharp  division  of  labor  between  men  and  women  in  Turkey,  they 
operate  in  separate,  independent  social  networks  which  do  not  merge  with  marriage  (see  also 
Magnarella  1972,  for  "segregated  conjugal-role  relationships"  and  "individual  member  social 
networks").  Olson  does  not  specifically  discuss  the  concept  of  "household  head,"  but  argues 
against  the  idea  that  the  husband-wife  relationships  in  Turkey  has  "evolved"  from  a 
patriarchal,  authoritarian  structure  to  a nuclear,  egaUtarian  one.  Taking  her  point  one  step 
further,  I suggest  that  the  a priori  designation  of  one  household  head,  cross-culturally  and 
trans-historically,  is  erroneous.  In  rural  Central  Anatolia,  such  a designation  cloaks  both  the 
different  authority  realms  in  the  households,  and  the  complexity  of  the  household  decision 
making  processes. 

A second  question  is  related  to  the  power  and  autonomy  of  women  who  become  de  facto 
household  heads  as  a result  of  male  out-migration.  There  are  two  alternatives  for  the  migrant 
workers'  wives  which  lead  to  two  different  forms  in  the  household  power  structures  (in  Egypt 
Khafagy  1984  and  Taylor  1984,  in  Yemen  Myntti  1984,  in  Turkey  Kiray  1976,  Yasa  1979).  In 
multi-family  households  significant  changes  are  not  observed  in  women's  authority.  In  single- 
family  households,  on  the  other  hand,  women's  decision  making  power  and  authority  areas 
increase  and  they  become  de  facto  heads  of  their  households.  "One  would  speculate,"  Hammam 
states,  "that  many  of  the  women  whose  husbands  migrate  for  employment  abroad  feel  more 
autonomous  themselves,  even  if  they  are  not  so  in  actuality,  while  the  husband  is  away"  (1986: 
172).  Both  Hammam's  comment  on  Middle  Eastern  women's  "perceived"  autonomy,  and 
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Abadan-Unat's  (1977)  view  of  "pseudo-emancipation"  of  Turkish  women  as  a result  of  male-out 
migration,  raise  the  question  about  the  nature  and  future  of  women's  increased  power, 
authority,  and  autonomy.  Others  have  also  warned  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  beyond  households 
and  to  examine  inter-household  (including  kinship)  relations  that  may  interfere  with  women's 
authority  in  the  household  in  her  husband's  absence.  For  example  Dorsky  observed  in  ^Amran, 
Yemen  Arab  Republic  that,  "even  those  [women]  whose  husbands  are  rarely  at  home  because  of 
employment  in  Saudi  Arabia  or  army  service  are  relatively  powerless.  Important  decisions 
must  await  the  husband's  return  or  are  made  by  his  male  relatives"  (1986;  9). 

Finally,  a third  question  about  woman  headed  households  is  related  to  their  economic 
status.  Reproduction  of  the  labor  force  or  the  reproduction  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
household,  which  includes  both  biological/human  reproduction  and  the  day-by-day 
maintenance  of  the  individuals,  requires  "stability  in  the  constitution  of  the  household  unit" 
which  Wong  equates  with  "marital  stability"  (1984:  58).  Several  researchers  have  noted  that 
among  households  headed  by  women,  there  is  a higher  incidence  of  poverty  (for  examples  in 
different  countries,  see  Wong  1984;  in  Brazil,  Merrick  and  Schmink  1983;  and  in  Turkey  Berik 
1987).  "Unstable,"  that  is,  abandoned,  separated,  or  widowed  women-headed  households  are, 
systematically,  the  poorest  ones  which  rely  on  transfers  from  other  households  for  their 
reproduction.  Thus  Wong  maintains  that,  "for  the  women  and  children  in  particular,  units  other 
than  the  household  may,  in  times  of  crises,  be  crucial  to  their  survival"  (1984:  59). 

Women  s Universal  Subordination  and  the  Concept  of  Patriarchy 

Since  the  late  1940s,  women's  universal  subordination"  and  the  "universal  asymmetry  in 
cultural  evaluation  of  the  sexes"  (Rosaldo  1974: 17)  have  been  questioned  (de  Beauvoir  1970 
[1949]  and  Mead  1968  [1949]).  The  revitalization  of  feminism  in  the  West  in  the  1970s  has  led 
scholars  to  reflect  feminist  theories  and  p>erspectives  in  their  research.  Anthropology  had  its 
share  of  this  trend;  "anthropology  of  woman"  (not  necessarily  feminist  anthropology)  aimed  to 
advance  the  cross-cultural  understanding  of  women,  to  eliminate  the  'male  bias,'  and  to  explain 
women's  "universal  subordination"  (Milton  1979,  Ardener  1985,  Moore  1988). 
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Rejecting  the  view  that  women  are  "naturally"  men's  inferiors,  to  account  for  the  universal 
asymmetry  between  men  and  women,  social,  cultural,  psychological  and  economic  universals 
were  sought.  In  these  attempts,  a number  of  dichotomizations  were  introduced.  'Tublic  versus 
domestic,"  "nature  versus  culture,"  and  later  "production  versus  reproduction,"  were  the 
dichotomies  that  were  associated  with  men  and  women,  respectively. 

Ortner  (1974)  related  women's  universal  devaluation  to  the  dichotomization  of 
"nature/culture."  According  to  her,  women  were  universally  symbolic  of  nature  and  in  all 
ideologies,  nature  was  perceived  as  inferior  to  culture.  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  were  symbolic  of 
cultme,  and  since  culture  controlled  and  transcended  nature,  men  were  perceived  as  superior  to 
women.  Because  of  their  biologic  characteristics,  women  spent  most  of  their  time  and  energy  in 
'reproduction,'  while  men,  "through  the  medium  of  technology  and  symbols ...  createfdl 
relatively  lasting,  external  and  transcendent  objects"  (Ortner  1974:  75). 

Chodorow  (1974)  employed  a psychoanalytic  approach,  and  related  women's  low  status  to 
their  role  as  mothers,  setting  out  from  the  fact  that  child  care  is  universally  assigned  to  women. 
Mothers,  according  to  Chodorow,  see  their  daughters  as  their  extensions,  and  emphasize  their 
dependence.  Having  intimate,  personal  relations  with  their  mothers  and  other  women,  girls 
develop  a sense  of  security,  and  base  their  social  identity  on  their  relationships  with  men,  as 
daughters,  sisters  and  wives.  For  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  "both  individuation  and  dependency 
issues  become  tied  up  with  the  sense  of  masculinity,  or  masculine  identity"  (1974: 44).  "A  boy,  in 
his  attempt  to  gain  an  elusive  masculine  identification,  often  comes  to  define  his  masculinity 
largely  in  negative  terms,  as  that  which  is  not  feminine  or  involved  with  women."  In  order  to 
reject  his  mother  and  deny  his  attachment  to  her,  he  denigrates  and  devalues  "whatever  he 
considers  to  be  feminine  in  the  outside  world"  (1974: 50). 

Combining  Chodorow's  and  OtneFs  explanations,  Rosaldo  (1974)  emphasized  the  "level  of 
social  orgaiuzation,"  dichotomizing  "public"  and  "domestic"  levels.  Her  starting  point  was, 
again,  female  physiology.  Women,  as  a result  of  child  bearing  and  rearing,  had  a "domestic 
orientation,"  whereas  men  were  "free  to  form  those  broader  associations  that  we  call  'society,' 
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universalistic  systems  of  order,  meaiiing  and  commitment  that  link  particular  mother-child 
groups"  (1974:  24).  According  to  Rosaldo,  the  domestic  level  was  ranked  inferior  to  the  public 
level  because  of,  at  least,  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  the  formal,  public  domain  was  achieved 
through  struggle  - it  was  not  ascribed;  and  second,  public  domain  was  characterized  by  the 
production  of  long-lasting  objects,  whereas  the  domestic  domain  was  the  locus  of  the 
reproduction  of  "perishables,"  i.e.,  people. 

These  initial  attempts  in  "woman's  anthropology"  to  theorize  women's  uruversal 
subordination  have  been  widely  criticized  as  being  "open  to  the  charge  of  uncritical 
deductivism"  (Schlegel  1977: 16);  and  for  generalizing  Western  folk  models  and  biases 
(Yanagisako  1985,  Yanagisako  and  Collier  1987).  Schlegel  developed  the  position  that  "the 
broadest  generalization  we  can  make  is  that  the  emergence  of  sexual  stratification  in  any 
society  is  multidimensional  and  the  forms  it  acquires  are  the  unfolding  consequences  of  many 
different  forces  intermingling  over  time"  (1977:  353).  According  to  her,  these  factors  are 
exogenous  to  women,  and  sexual  stratification  should  be  analyzed  in  relation  to  productive 
relations,  social  relations  and  ideology. 

It  is  useful  to  look  at  domestic/political-jural  and  private /public  'domains'  as  analytical 
categories  that  sometimes  overlap  and  always  interact,  not  in  the  context  of  explaining 
women's  "universal  subordination,"  but  in  analyzing  gender  relations  in  niral  Anatolia,  as  in 
many  other  Middle  Eastern  soaeties.  This  concept  of  private/ public  definitions  of  space  and 
decision  making  areas  for  women/men,  respectively,  can  be  combined  with  the  'separatist 
feminist  view  of  empowering  women  by  separating  men's  and  women's  'worlds'  (see  for  example 
McFadden  1984  and  Bernard  1987),  to  analyze  (1)  gender  relations  in  decision  making,  in 
different  areas,  (2)  the  complementarity/ hierarchy  in  the  gender  division  of  labor,  and  (3) 
men's  and  women's  gender  identities. 

Patriarchy,  one  of  the  central  concepts  in  the  analysis  of  gender  relations,  is  as  important  as 
problematic  in  its  various  usages.  The  "traditional"  Middle  Eastern  and  Turkish  families  have 
been  described  as  "patriarchal"  (for  example  Barclay  1971,  Magnarella  1972,  Kiray  1976).  This 
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is  the  use  of  the  term/ concept  of  patriarch  at  one  level,  strictly  in  the  Weberian  sense,  "to 
describe  a particular  form  of  household  organization  in  which  the  father  dominated  other 
members  of  an  extended  kinship  network  and  controlled  the  economic  production  of  the 
household  (Barrett  1988  (19801: 10).  Also  researchers  who  focus  on  household  economy  use  the 
concept  of  patriarchy  at  this  level.  Wilk,  for  example,  when  he  attempts  to  "break  open  the 
Tjlack  box'  household,"  asks  the  questions:  "Do  the  members  of  the  household  act  in  their  self 
interest,  or  are  they  behaving  in  an  altruistic  (or  dominated)  way,  acting  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  group  at  the  expense  of  their  own?"  (1989:  25).  He  questions  the  intra-household 
dynamics  in  decision  making  and  compares  patriarchal  household  organizations  "where  the 
male  household  head  controls  a single  fund"  with  household  organizations  where 
"management  is  not  patriarchally  controlled  by  the  male  household  head"  but  "all  household 
members  contribute  to  the  single  fund,  and  share  rights  to  use  it"  (1989: 41). 

At  a higher  level  of  abstraction,  the  term/concept  patriarchy  is  used  as  an  "over-arching 
category  of  male  dominance"  (Barrett  1988  (1980):  11).  Both  feminist  theories  and  theories 
which  use  feminist  views  vary  in  the  ways  they  treat  the  concept  of  patriarchy.  One  major 
difference  among  them  which  is  of  theoretical  importance  is  in  the  issue  of  giving  analytical 
independence  to  patriarchy.  While  some  feminists  view  patriarchy  as  "analytically 
independent  of  the  capitalist  or  any  mode  of  production"  (for  example  Millet  1971  and  Firestone 
1972,  cf  Barrett  1988  (19801);  some  others,  including  the  ones  who  integrate  feminist  theories 
with  the  World  System  perspective,  argue  that  a general  notion  of  male  dominance  that 
precedes  capitalism  cannot  be  equated  with  the  capitalist  patriarchal  hierarchy.  According  to 
Smith,  Wallerstein  and  Evers,  "patriarchal  hierarchy  ...  is  neither  a remnant  of  an  earlier 
period  in  fundamental  contradiction  with  the  contemporary  capitalist  mode  of  production  nor 
the  product  of  a putative  universal  male  urge  to  dominate. . . . (It]  is  an  entirely  modem  affair 
and  is  one  of  the  fundamental  political  components  of  the  modem  world-economy^'  (1984: 13). 

An  unresolved  major  problem  among  marxist  feminists  is  that  of  priorities.  Should 
capitalism/ imperialism  or  patriarchy  be  attacked  first?  The  debate  is  between  the  primacy  of 
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class  and  gender.  A number  of  feminists  argue  that  the  struggle  should  be  an  integral  one  (for 
example  Lim  1983,  Beneria  and  Roldan  1987).  Yet,  "the  elimination  of  patriarchy  would 
facilitate  the  elimination  of  capitalism  itself.  However,  the  elimination  of  capitalist 
exploitation  does  not  necessarily  facilitate  the  elimination  of  patriarchal  exploitation,  as  the 
experience  of  present-day  (by  1983)  postcapitalist  societies  indicates"  (Lim  1983:  87). 

The  way  various  feminist  authors  use  the  concept  patriarchy  "reveals  a fundamental 
confusion,"  wrote  Barrett  (1988  (1980):  16),  because  even  the  central  definition  of  the  concept  is 
ambiguous  from  psychoanalytic  to  materialist  analyses.  While,  for  example,  Delphy  (1977) 
argued  that  husband's  exploitation  of  their  wives'  labor  constitutes  patriarchy,  the 
psychoanalytic  position  is  that  "women's  oppression  lies  in  the  rule  of  the  father"  (cf.  Barrett 
1988  [1980]:  18).  Moreover,  using  patriarchy  as  a universal,  over-arching,  independent 
analytical  concept  reduces  variations  in  gender  relations  to  a simplistic 

domination/ subordination  relationship;  it  ignores  historical  developments  within  which  these 
relations  take  different  forms;  and  the  result  is  a static  one  which  does  not  take  us  anywhere. 

The  specific  use  of  "patriarchal  ideology"  in  the  context  of  capitalism,  however,  to  refer  to 
speafic  aspects  of  male-female  relations  outside  the  household  has  relevance,  especially 
when  we  focus  on  women's  low-paid  employment  and  the  control  of  their  labor  (for  example 
Nash  and  Safa  1986,  Nash  and  Femandez-Kelly  1983,  and  especially  Lim  1983). 

In  this  study,  I use  the  concept  of  patriarchy  in  two  contexts  and  levels  of  analyses.  One,  in 
the  Weberian  sense,  when  I refer  to  the  male  head  of  the  multi-family  household;  and  two,  in 
referring  to  the  "patriarchal  ideology,"  in  describing  specific  aspects  of  male-female  relations. 
The  Concept  of  Reproduction 

The  concept  of  reproduction  is  central  to  the  study  of  gender  relations  in  rural 
transformation.  It  is  of  crucial  importance,  because  a discussion  of  rural  transformation  is  a 
discussion  of  the  reproduction  and/ or  transformation  of  a social  formation.  However,  since  the 
term  has  been  used  imcritically,  in  different  contexts,  for  different  purposes,  it  needs  to  be 
clarified  (Barrett  1988  [1980],  Edholm,  Harris  and  Young  1977,  Seccombe  1974,  Cousins  1978). 
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Even  in  the  earlier  theorizations  I have  sununarized  above,  Chodorow,  Rosaldo  and  Ortner 
dwelled  on  women's  reproductive  role  as  opposed  to  men's  productive  role,  implicitly,  if  not 
explicitly,  when  they  wrote  about  "domestic  orientation,"  "socialization,"  and  "child  care." 
The  dichotomization  of  production  and  reproduction,  however,  at  different  theoretical  orders 
and  levels  of  analysis,  has  been  introduced  and  used  in  some  marxist  and  feminist  analyses. 

This  view  stems  from  Engels'  formulation  of  the  relationship  between  the  emergence  of  private 
property  and  family,  for  the  control  of  descent  (Leacock  1971).  "According  to  the  materialist 
conception,  the  determining  factor  in  history  is,  in  the  final  instance,  the  production  and 
reproduction  of  the  immediate  essentials  of  life,"  wrote  Engels,  in  1884.  "This,  again,  is  of  a 
twofold  character.  On  the  one  side,  the  production  of  the  means  of  existence,  of  articles  of  food 
and  clothing,  dwelling,  and  of  the  tools  necessary  for  the  production;  on  the  other  side,  the 
production  of  human  beings  themselves,  the  propagation  of  the  species.  (1971:  71). 

Reproduction,  in  a number  of  mandst-feminist  analyses  was  identified  as  women's  specialty 
in  almost  all  societies,  and  is  seen  by  many  marxist  and  non-marxist  scholars,  as  a key  variable 
in  the  analysis  of  women's  subordination  (Leacock  1971,  Beneria  1982,  Deere  and  Leon  de  Leal 
1982  (1981),  Nash  and  Safa  1986,  Redclift  1985).  The  concept  of  "reproduction"  is  not  limited  to 
biological  or  human  reproduction,  but  it  also  includes  the  "daily  maintenance  of  the  labor  force" 
and  "social  reproduction,  the  perpetuation  of  sodcil  systems."  Beneria,  for  example,  subscribed 
to  the  view  that,  in  order  to  control  social  reproduction  -such  as  through  inheritance  systems- 
most  societies  have  developed  a variety  of  forms  of  control  of  female  sexuality  and  of  women's 
activities,  and  this  control  is  at  the  root  of  women's  subordination"  (Beneria  1982:  xxiii). 

Edholm,  Harris  and  Young  (1977)  clarify  the  different  usages  of  the  term  reproduction. 

Social  reproduction,  also  called  "secondary  reproduction,"  is  derived  from  French  structural- 
marxists  Althusser  and  Balibar.  It  is  "the  reproduction  of  the  social  and  economic  order  in  such 
a way  as  to  ensure  either  its  continued  existence  as  a definite  social  formation  or  its  propitious 
transformation  (Evers,  Claus  and  Wong  1984:  24).  It  refers  to  "the  reproduction  of  the 
conditions  of  social  production  in  their  totality."  This  totality  includes  "the  relationship 
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between  the  sexes  ...  in  any  social  unit;  in  particular  whether  this  position  or  this  relationship 
must  be  reproduced  for  the  social  formation  as  a whole  to  be  reproduced"  (Edholm,  Harris  and 
Young  1977: 105-106).  In  Evers,  Claus  and  Wong's  terms,  "the  system  in  which  production  and 
circulation  take  place  is  taken  as  fixed:  but  in  order  to  'produce,'  a socioeconomic  system  has  to 
be  'reproduced,'  itself,  over  time"  (Evers,  Claus  and  Wong  1984: 23).  Reproduction  at  this  level 
deals  with  the  perpetuation  of  a mode  of  production  or  its  transformation  into  another  one. 

The  second  use  of  the  term,  "the  reproduction  of  the  labor  force,"  is  "clearly  of  a different 
theoretical  order."  It  has  two  components.  One,  "domestic  labor,"  or  the  "maintenance  of  the 
the  labor  force  in  the  here  and  now,*"  and  two,  "allocation  of  agents  to  positions  within  the 
labour  process  over  time"  (Edholm,  Harris  and  Young  1977: 106).  Meillasoux  (1981  (19751)  and 
O'Laughlin  (1977)  who  reviewed  Meillasoux  used  the  concept  of  "reproduction  of  labor  force," 
in  the  sense  of  "allocating  agents  to  the  positions  in  the  labour  process." 

The  third  use  of  the  term  is  strictly  limited  to  "human  or  biological  rep?roduction,"  or 
"producing  babies."  The  World  System  proponents  merge  "the  repjroduction  of  labor  power  and 
human  life  in  general"  (Evers,  Claus  and  Wong  1984: 24),  under  the  general  category  of 
primary  reproduction."  Primary  reproduction  includes  the  satisfaction  of  "basic  human  needs" 
such  as  food  and  shelter,  which  cover  such  activities  as  food  production,  processing  of  food, 
education,  running  a household  and  provision  of  housing.  Because  most  of  these  activities  are 
conducted  by  unpaid  household  labor  in  capitalist  system,  a number  of  authors  see  households 
as  basic  units  of  reproduction.  Keepjing  human  reproduction  separate  from  the  reproduction  of 
labor  px)wer,  Barrett  px)inted  out  that,  "attempts  to  combine  an  analysis  of  social  reproduction 
with  an  analysis  of  patriarchal  human  reproduction  represent  the  fundamental  problem 
Marxist  feminism  faces"  (1988  [1980]:  29).  And  Cousins  noted  that,  "the  argument  that  a theory 
of  reproduction  must  include  childbirth  is  based  simply  upx)n  a pun"  (1978: 66). 

Evers,  Qaus  and  Wong  see  several  "intermediate  stepjs  or  analytical  leapjs"  between 
primary  and  societal  reproduction,  which  include  the  "reproduction  of  the  particular  structure 
of  households,  families,  and  kinship  systems"  (1984:  26).  This  is  the  context  within  which  I 
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will  discuss  household  formation  and  kinship  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  and  look  at  the  ways 

in  which  different  aspects  of  the  kinship  system  operate  and  change. 

Production.  Paid  and  Unpaid  Work,  and  Gender  Division  of  Labor 

After  Boserup's  classic  study  of  women's  role  in  economic  development  (1986  (19701),  serious 

attempts  to  study  rural  households  and  "women's  role"  in  production  followed  the  1975  U.N. 

International  Conference  on  women  in  Mexico  Qty.  Within  the  "women  in  development" 

tradition,  it  was  argued  that  "modernization"  and  "development"  had  different  effects  on 

women  and  men,  and  women's  status  actually  deteriorated  and  work  load  increased  due  to 

"modernization"  (Boserup  1986  (1970),  Chaney  and  Schmink  1976,  Loutfi  1980,  Rogers  1980). 

Economic  analyses  of  women's  participation  in  the  labor  market  and  their  unpaid  work, 

however,  have  called  attention  much  earlier.  Reid  defined  household  production  as  "those 

unpaid  activities  which  are  carried  on,  by  and  for  the  members,  which  activities  might  be 

replaced  by  market  goods  or  paid  services,  if  circumstances  such  as  income,  market  conditions 

and  personal  inclinations  permit  the  service  being  delegated  to  someone  outside  the  household 

group."  According  to  Reid  "if  an  activity  is  of  such  a character  that  it  might  be  delegated  to  a 

paid  worker,  then  that  activity  shall  be  deemed  productive"  (1934:  11).  Following  Reid's  1934 

definition  of  household  production,  Goldschmidt-Qermont  included  "housekeeping,  vegetable 

gardening,  do-it-yourself  repair  and  construction,  child  care,  etc.,"  (1982:  1)  within  the  realm  of 

productive  activities  in  the  household,  and  not  in  the  realm  of  "reproduction"  or  "consumption." 

The  transformation  of  natural  resources  . . . into  goods  ready  to  satisfy  human 
needs  is  a chain  of  successive  production  processes  which  do  not  change  nature 
when  passing  the  borderline  of  monetary  exchanges.  Unpaid  work  in  the 
household  still  transforms  and  distributes  i.e.,  adds  "value,"  to  products  bought 
on  the  market  before  they  are  physically  consumed.  The  borderline  between 
production  and  consumption,  as  drawn  in  economics,  is  only  a conventional  line, 
convenient  for  distinguishing  between  relatively  easy  to  measure  monetary 
transactions  on  the  one  hand,  and  non-monetary  production  for  exchange  or  self- 
consumption on  the  other  (Goldschmidt-Clermont  1982: 1). 

However,  the  popular  use  of  the  terms  'work'  and  labor'  in  English  are  associated  with 
'paid  work.'  As  Williams  defined,  "the  specialization  of  work  to  paid  employment ...  is  the 
result  of  the  development  of  capitalist  productive  relations.  To  be  in  work  or  out  of  work  was  to 
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be  in  definite  relationship  with  some  other  who  had  control  of  the  means  of  productive  effort. 
Work  then  partly  shifted  from  the  productive  effort  itself  to  the  predominant  social 
relationship"  (1976:  282).  Interestingly,  the  Turkish  word  issizlik  which  means 
'unemployment,'  is  also  'worklessness'  in  direct  translation.  Again  in  Williams'  words,  "It  is 
only  in  this  sense  that  a woman  running  a house  and  bringing  up  children  can  be  said  to  be  not 
working"  (1976: 282). 

To  understand  the  place  of  unpaid/unwaged  forms  of  work  in  the  larger  economic  systems, 
scholars  have  focused  on  two  specific  areas:  "women's  domestic  work,"  and  "peasants  in  the 
third  world,"  (Collins  1989).  Drawing  a structural  similarity  between  the  theories  of  "dual 
economy",  i.e.,  the  autonomous  existence  of  fonrud  and  informal  sectors,  and  the 
dichotomization  of  men's  productive  (economic)  and  women's  reproductive  (domestic) 
activities,  several  mandst-feminist  scholars  have  suggested  an  integrated  frcunework  where 
production  and  reproduction  are  seen  as  the  two  sides  of  the  same  coin  (for  example  Redclift  and 
Mingione  1985).  Calling  this  view  "the  subsidy  thesis,"  Redclift  differentiated  it  from  the 
"exclusion  thesis"  which  originates  in  Boserup's  work  (1986  (19701),  who  stated  that  women  lose 
control  of  their  work  as  a result  of  development. 

Thus,  an  analogy  was  made  between  the  "persisting  peasantry"  and  "jjersisting 
reproductive  roles  of  women,"  in  the  sense  that  they  are  both  perpetuated  by  the  capitalist 
system,  and  they  are  theorized  "in  terms  of  the  functional  reproduction  requirements  of  the 
capitalist  mode  of  production"  (Barrett  1988:  xv). 

The  questions  raised  in  the  domestic  labor  debate  —"what  is  the  relationship  of  non-wage 
housework  to  the  reproduction  of  the  capitalist  system,  and  how  are  hierarchical 
relationships  that  are  secured  by  non-wage  structures  to  be  understood?"—  are  relevant  to  the 
World  System  perspective.  According  to  Smith,  Wallerstein  and  Evers,  domestic  labor  should 
be  seen  from  the  perspective  of  "the  internal  dynamics  inherent  in  the  world  system"  (1984: 10- 
11).  All  non- wage  labor  activities  do  not  share  the  same  characteristics;  they  are  not  "shaped 
by  the  same  historical  processes,"  and  are  not  "subject  to  the  same  forces  of  change"  (Smith 
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1984: 66).  Smith  gives  a detailed  description  of  the  changes  in  the  various  forms  of  nonwage 

housework  and  unpaid  efforts  ranging  from  food  preparation  to  shopping,  from  child  care  to 

laundry,  and  from  pumping  gas  to  obtaining  low-cost  dentistry.  Stressing  the  changes  in 

culturally  acceptable  "standards"  in  a range  from  "proper  parenting"  to  the  definition  of 

cleanhness.  Smith  concludes  that  domestic  labor  in  capitalist  system  is  not  merely  the 

continuation  of  a pre-capitalist  form: 

(DJomestic  labor,  rather  than  being  some  original  state  imported  into 
capitalism  by  the  need  to  reproduce  a sexually  ordered  society,  results  in  point 
of  fact  from  the  development  of  capitalism  itself.  That  is  to  say,  the 
devaluation  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  main  by  women  is  not  explained 
on  the  ground  of  women's  subordination.  Rather,  women's  subordination  is 
explained-reimposed  and  guaranteed-on  the  grounds  that  domestic  labor  is  re- 
created in  a manner  that  calls  forth  a subordinated  group  who  will  accomplish 
it  outside  the  formal  control  of  capital  (1984:  74). 

Unpaid  work  and  paid  work  are  interrelated  not  only  when  women  are  associated  with 
domestic  labor  alone,  but  also  when  they  participate  in  wage  labor.  Barrett  argued  that 
women's  oppression  can  only  be  explained  with  an  understanding  of  "the  connections  between 
the  division  of  labor  at  work  and  in  the  home"  (1988  (1980):  153).  Female  wage  labor  is 
characterized  by  low  pay,  as  well  as  the  highest  level  of  exploitation  in  cases  of  assembly 
work  on  piece-rate  contract  in  the  home  and  in  part-time  work.  "In  assessing  the  factors  which 
might  account  for  the  position  of  women  as  wage  labourers  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  family  structure  and  the  ideology  of  domestic  responsibility  play  an  important 
part"  (Barrett  1988  (1980):  157). 

In  the  analysis  of  household  division  of  labor,  of  men's  and  women's  decision  making  power, 
and  of  the  household  authority  structure,  it  is  important  to  identify  their  relative  access  to  and 
control  over  both  resources  and  benefits.  As  Edholm,  Harris  and  Young  (1977)  have  argued, 
gender  division  of  labor  is  not  in  itself  a key  to  the  understanding  of  gender  relations,  and 
should  be  explained  by  further  analysis.  (Drawing  an  access/control  profile  (Overholt  et  al. 
1984)  is  important  because  access  to  land,  labor  cmd  income  does  not  necessarily  guarantee 
control  over  them.  In  other  words,  the  idea  that  women's  active  economic  participation  is  the 
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key  to  their  "emancipation"  (for  example  Croll  1986  [1981],  Beneria  1982,  Sen  and  Grown  1985, 
Beneria  and  Sen  1986,  Nash  and  Safa  1986)  does  not  necessarily  hold  true,  if  they  do  not 
exercise  any  control  over  the  conditions  and  benefits  of  that  participation. 

The  access  and  control  profile  can  be  used  in  two  ways  to  analyze  gender  relations  in 
transformation.  First,  a comparison  of  the  distribution  of  resources  and  benefits  in  the  changing 
economic  conditions  of  the  villages  can  show  the  impact  of  rural  transformation  on  gender 
relations.  In  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  these  changing  conditions  include  women's  wage  labor  and 
male  out-migration.  And  second,  we  can  question  women's  and  men's  control  over  resources  as 
factors  influencing  their  attitudes  toward  transformation,  such  as  household  migration  and 
participation  in  wage  labor. 

Kinship.  Relations  of  Production,  and  Gender  Studies 

Analyzing  kinship  systems  has  always  been  one  of  the  core  fod  of  ethnographic  studies  and 
of  the  disdpline  of  anthropology  since  Morgan.  'Traditional"  kinship  studies  have  been 
criticized  in  different  ways  (Siskind  1978,  Schneider  1984,  Yanagisako  1985,  Collier  and 
Yanagisako  1987  and  1989)  of  which  I will  emphasize  two.  These  critiques  from  two  separate 
but  linked  perspectives  maintain  that,  kinship  analyses,  (1)  lack  an  emphasis  on  gender 
relations,  although  the  study  areas  of  both  gender  and  kinship  studies  coindde;  and  (2)  ignore 
the  crudal  relation  of  kinship  to  sexual  division  of  labor  and  production  relations. 

Yanagisako  and  Collier  (1987)  argue  that  the  same  folk-model  of  sexual  procreation 
defines  both  kinship  and  gender  studies,  and  suggest  that  they  should  be  integrated.  According 
to  them,  Schneider's  assessment  that  "kinship  has  been  defined  by  European  social  scientists, 
and  European  sodal  sdentists  use  their  own  folk  culture  as  the  source  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  their 
ways  of  formulating  and  understanding  the  world  about  them"  (1984: 193),  applies,  also,  to 
gender  studies.  "Not  only  are  ideas  about  gender  central  to  analyses  of  kinship,  but  ideas  about 
kinship  are  central  to  analyses  of  gender.  Because  both  gender  and  kinship  have  been  defined 
as  topics  of  study  by  our  conception  of  the  same  thing,  namely,  sexual  procreation,  we  cannot 
think  about  one  without  thinking  about  the  other"  (1987:  31-32). 
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The  second  critique  places  kinship  relations  in  the  middle  of  a mode  of  production  analysis: 

the  basic  elements  of  kinship  may  be  understood  as  a set  of  determinants  of  human  social 

relations  in  a particular  mode  of  production  that  is  neither  irreducible  nor  eternal"  (Siskind 

1978:  869).  There  have  been  studies,  of  course,  that  relate  kinship  and  sexual  division  of  labor 

from  a "materialist  viewpoint"  (for  example  Leach  1961  and  Worsley  1956),  and  that  analyze 

kinship-based  societies  with  the  concept  of  a mode  of  production  (Godelier  1972,  Meillasoux 

1980  [1972],  Terray  1972).  Yet,  they  either  fall  into  "economic  reductionism,"  or,  as  Siskind 

states,  "take  for  granted  and  thereby  analytically  ignore  the  division  of  labor  between  the 

sexes"  (1978:  862).  Siskind  views  kinship  relations  as  production  relations  that  also  partly 

speafy  the  forces  of  production.  The  concept  of  division  of  labor  between  the  sexes  is 

meaningful,  only  when  it  is  specified  in  kinship  terms.  As  Siskind  states, 

given  many  producers  of  the  opposite  sex,  for  which  does  one  carry  out 
production  and  from  which  may  one  appropriate?  Given  many  future  laborers, 
for  which  does  one  produce,  from  which  will  one  appropriate?  Marriage 
spjeafies  the  individuals  who  are  mutually  committed  to  the  relations  of 
production. . . Only  when  a relation  of  present  production  and  future 
appropriation  exists  between  two  members  of  the  opposite  generations  is  there 
a kinship  relationship  of  parent  to  child  (1978:  864). 

Analyzing  kinship  and  marriage  is  essential  for  understanding  household  formations  and 
transformations  on  the  one  hand,  and  social  relations  of  production  on  the  other.  Household 
formation  is  directly  linked  with  the  traditional  kinship  arenas  of  marriage  and  post-marital 
residence.  Kinship  analysis  also  includes  relations  of  production,  in  the  sp>ecification  of  the 
"categories  of  individuals  and  their  rights  and  obligations"  (Siskind  1978:  864). 

In  the  unresolved  debate  over  the  reasons  of  women's  "universal  subordination,"  two  sets  of 
theories  focus  on  kinship  relations  and  marriage.  According  to  the  structuralist  theory  of 
exchange,  following  Qaude  Levi  Strauss,  "male  is  superior  to  female  in  the  nexus  of 
isomorphic,  logical  oppositions-derived  from  universal , hierarchical  opposition  of  culture  over 
nature.  And,  "women  have  less  social  authority  in  kinship  societies,  because  of  their  identity 
with  rtature  and  because  they  are  said  to  be  exchanged  in  marriage  by  their  fathers  or  brothers 
as  a way  of  ensuring  communication  with  other  men"  (Ortner  1974,  Levi  Strauss  1%9,  cited  in 
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Galley  1987).  This  position  has  been  criticized  as  a cause  or  even  indicator  oi  women's  universal 
subordination  (for  example  Weiner  1976).® 

The  second  set  comes  from  French  Marxist  anthropologists,  who  maintain  that  (male) 
elders,  espeaally  in  'lineage  mode  of  production"  exploit  both  women  and  junior  men  from 
subordinate  classes  (Meillasoux  1980  [I960]).  The  recognition  of  the  generational  dimertsion  of 
sexual  division  of  labor  is  important  in  seeing  the  complexity  of  relations.  Both  Ten-ay's  (1972) 
and  Siskind's  discussions  concerning  the  "exploitation"  of  women  by  men  and  junior  generations 
by  senior  generations,  take  place  against  the  assumption  that  the  mode  of  production  (in  their 
case,  the  primitive  and  lineage  modes  of  production)  is  reproduced  without  any  structural 
transformations.  In  the  case  of  the  two  Central  Anatolian  villages  I have  studied,  however, 
the  generational  relations  are  not  reproduced  in  the  same  way,  after  the  massive  labor 
migrations  and  after  the  changes  in  the  household  and  family  structures.  As  a result  of  these 
changes,  household  relations  of  production  and  the  household  division  of  labor  are  being 
translated  and  transformed  into  sexual  division  of  labor,  without  a generational  dimension. 

Kinship  and  marriage  relations  can  be  understood  as  relations  of  production,  which  specify 
and  identify  not  only  sexual/generational  division  of  labor,  but  also  access  to  and  control  of 
resources  and  benefits.  Conceptualizing  kinship  relations  within  or  outside  the  household  as 
social  relations  of  production  is  not  an  economic  reductionism,  but  an  approach  which  includes 
multiple  levels  of  analysis,  including  the  ideological.  Thus,  besides  being  an  analytical 
component  in  understanding  households,  the  "kinship  system"  is  also  a good  indicator  of  the 
cultural/ideological"  context  within  which  gender  relations  take  place,  are  reproduced  and 


^ intend  to  address  or  answer  the  "quest  for  origins."  I agree  with  Weiner  and  Gailey 
t^t  exchange  of  women  in  marriage  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  women's  subordination.  I 
Lf?  contention  that  gender  inequalities  in  different  social  formations  should  not 

\x  lum^  together  as  "women's  subordination."  The  historical  development  of  gender 
lerarc/iies  as  a result  of  class  relations  and  state  formation,  is  qualitatively  different  than 

societies.  But  looking  at  gender  relations  and  their  transformations 
f central  Turkey  since  the  1950s,  is  beyond  the  discussion  of  such  a large-scale 
transformation."  No  matter  how  longitudinal  the  research  may  seem,  when  the  "origins"  are 
in  question  it  is  a snapshot.  ° 
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transformed.  "Ideological  elements  of  kinship  are  extraordinarily  difficult  to  discard,"  wrote 
Siskind  (1978:  868).  Both  the  "native"  ideologies  and  the  ideologies  that  are  the 
manifestations  of  anthropologists'  folk  models  (Schneider  1984,  Yanagisako  and  Collier  1987) 
are  parts  and  parcels  of  kinship. 

03116/  s association  of  "kinship  societies"  with  a number  of  factors  determining  the 
division  of  labor,  as  opposed  to  "class  societies"  where  gender  becomes  a major  definitive  factor 
in  determining  division  of  labor  is  relevant  to  the  transformations  in  rural  Central  Anatolia. 

Gender  relations  rarely  are  abstracted  from  other  aspects  of  one's  social 
identity  in  kinship  societies.  To  know  that  someone  is  a woman  tells  one  of  some 
of  the  potential  tasks  she  may  perform,  since  gender  is  one  of  the  key 
dimensions  of  kin-based  division  of  labor.  But  one  carmot  know  what  she 
actually  does  without  reference  to  her  particular  roles-e.g.,  as  a mother,  sister, 
mother-law,  wife-  as  well  as  the  particular  status  she  has  at  that  time  in  her 
life  cycle  (Gailey  1987:  9). 

Typically,  ethnographers  collapse  these  roles  into  the  division  of  labor  by 
gender. . , . Such  glosses  may  be  a consequence  of  the  researchers'  ethnocentrism. 

In  capitahst  soaeties  the  division  of  labor  by  gender  is  unmitigated  by  age  in 
the  sense  of  life  experiences,  or  kin  considerations.  Regardless  of  age,  women 
and  men  are  expected  to  perform  different  tasks,  associated  with  a split 
between  public  and  domestic  spheres  (ibid.:  10). 

The  characteristics  of  the  dominant  kinship  system  both  manifest  and  are  influenced  by  the 
village  and  household  economies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  gender  relations,  on  the  other.  The  rules 
of  descent  determine,  to  a great  extent,  the  distribution  of  land  and  other  property.  The  rules  of 
marriage  and  post-marital  residence  contribute  to,  if  they  do  not  determine,  access  to  labor  force 
in  the  household.  The  domestic  cycle  (Stirling  1965),  that  is  the  establishment  of  the 
household  and  the  family,  its  transformation  into  an  "extended  family"  and  its  separation  and 
division  into  several  nuclear  families,  influence  both  the  intra-  and  inter-household  relations. 
Women  in  Turkish  Society 

The  history  of  the  attempts  towards  women's  "emancipation"  in  Turkey  goes  back  to  the 
Ottoman  period,  to  the  first  half  of  the  19th  Century  (Abadan-Unat  1982  [1979];  1986  [1980-81]). 
During  the  reign  of  Sultans  Abdulaziz  (1861-76)  and  Abdiilhamit  (1876-1909),  "intellectuals  in 
favor  of  a radical  Westernization  of  Turkish  society  demanded  the  abolition  of  polygamy,  free 
choice  of  feminine  garments,  freedom  of  choice  in  matters  of  marriage,  free  circulation  in  the 
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streets,  and  the  establishment  of  girls'  schools  on  all  levels."  Yet,  the  "beneficiaries  of . . . 
these  innovations  . . . were  strictly  classbound"  (Abadan-Unat  1986  [1980-81]:  13).  World  War  1 
accelerated  women's  employment,  especially  in  Istanbul,  which  had  already  started  by  1908; 
and  the  War  of  Independence  stimulated  their  political  and  military  actions  as  well  as  their 
education.  But  the  more  comprehensive  legal  and  social  reforms  concerning  women's 
involvement  in  the  national  politics  and  economy  were  made  after  the  opening  of  the  Turkish 
Grand  National  Assembly  in  1920,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Turkish  Republic  in  1923. 
Atatiirk  used  "legal  codification  as  an  accelerator  for  social  change,"  by  adopting,  "a  slightly 
modified  version  of  the  Swiss  Code,"  and  "the  granting  of  equality  before  the  law  among  men 
and  women"  (Abadan-Uirat  1986  [1980-81]:  21;  for  a discussion  of  the  adoption  of  Swiss  Qvil 
Code,  see  Magnarella  1973, 1988). 

Interestingly  enough,  similar  to  the  way  it  was  argued  within  the  developmentalist 
framework  in  the  1970s  (Boserup  1986  [1970],  Elliot  1977),  the  issue  of  Turkish  women's 
emancipation  during  the  Republican  period  was,  also,  supported  with  the  idea  of  national 
economic  development.  In  February  1923,  Atatiirk  said  in  a public  speech,  'Turkish  women 
should  be  free,  enjoy  education  and  occupy  a position  equal  to  that  of  men;  they  are  entitled  to 
it,  (cf.  Abadan-Unat  1986  [1980-81]:  19).  Equality  in  education  could  still  not  be  achieved  by 
1985,  although  the  gap  between  the  literacy  rates  of  men  and  women  were  narrowed,  as  a result 
of  both  compulsory  primary  school  education  and  adult  literacy  courses  (see  Table  2-5). 

TABLE  2-5 

POPULATION  BY  LITERAtTlf  AND  SEX  IN  TURKEY 
(Six  years  old  and  over,  thousands) 

1975  1980  1985 


Moi 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Literate 

Illiterate 

Unknown 

13118 

4096 

42 

8 213 
8 048 
13 

15189 
3 802 
8 

10123 

8395 

7 

18  825 
2 933 
43 

14497 
6 770 
44 

Total 

17256 

16274 

18  990 

18525 

21  801 

21  311 

Literacy  Rate  * 

76% 

51  % 

80% 

55% 

86% 

68% 

* Assuming  that  the  unknown  cases  are  illiterate. 

Source:  State  Institute  of  Statistics  1987  (1975  figures)  and  1988  (1980  and  1985  figures). 
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Although  Atatiirk  attempted  to  stimulate  Anatolian  peasant  women's  political 
participation  in  the  Turkish  Grand  National  Assembly,  and  even  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic,  for  the  most  part,  legal  reforms  did  not  reach  peasant  women  (see 
for  example  Abadan-Unat  1986  [1978],  Cosar  1978  and  Kandiyoti  and  Erder  1981).  While  in 
1930,  one  of  the  18  woman  representatives  in  the  parliament  was  a peasant,  this  "symbolic" 
representation  disappeared  in  the  following  years.  Actually,  both  the  number  and  percentage 
of  all  women  representatives  in  the  parliament  decreased  (Tekeli  1982  [1979],  see  Table  2-6). 


TABLE  2-6 

WOMEN  REPRESENTATIVES  {MILLET  VEKILLERI)  IN  THE  PARLIAMENT:  1935-1977 


Years 

Total 

Representatives 

Women 

Representatives 

% Women 
Representatives 

1935-39 

395 

18 

4.5 

1939-43 

400 

15 

3.7 

1943-46 

435 

16 

3.7 

1946-50 

455 

9 

1.9 

1950-54 

487 

3 

0.6 

1954-57 

535 

4 

0.7 

1957-60 

610 

7 

1.1 

1961-65 

450 

3 

0.7 

1965-69 

450 

8 

1.7 

1969-73 

450 

5 

1.1 

1973-77 

450 

6 

1.3 

1977-80 

450 

4 

0.9 

Source:  Tekeli  1982:  383. 


When  we  look  at  labor  force  participation  by  sex,  we  see  that  in  1980  almost  46  per  cent  and 
in  1985  almost  44  per  cent  of  women  over  twelve  years  old  were  classified  as  "economically 
active"  (see  Table  2-7).  In  1980  over  85  per  cent,  in  1985  over  84  per  cent  of  economically  inactive 
women  were  classified  as  "housewives."  Of  all  women  twelve  years  old  and  over,  "housewives" 
constituted  almost  46  per  cent  in  1980  and  over  47  per  cent  in  1985. 

The  general  critiques  of  national  statistics  which  assert  that  rural  women's  work  is  not 
accounted  for  (Beneria  1982)  do  not  (or  partially)  apply  to  the  Turkish  case.  Women's  labor 
force  participation  in  agriculture  has  been  recognized  in  the  national  census  reports,  although 
the  criteria  used  are  not  clear.  In  those  44  per  cent  of  women  who  were  economically  active  in 
1985,  over  86  per  cent  had  agricultural  occupations.  In  comparison  to  the  45  per  cent  of  men. 
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almost  93  p>er  cent  of  the  women  economically  active  in  the  agricultural  sector  were  unpaid 
family  workers  (State  Institute  of  Statistics  1989). 


TABLE  2-7 

ECONOMICALLY  ACTIVE  POPULATION  BY  SEX  IN  TURKEY 
(Twelve  years  old  and  over,  thousands) 


persons  during  the  last  week 

Men 

1980 

Women 

Men 

1985 

Women 

Economically  Active 

12284 

6928 

13  933 

7657 

Economically  Inactive 

3025 

8169 

3 821 

9 849 

Unknown 

93 

41 

50 

39 

Total 

15402 

15138 

17804 

17536 

% of  economically  active  persons* 

79.8 

45.8 

78.3 

43.6 

* Assuming  that  unknown  cases  are  economically  inactive. 
Source:  State  Institute  of  Statistics  1989. 


In  terms  of  the  labor  force  participation  of  Turkish  women,  there  are  important  differences 
between  rural  and  urban  areas.  Less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  economically  active  women  in 
1985  were  employed  in  the  'urban'  sector  in  non-agricultural  occupations.  Yet,  the  percentage  of 
"bourgeois"  women  in  professional  occupations  is  remarkably  high,  even  in  comparison  to  some 
western  coimtries.  Oncii  (1982)  noted  that  one  out  of  every  five  lawyers  and  one  out  of  every  six 
physicians  in  Turkey  were  women.  In  1985,  over  29  per  cent  of  persons  employed  in  professional, 
technical  and  related  occupations  were  women  (State  Institute  of  Statistics  1989). 

The  summary  I have  provided  above  outlines  a partial  gender  profile  in  Turkey  in  1986, 
when  we  did  bulk  of  the  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  fieldwork  upon  which  this  study  is  based. 
Gender  relations  in  the  rural  transformations  of  the  two  villages  should  be  seen  against  this 
background. 


CHAPTERS 

METHODS:  PRODUCING  DATA 

The  conceptual  framework  and  contextualization  I have  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter 
cut  across  different  areas  of  intellectual  projects.  I am  interested  in  what  has  been  changing,  and 
what  those  clumges  mean  for  the  ones  who  experience  them.  This  implies  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  research  methods  and  techniques,  on  the  one  lumd,  and  different  levels  of 
analysis,  on  the  other. 

There  is  a tendency  to  dichotomize  quantitative  and  qualitative  methods  and  portray  them 
as  mutually  exclusive,  contradictory  methods  or  approaches  in  anthropological  research.  Van 
Maanen,  for  example,  differentiates  between  three  kinds  of  'readers  of  ethnography' : collegisd 
readers,  social  science  readers  and  general  readers.  Qting  W.  H.  Auden  —"Thou  shalt  not  sit  / 
With  statisticians  nor  commit  /A  social  science"  (1988: 13),—  he  criticizes  social  scientists  for 
looking  for  'facts'  in  the  ethnographies  they  read  and  being  "perhaps  most  uncomfortable  with 
the  broad  methodological  and  epistemological  questioning  of  ethnographers"  (1988:30). 

Van  Maanen,  certainly,  is  not  alone  in  dichotomizing  anthropological  methods  as  such.  It  is 
common  to  double  list  anthropology  as  sodal  science  and  as  humanity,  associating  'scientific' 
quantitative  methods  with  the  former  and  'artistic'  fieldwork  with  the  latter.  I do  not  agree 
with  this  conceptualization  that  divorces  arts  and  sciences;  and  I do  not  see  my  position  as 
eclecticism.  The  "new  spirit  of  criticism  and  writing  in  anthropology"  Kapferer  talks  about, 
seen  in  the  works  of  Geertz,  Taussig  and  Clifford,  is  an  attempt  "to  dissolve  that  line  which 
may  separate  art  from  'science'"  (1988:  77). 

I believe  that  the  practical  problems  confronted  in  the  field  should  be  a major  part  of  a 
discussion  of  methods.  Transparency'  of  the  research  process  may  reduce  the  'authorit)^  of  the 
author.  As  Van  Maanen  said,  "by  taking  the  T (the  observer)  out  of  the  ethnographic  report, 
the  narrator' s authority  is  apparently  enhanced  and  audience  worries  over  personal 
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subjectivity  become  moot"  (1988:  46).  Still,  1 believe  in  including  the  research  process  in  the 
product,  to  'de-mystify'  it,  if  you  will. 

In  our  research,  1 see  participant  observation  in  the  field  as  the  context,  the  defining 
framework  of  our  methods.  The  surveys,  structured  or  semi-structured  interviews,  and  other 
means  of  collecting  (or  rather  "producing,"  after  Ellen  1984)  quantitative  data  are  tools  at  a 
lower  level  of  this  methodological  structure.  So,  when  I organize  this  methods  section  under 
various  titles,  1 do  not  imply  that  they  are  equal  in  weight  and  value. 

Being  involved  in  a large  scale  ethnographic  fieldwork  has  both  advantages  and 
drawbacks.  Clearly,  the  contextualization  is  valuable  while  one  looks  at  specific  issues. 

Paying  attention  to  all  the  little  gossips,  jokes,  remarks,  and  the  nuances  between  the  different 
versions  of  the  same  story  is  important.  The  drawbacks  are  also  clear.  It  is  difficult  to  conduct 
both  an  extensive  and  an  intensive  study  at  the  same  time:  it  takes  time  and  energy.  And  at  the 
end,  one  ends  up  with  a host  of  information  outside  the  focus  of  the  research,  extremely 
interesting  and  potentially  usable  in  different  contexts,  but  difficult  to  incorporate  within  the 
corpus  of  the  particular  study.  I ended  up  with  guest  lists  who  were  invited  to  certain  occasions; 
notes  of  remarks  informants  made  about  various  villagers  and  the  conflicts  between  lineages; 
observations  of  the  use  of  time  and  space;  detailed  fieldnotes  on  the  informants  gestures  and 
clues  about  their  accuracy;  genealogy  charts,  and  more. 

Problems  related  to  informant-fieldoworker  relations  are  serious.  During  our  conversations 
and  the  structured  interviews,  and  when  1 was  trying  to  write  up  my  fieldnotes,  1 was  constantly 
self-conscious  about  methodological  problems.  As  I was  going  through  my  fieldnotes,  I found 
entries  like  the  following: 

Tiying  to  get  'data,'  I end  up  thinking  about  methodology:  1.  It  is  misleading  to 
assume  anything,  without  asking  questions  about  it,  even  if  it  is  'the  pattern' 
and  the  most  predictable  thing;  2.  You  should  take  your  time  and  ask  the  same 
question  in  different  ways.  Something  very  unimportant  -that  could  have  been 
important-  came  up  in  the  conversations.  Until  that  day,  I thought  Salih  had 
had  two  wives,  although  he  had  three.  Because  he  had  children  only  by  the 
first  and  the  third,  no  one  had  mentioned  the  second  one. 
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Units  of  Analysis 

Focusing  on  gender  relations  in  rural  transformations  raises  important  theoretical  and  in 
turn  methodological  questions.  At  the  core  of  these  questions  lies  the  problem  of  units  of 
analysis.  Different  levels  of  analysis  are  useful  for  different  purposes.  To  examine  gender 
relations  in  rural  transformation,  this  study  incorporates  three  levels  of  analysis:  villages, 
households  and  individuals. 

Village  Level 

Village  level  comparisons  are  essential  in  looking  at  gender  relations.  Although  there  is 

household  level  variations  within  villages,  "historical  trajectories,"  as  Keyder  (1983)  refers 

to,  that  are  different  in  the  two  villages  account  for  some  of  the  changes  in  gender  relations. 

Each  village  is  characterized  by  the  dominance  of  a particular  developmental 
tendency.  This  dominant  tendency  determines  the  transformations  that  the 
households  within  the  village  will  undergo. ...  It  would  be  impossible  ...  to 
understand  these  developments  by  reference  solely  to  household  behavior  vis- 
a-vis  a social  formation  larger  than  the  village  (Keyder  1983:  35). 

Patterns  of  sexual  division  of  labor  vary  by  villages,  even  in  neighboring  villages  in  the 
same  province.  The  best  comparisons  are  provided  by  in-marrying  gelins,  brides,  who 
experienced  different  patterns  of  division  of  labor  in  their  ancestral  villages. 

For  example,  in  Sakaltutan,  in  addition  to  ekin  (grains),  labor  intensive  crops  such  as  beans, 
potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  melons,  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  squashes  are  cultivated,  which  require 
keser,  'weeding,'  as  well  as  lentils  and  garbanzo  beans  (or  chick  peas),  which  require 
individually  picking  (yolma).  Both  keser  and  yolma  are  women's  tasks,  in  addition  to  deste 
aimak,  collecting  the  crop  with  the  straw,  during  harvest  time.  Thus,  in  the  armual  cycle  of 
agriculture,  women  are  busy  with  farmwork  from  March  to  (Dctober. 

Crop  variation  is  not  chosen  as  a path  of  transformation  in  all  villages.  In  Elbasi,  like  in 
Kolete,  another  Kayseri  village  to  the  north-east  of  Sakaltutan,  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural 
work  consists  of  grain  cultivation,  predominantly  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  oat.  Thus,  sexual 
division  of  labor  in  Elbasi  and  Kolete  is  markedly  different  than  that  in  Sakaltutan.  While 
Sakaltutan  girls  and  women  weave  carpets  for  about  six  months  during  winter,  most  women  in 
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Elbasi  households  specialize  in  weaving  all  year  round,  except  for  a 40  to  45  day  period  during 
harvest  time,  harman  zarTtani,  when  they  participate  in  the  harvest,  make  flour  and  prepare 
basic  food  supplies  for  a whole  year.  Typically,  women  do  not  farm  in  Elbasi,  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  demographic  reasons.  However,  there  are  differences  between 
households  and  women  do  gardening,  which  the  informants  do  not  consider  'farming.'  It  is 
common  to  visit  a house  where  the  woman  is  not  at  home  and  get  the  answer,  "she  is  at  the 
garden  Ibostanda],"  even  though  they  say  that  she  does  not  farm. 

It  is  true  that  villages  provide  a "structured  society"  and  that  "the  common  history  of  the 
village  gives  rise  to  similar  behavior"  in  some  household  decisions  (Keyder  1983:  36).  But  the 
decisions  of  households  and  individuals  are  not  only  limited  or  determined  at  village  level. 
Lmks  that  go  outside  the  villages  as  well  as  intra-village  dynamics  are  equally  important  in 
the  villagers'  behavior.  When  villagers  are  taken  as  units,  there  is  no  framework  to  examine 
the  variation  within  villages.  It  is  not  only  a class  differentiation  that  is  overlooked.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  state  administrative  division,  since  villages  are  the  smallest  units,  intra- 
village dynamics  are  irrelevant.  When  villages  are  the  units,  muhtars  represent  'the  village' 
vis-a-vis  the  state,  and  the  state,  vis-a-vis  the  village.  This  does  not  allow  to  see  the  relative 
relation  of  the  muhtar  with  different  households  and  kin  groups  within  the  villages. 

Some  of  the  transformations  in  Elbasi  and  Sakaitutan  can  be  explained  at  village  level 
analysis.  Yet,  there  are  variations  in  the  paths  of  transformation  within  villages,  and  those 
historical  trajectories'  are  not  adequate  to  explain  the  intra-village  differentiation.  In 
addition  to  village  level  comparisons,  then,  it  is  essential  to  examine  transformations  and 
differentiations  at  a lower  level  of  abstraction.  Thus,  households  constitute  the  second  level  of 
analysis. 

Household  Level 

In  economic  anthropology  and  historical  sociology,  the  household  has  been  used  as  the  unit 
of  analysis.  The  former  considers  the  household  as  a joint  unit  of  production  and  consumption, 
and  the  latter  studies  the  structure  of  the  fantily  and  its  possible  changes  over  time.  Both 
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disciplines  deal  with  households  as  "the  unit  of  consumption  within  which  the  reproduction  of 
human  labor,  or  of  the  individual,  is  assiu-ed"  (Wong  1984:  56). 

From  the  perspective  of  the  villagers  who  go  through  rural  transformation,  it  is  necessary 
to  see  the  problem  of  selectivity.'  As  Arizpe  stated  in  her  study  of  relay  migration  in  Mexico, 
the  "structural  processes  provide  the  necessary  conditions  for  migration  to  occur . . . but . . . the 
patterns  of  age,  sex,  recurrence,  and  occupational  specialization  can  only  be  understood  with 
reference  to  the  labour  and  social  conditions  of  the  peasant  household"  (1982: 20). 

In  looking  at  both  economic  activities  and  social  organization,  household  is  one  essential 
urut  of  analysis.  Economically,  households  are  units  of  production  and  reproduction.  In  addition 
to  production  for  market,  or  in  some  cases,  in  the  absence  of  market  production,  a tremendous 
amoimt  of  production  takes  place  in  the  household.  In  order  to  account  for  the  full  income,  home 
production  should  be  included  in  the  anal)i^is,  whether  it  is  paid  —as  in  the  case  of  home  based 
putting-out  industry  of  weaving  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi—  or  unpaid.  Again  economically, 
household  is  the  level  where  a significant  part  of  consumption  and  reproduction  (of  the  labor 
force  and  of  the  social  system)  take  place. 

In  terms  of  social  organization,  the  importance  of  household  may  vary  in  different 
geographic /historical  contexts,  but  in  the  case  of  Rural  Central  Anatolia,  individuals  have 
soaal  identity  and  recognition  through  membership  in  a household.  Households  are  important 
in  defining  men  s and  women's,  not  only  economic  activities  but  also  social  identities. 

More  specifically,  household  structure  becomes  an  important  factor  which  defines  and 
idenhfies  gender  relations.  If  we  are  to  consider  "gender  division  of  labor"  as  a complex 
phenomenon,  and  not  simplify  men's  and  women's  tasks  as  "cultural  patterns,"  households, 
with  their  variations  in  size,  composition  and  functioning,  provide  the  setting  within  and 
between  which  'gender  relations'  take  place.  Thus,  we  can  look  at  the  relations  of  household 
members  considering,  among  other  characteristics,  their  gender. 

Two  problems  in  using  the  household  as  a unit  of  analysis  are  operationally  defining  the 
household  boundaries  and  classifying  household  types.  The  problem  of  household  boundaries  is 
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a complex  one,  and  neither  co-residency  nor  income-pooling  is  a full  solution  to  simplify  this 
complexity.  Thus,  the  boundaries  of  households  in  our  research  were  defined,  tentatively,  by 
(a)  jjermanent  co-residence,  including  the  members  who  are  in  temporary  residence-due  to 
seasonal  or  household  migration;  and  (b)  self-identification  as  belonging  to  that  household. 
Still,  it  was  still  difficult  to  determine  membership  in  some  households,  in  extraordinary  cases: 
19  June  1986 

Bike  was  hesitant ...  to  include  Lutfii  as  a household  member.  She  decided, 
then,  not  to  include  him.  He  married  Sefa  Saba's  daughter  Tayyibe,  without 
having  his  elder  brothers'  consent.  Now,  he  is  doing  his  military  service,  and 
apparently,  he  doesn't  belong  to  any  household.  Tayyibe  lives  in  her  natal 
household.  1 asked  if  Lutfii  was  an  “iqguveysi:"  Bike  answered,  "what  else  can 
you  say?"^  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  where  he  lives  after  military  service. 

Paul  Stirling  classified  household  types  by  the  relationship  of  household  members.  The 
conventional  differentiation  between  "nuclear"  and  "extended"  families  is  a broad 
classification,  because  "extended"  families  are  of  different  sorts  which  have  different 
implications  for  intra-household  relations.  (See  Timur  1982,  for  a breakdown  of  extended 
families  in  Turkey;  and  Barnard  and  Good  1984:  83-84  , for  the  classification  of  residential- 
group  structures). 

The  five  categories  we  used  for  household  types  were,  "Single-Family",  "Single-Family 
Plus",  "Multi-Fanuly",  "Multi-Family  Plus",  and  "Fragmented"  households.  In  the  definition 
of  all  categories  nuclear  family  is  the  reference  point.  A "Single-Family"  is  basically  a nuclear 
family  which  consists  of  a married  couple  with  or  without  children.  A "Single-Family  Plus" 
category  includes  at  least  one  more  member  in  the  household,  usually  siblings,  grandchildren, 
one  of  the  parents  and/or  children  of  deceased  brothers  of  the  male  household  head,  in 
addition  to  the  nuclear  family,  as  I defined  above.  A "MulH-Family"  household  includes  at 
least  two  single-families,  related  to  one  another  with  either  "parental"  or  "fraternal"  links 
(that  is,  either  brothers,  their  wives  and  children;  or  a senior  male  household  head,  his  wife. 


When  the  husband  moves  into  the  bride's  natal  residence,  as  opposed  to  the  norm-al 
virilocal  post  marital  residence,  he  is  called  iqgUveysi,  literally,  'intra-groom.'  The  villagers 
usually  refrain  from  using  the  term,  because  of  its  "negative"  implications. 
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children,  at  least  one  married  son  and  his  wife,  with  or  without  children).  A "Multi-Family 
Plus"  household  includes  at  least  two  nuclear  families,  as  well  as,  at  least,  one  more  member 
who  does  not  belong  to  either  of  the  nuclear  families.  In  the  case  of  "fraternal"  multi-family- 
plus  households,  there  may  be  an  umnarried  sister  or  brother;  in  the  case  of  "parental"  multi- 
family households,  there  may  be  the  senior  household  head's  grandchildren  by  a deceased  son, 
or  his  son's  children  by  a previous  wife.  Finally,  a "Fragmented"  household  was  one  which 
contained  no  married  couples.  Some  of  them  were  women-headed.  Empirical  cases  were  such 
that,  they  were  formed  either  by  the  dissolution  of  a single-family  household,  as  a result  of 
divorce  or  spouse's  death,  or  by  the  "separation"  of  a son  from  the  "parental"  or  "fraternal" 
household,  and  usually  migrating  to  town,  before  getting  married. 

Individuals 

In  the  literature  on  the  paths  of  rural  trcmsformation  where  villages  are  considered  as  the 
study  units,  intra-village  differentiation  is  omitted.  In  studies  where  households  are  the  units 
of  analyses,  intra-household  dynamics  are  omitted.  And  in  both  cases,  the  differences  between 
individual  transformations  are  ignored.  The  variatioits  between  individuals  in  their  paths  of 
transformation  are  of  critical  importance,  insofar  as  they  stem  from  the  position  of  the 
individual,  both  in  the  relations  of  production  and  in  the  gender  division  of  labor.  If 
individuals  are  not  used  as  units  of  analysis,  gender  differences  in  transformation  are  not 
represented. 

In  the  peasantization  vs.  proletarianization  debate  and  in  the  debate  over  the 
"entrenchment"  of  petty  commodity  production  in  Turkish  agriculture,  gender  has  been  in 
question  only  in  the  framework  of  household  or  family  labor.  There  has  not  been  a specific  focus 
on  the  relatioi\s  of  production  involving  women's  work,  on  how  those  relations  have 
transformed,  and  on  how  they  can  help  identify  the  "paths  of  transformation." 

I want  to  look  at  transformations  from  men's  and  women's  perspectives  in  Sakaltutan  and 
Elbasi.  Considering  the  differences  between  men  and  women  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to 
the  means  of  production,  I believe  that,  the  paths  of  rural  transformation  are  identified  in 
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different  ways  by  men  and  women,  and  those  transformations  mean  different  things  for  men  and 
women.  When  we  look  at  the  distribution  of  landholdings  and  other  means  of  production  in 
agriculture,  for  example  the  ownership  of  farm  machinery  and  animals,  we  get  one  picture  of 
production  relations.  We  do  not  get  the  same  picture  of  production  relations  when  we  look  at  the 
sexual  division  of  labor  and  women's  relationship  to  the  means  of  production  in  their  paid  and 
unpaid  work.  In  order  to  get  a complete  picture  in  the  changing  relations  of  production,  it  is 
essential  to  include  both  in  the  analyses. 

For  example,  if  a household  owns  its  mesms  of  production  (land,  labor,  equipment), 
cultivates  adequate  land  for  both  subsistence  and  accumulation,  and  markets  its  produce  as  a 
part  of  the  capitalist  economy,  the  relations  of  production  will  be  classified  as  petty 
commodity  production  relations,  and  certainly  not  as  capitalist  relations  (not  "purely" 
capitalist,  as  Keyder  puts  it).  When  we  examine  the  relations  of  production  in  women's  carpet 
weaving  in  the  very  same  household,  the  picture  changes:  the  means  of  production  (looms,  yam, 
combs,  scissors,  and  design  patterns)  are  owned  by  the  town-based  carpet  merchants  and  they 
are  put  out  in  the  village  houses  where  women  and  girls  put  forth  only  their  labor.  Since  women 
sell  their  labor  without  owning  the  means  of  production,  the  relations  of  production  can  safely 
be  considered  as  ' purely  capitalist,"  and  those  women  as  proletarianized.  Identifying  the 
relative  position  of  the  household  within  the  capitalist  economy  remains  to  be  a problem,  but 
the  case  shows  the  individual  differences  in  the  household  in  rural  transformation,  that  is  in 
the  process  of  proletarianization  or  peasantization. 

Sakaltutan  Population  and  Elbasi  Sample 

During  the  1949-51  research,  there  were,  in  Sakaltutan  lOS^,  and  in  Elbasi  214  households 
(Stirling  1965).  Paul  Stirling  followed  the  households  from  the  early  1950s  to  1986,  through 

In  Turkish  village,  Paul  Stirling  enumerated  105  households  in  Sakaltutan.  I am  taking 
the  total  1950  households  in  Sakaltutan  as  103,  because  in  the  computerized  data  sets  we  have 
b^n  using,  data  for  only  103  households  have  been  entered,  probably  because  of  human  error. 
Since  I do  not  have  the  data  for  the  remaining  two  households  professor  Stirling  accounted  for,  I 
will  be  using  the  total  from  the  computerized  data  set. 
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their  patrilineal  descendants,  as  he  and  most  —but  not  all—  villagers  themselves  reckon.  In 
1971  there  were  136  households  in  Sakaltutan,  and  253  in  Elbasi,  excluding  the  migrant 
households  in  various  Turkish  towns  and  in  Western  Europe  (Stirling  1974).  By  1986  Sakaltutan 
households  increased  to  153.  These  village  households  constituted  only  one  part  of  the 
patrilineal  descendants  of  the  villagers  who  lived  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  in  1950s.  The  other 
part  lived  outside  the  two  villages. 

In  Elbasi,  due  to  time  limitations,  Stirling  surveyed  a random  sample  of  one  out  of  every 
three  households  which  existed  in  1950,  and  their  descendents.  In  1986,  our  sample  in  the  the 
Elbasi  village  included  every  other  household  that  existed  in  the  1971  sample,  and  their 
patrilineal  descendants.  Thus,  the  1986  Elbasi  sample  consisted  of  one  sixth  of  the  1950 
households  and  their  descendents,  located  in  both  the  village  and  outside  the  village.  For  the 
1950  Elbasi  data,  only  the  predecessors  of  the  1986  sample  are  considered,  and  the  others  who 
were  not  followed  were  excluded  from  the  research.  See  Table  3-1  for  the  numbers  of  Sakaltutan 
households  and  the  Elbasi  sample,  and  Table  3-2  for  the  numbers  of  individuals  in  the 
Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  data,  including  both  migrant  and  village  populations  in  the  three 
research  periods. 


TABLE  3-1 

SAKALTUTAN  HOUSEHOLDS  AND  THE  ELBASI  SAMPLE 

1950-1986 

(Number  of  Households)* 


SAKALTUTAN  ELBASI** 


Research  Year 

village 

migrant 

village 

migrant 

Total 

1950 

103 

- 

55 

159 

1971 

136 

66 

58 

19 

279 

1986 

153 

182 

56 

52 

443 

total* 

392 

248 

169 

71 

881 

This  table  reports  the  amount  of  household  data.  Many  households  recur  in  more  than  one 
research  period. 

1986  Elbasi  figures  are  based  on  a random  sample  which  is  composed  of  one  sixth  of  all 
households  in  Elbasi  in  1950,  and  their  patrilineal  descendants.  The  1950  Elbasi  sample 
includes  only  the  predecessors  of  the  1986  sample. 
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TABLE  3-2 

INDIVIDUALS  IN  THE  SAKALTUTAN  AND  ELBASI  DATA 

1950-1986 

(Number  of  individuals)* 


SAKALTUTAN  ELBASI** 


Research  Year 

village 

migrant 

village 

migrant 

Total 

1950 

635 

- 

335 

_ 

970 

1971 

875 

263 

388 

87 

1613 

1986 

888 

827 

387 

265 

2367 

total* 

2398 

1090 

1110 

352 

4950 

* This  table  reports  the  amount  of  individual  data.  Many  individuals  rectir  in  more  than  one 
research  period. 

**  1986  Elbasi  figures  are  based  on  a random  sample  which  is  composed  of  one  sixth  of  all 
households  in  Elbasi  in  1950,  and  their  patrilineal  descendants.  Tlie  1950  Elbasi  sample 
includes  only  the  predecessors  of  the  19^  sample. 


Day  to  day  research  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi 

It  is  difficult  to  talk  about  a 'typical  day'  during  the  fieldwork.  No  two  days  would  be 
alike  in  terms  of  the  unique  events  that  took  place.  We  not  only  visited  different  people  and 
talked  to  different  informants  each  day,  but  our  conditions  would  vary  from  one  day  to  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  we  did  have  a research  schedule  which  was  rearranged  several  times. 

Living  in  Talas  and  having  to  commute  to  Sakaltutan,  we  paid  daily  visits  to  the  village 
from  morning  to  evening.  A few  days  after  we  set  this  pattern,  villagers  began  inviting  us  to 
their  houses,  so  that  each  day  we  spent  in  Sakaltutan  we  would  be  the  guests  of  one  household. 
Until  much  later,  we  thought  that  these  were  just  spontaneous,  individual  invitations  by  the 
villagers:  after  all  Turks  are  known,  or  they  think  they  are  known,  for  their  "hospitality." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  research,  however,  we  realized  that  a few  village  elders  had  formed 
an  informal,  ad  hoc  organization  for  solving  our  accommodation  problem  during  the  research 
and  decided  that  most  households,  depending  on  their  wealth  and  relationship  with  Stirling, 
should  feed  us.  There  was  an  unwritten  list  of  households  who  would  host  us.  And,  the  members 
of  that  household  would  be  in  some  way  responsible  for  us  on  the  day  we  were  invited  by  them. 
Several  times,  someone  from  the  host  household  would  join  me  in  the  interviews  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  contribute  to  the  discussions  or  help  with  the  household  chores.  Sometimes  a 
daughter  would  follow  me  wherever  I went,  if  her  mother  were  not  available. 
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Our  daily  routine  was  defined  by  the  structured  interviews  and  the  schedule  Sakaltutan 
villagers  arranged  for  hosting  us.  We  had  a list  of  all  households  which  we  had  to  cover  by  the 
end  of  the  research.  The  days  we  went  to  the  village,  Stirling,  Mehmet  (his  student  and 
assistant),  and  I would  go  to  separate  houses  and  do  one  to  three  interviews,  depending  on  the 
household  size,  until  lunch  time.  The  mihmandar,^  would  accompany  Professor  Stirling  in  his 
interviews.  For  lunch,  we  all  would  meet  in  the  house  to  which  we  were  invited,  interview  the 
different  members  of  the  household  and  take  notes  on  conversations  and  observations. 

Several  people,  mostly  the  elders  and  the  muhtar  would  arrange  lunch  dates  for  us  with 
various  village  households,  sometimes  without  our  consent,  announcing  it  to  us  just  a few  minutes 
before  noon  and  catching  us  unprepared.  Normally,  we  would  look  at  Stirling's  old  notes  and 
genealogies  on  the  households  we  were  planning  to  visit  and  interview;  and  Professor  Stirling 
would  brief  Mehmet,  Vahap  (his  mihmandar)  and  me  about  the  family.  When  we  went  to  the 
village  unexpectedly,  making  a change  in  the  schedule  without  letting  them  know  about  it 
ahead  of  time,  they  would  be  worried  for  us. 

10  March  1986 

Rukiye  was  worried  that  we  didn't  have  a place  to  go  for  lunch.  "Nereye 
geldiniz?  Nerde  yiyeceksiniz  yemegi?  Simdi  n'olacak?  (Where  did  you  come? 

Where  are  you  going  to  eat?  What  will  happen  now?],"  she  kept  on  asking.  And 
finally  decided  to  go  and  get  something  to  eat  for  us.  When  I looked  for  her,  I 
couldn't  find  her  in  the  kitchen.  Her  sons  told  that  she  was  out  looking  for  help 
from  the  neighbors.  I felt  awful,  imposing  the  lunch  on  her,  knowing  that  she 
avoids  work  because  of  her  illness. 


We  had  lunch.  Taptan,  'sudden,'  — they  were  not  informed  ahead  of  time  that 
we  would  eat  there,  so  the  food  was  not  special,  Rukiye  said. 

The  lunch  itself  would  be  a good  medium  for  research,  especially  in  getting  some 

information  on  agricultural  production,  on  the  food  that  was  served,  and  on  the 


<5 

We  were  told  that,  a new  law  under  YOK  (The  Institute  for  Higher  Education)  requires 
all  foreipi  researchers  to  be  accompanied  and  supervised  by  a mihmandar,  literally  'host  or 
hostess.  The  YOK  headquarters  in  Ankara,  apparently,  contacted  the  rector  of  the  Erciyes 
University  in  Kayseri  and  he  assigned  a mihmandar  for  Paul  Stirling.  After  the  first  month, 
the  first  mihmandar  was  replaced  by  another,  Vahap  Tastan,  who  accompanied  Professor 
Stirling  tmtil  the  end  of  the  research.  Mr.  Tastan,  a research  assistant  {arastirma  gdrevlisi)  in 
the  Department  of  Theology,  actually  helped  the  fieldwork  acting  as  an  assistant. 
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subsistence/market-dependenq/^  level  of  the  household.  In  most  houses  we  had  eggs,  butter, 
yogurt  and  milk.  In  some,  the  only  item  that  was  purchased  from  the  market  would  be  sucuk, 
some  kind  of  sausage,  whereas  in  some  others  even  the  bread  would  not  be  home-made.  After 
lunch,  we  would  part  again  for  other  interviews. 

Around  sunset  we  would  meet  by  the  car  and  take  off  for  Talas.  Since  we  did  not  live  in 
Sakaltutan,  timing  and  coordination  problems  were  our  major  drawbacks.  Obviously,  the 
interviews  took  different  lengths  of  time  and  we  waited  for  one  another,  talking  to  friends  who 
walked  us  down  to  the  car,  sometimes  doing  partial  interviews.  In  the  middle  of  an  interview, 
or  when  I was  getting  ready  to  meet  with  Professor  Stirling  and  Mehmet  to  go  back  to  Talas,  it 
was  common  for  a child  to  come  in  and  bring  a message  from  them,  saying  that  they  would  take 
longer  to  leave  where  they  were  and  I did  not  have  to  hurry  up. 

Outside  the  planned  schedule,  as  I ran  into  villagers  in  other  houses,  or  in  the  streets,  I 
would  informally  ask  them  the  demographic  and  household  questions  in  context,  and  fill  in  the 
cards  even  without  formally  interviewing  them,  or  leaving  very  few  questions  to  be  asked 
during  the  scheduled  interviews.  While  waiting  by  the  car  for  Stirling  or  Mehmet  to  come,  for 
example,  I would  learn  whether  a woman  had  had  an  official  or  religious  marriage,  a complete 
elementary  school  education,  or  any  abortions. 

While  we  did  some  unplanned  interviews  as  we  met  the  right  people  at  the  right  time,  we 
had  to  postpone  some  others.  There  were  many  times  when  we  could  not  find  the  household 
members  at  home,  especially  in  summer. 

When  the  weather  was  good,  women  preferred  doing  their  food  preparation  and  hand 
crafts  outdoors,  m front  of  their  or  their  neighbors'  houses.  On  my  way  to  a scheduled  interview, 
I would  have  to  refuse  their  offers  of  whatever  they  were  making,  be  it  yufka,  'a  thin  sheet  of 
dough,  roasted  wheat  or  garbanzo  beans  or  halva.  But  more  often  than  not  I had  to  "hang  out" 
with  them  and  be  late  to  my  appointment.  Or  simply  change  my  plans  when  a boy  came 
towards  me  and  said,  "Ablam  seni  isHyor!  [My  sister  wants  you!]."  My  daily  fieldnotes  are  full 
of  records  of  distracted  and  changed  plans: 
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My  intention  was  to  go  to  Bike  and  ask  her  to  take  me  to  Giiler  Rasfs  house,  but 
on  my  way,  Nuran  Rast  stopped  me  to  talk.  She  was  sitting  comfortably  on  a 
rock  in  front  of  their  yard,  with  a stick  in  her  hand.  She  said  she  didn't  have 
time,  she  would  be  taking  care  of  the  sheep  soon,  but  that  we  could  talk  right 
there.  Since  I was  working  on  the  Rast  lot,  I wanted  to  talk  to  her,  too.  Shortly 
after,  Yadigar  Rast  came,  knitting  while  walking.  I could  remember  some  few 
names  after  our  conversation  with  her  husband's  mother,  including  hers.  She 
was  impressed  when  I discovered  who  she  was.  Sevi  Rast  came  as  Nuran  was 
leaving  for  her  work,  so  Sevi  took  over.  She  invited  me  to  their  house. 

13  March  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Yegan  Bora's  daughters  Sevi  and  Renan  saw  me  in  the  street  behind  Bahri 
Vacit  Yekta's  tractor  garage  when  I was  taking  photos  of  Tahire  and  her  son 
Kemal  loading  barley  on  the  trailer.  We  talked  for  a while,  and  they  invited 
me  to  the  house.  So  I went  to  Yegan  Bora's  house. 


I left  Yegan  Bora's  house.  On  my  way  to  Bahri  Vacit' s,  I saw  two  women.  They 
stopped  me  to  look  at  my  earrings  which  were  made  of  old  silver  coins.  One  of 
them,  the  older  one,  recognized  the  coins.  "Kirklik"  she  said,  “bunlarin  bir  de 
ikilikkri  vardi  (Forties;  there  used  to  be  also  the  twos]."  Then  she  looked  at 
my  woven  handbag,  which  was  pretty  old,  and  said  that  I should  have  bought 
a new  one.  She  had  one  at  home,  for  sale,  which  she  had  woven.  She  asked  me 
to  go  with  her  and  see  the  bag.  So  we  went. 

7 May  1986,  Sakaltutan 

My  intention  was  to  interview  Ekrem  Beyaz,  but  he  was  busy  loading  hay  on  a 
lorry,  so  he  wanted  us  come  back  another  time. 

21  June  1986,  Sakaltutan 

On  my  way  down  to  the  'village  center,'  I saw  two  women  sitting  on  the  stone 
wall  in  front  of  Ciilcan  Ozhan/Baran's  house.  She  invited  me  in.  I looked  at  my 
list  and  agreed.  The  other,  her  friend  Tahire  Orhan/Baran  also  came  in.  I did 
both  interviews. 

The  specific  situations  within  which  I did  the  interviews  led  to  other  conversations. 
Usually  the  interviews  would  take  much  longer  than  they  should  because  of  free  conversations 
which  I liked  to  have  in  spite  of  the  time  pressure.  Most  of  the  contextual,  ethnographic 
information  I obtained  came  from  those  conversations  that  developied  from  the  framework  of 
the  interviews.  Once  a man  told  me  historical,  mythical  stories  about  the  life  of  prophet 
Muhammed,  talking  about  "love"  - love  of  Mohammed,  which  I had  never  heard  before  in  a 
Muslim  context.  He  was  agitated  by  his  own  stories,  started  weeping  in  excitement,  and  soon  he 
was  in  some  kind  of  make  believe"  trance.  Another  time,  in  Salih  Gavus's  house  where  I was 


invited  by  his  daughter  in  law,  I found  a man  half  asleep  on  the  divan.  My  informant  told  that 
we  could  comfortably  talk,  because  the  man  was  deaf.  A couple  of  hours  later,  the  man  woke  up 
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and  began  complaining.  He  was  waiting  for  Salih  Qavus  to  get  back  the  money  Salih  owed  him. 
He  said  he  had  been  trying  to  get  his  money  back  for  almost  a year.  Salih  ^avus's  wife  Elif, 
and  the  man  had  a long  argument.  We  had  to  immediately  stop  the  interview,  of  course,  and 
the  topic  was  changed,  but  I learned  a lot  about  the  household  economics  and  Elif's  involvement 
in  household  decision  making. 

During  Ramadan,  we  changed  the  daily  routine:  instead  of  visiting  Sakaltutan  from 
morning  to  evening  and  putting  the  informants  —most  of  whom  were  fasting—,  through  the 
trouble  of  serving  food  for  us,  we  decided  to  be  there  not  before  noon,  after  having  had  our  lunch 
"at  home."  In  the  morning,  we  would  either  do  our  writing  up  or  visit  some  nugrant  households 
m Kayseri.  Still,  some  of  them  invited  us  for  iftar,  the  first  meal  of  the  day  after  sunset. 

By  June,  we  had  completed  the  interviews  of  more  than  half  of  the  households,  but  it 
became  evident  that  the  whole  village  could  not  be  covered  at  the  same  pace.  So,  instead  of 
visiting  every  household  and  getting  the  information  from  the  individuals  that  were 
concerned,  we  included  some  secondary  interviews  to  the  first-hand  ones.  Although  it  probably 
increased  the  errors  in  the  data,  the  choice  was  inevitable. 

Commuting  had  its  own  problems.  There  were  times  when  we  could  not  leave  Talas  in  time 
or  had  a flat  tire  on  the  way  and  be  late  to  our  lunch  invitation.  Also  because  of  commuting,  and 
not  living  in  Sakaltutan,  we  could  not  be  present  during  certain  unexpected  events  or  regular 
events  that  occurred  early  in  the  morning  or  late  at  night.  In  addition  to  these  practical  sort  of 
problems,  I found  it  difficult  at  times  to  re-adapt  myself  to  the  village  and  the  villagers  after 
being  away  for  a while,  especially  when  we  had  to  skip  a day  or  two.  Once,  after  a week  in 
Ankara  and  Adana,  1 found  it  extremely  difficult  to  go  back  to  Sakaltutan. 

6 June  1986 

1 went  to  interview  Tahire  and  Salman  Rast,  with  my  pre-prepared  questions. 

For  some  reason,  1 was  a little  worried  about  doing  fiddwork.  Probably  because 
I had  not  been  to  the  village  for  a whole  week,  1 did  not  have  any  self- 
confidence.  I just  did  not  want  to  face  people  1 didn't  know  well.  But  right  after  1 
went  to  Tahire's  house,  my  whole  anxiety  has  passed.  They  welcomed  me 
wamtiy  and  said  they  had  been  expecting  me  for  a long  time.  Tahire,  Salman 
and  their  four  children  were  at  home. . . . Soon,  Salman's  brother's  wife  Seyhun 
and  two  sons  arrived.  So  I could  do  an  interview  of  their  household,  too. 
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For  ten  days  in  mid  June,  when  Stirling  had  to  go  to  Ankara  for  teaching,  I stayed  in 
Sakaltutan,  as  the  guest  of  three  informants:  Bahri  Vacit,  Raciye  and  Gulen.  Bahri  Vacit  is  one 
of  Stirling's  oldest  friends  and  informants  from  1949:  a respected  man,  an  old  egitmen,  teacher, 
and  most  importantly,  outside  most  village  conflict.  He  continued  to  be  our  best  support  in  the 
village.  Raciye  and  Gulen  are  young  'grass  widows,'  about  my  age.  One  has  a daughter,  the 
other  as  two  sons  and  both  have  husbands  working  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Precisely  for  that  reason, 
Bahri  Vacit  approved  my  decision  of  accepting  their  invitation  to  stay  in  their  houses.  And  the 
only  real'  participant  observation  I did  in  Sakaltutan  was  during  that  ten-day  stay  in  the 
village  and  a few  other  times  I stayed  in  Sakaltutan  overnight.  Then,  I had  the  chance  to  ask 
my  informant/ friends'  input  to  my  understanding  and  interpretations,  as  well  as  getting  their 
direct  help  in  scheduling  interviews  and  writing  fieldnotes. 

18  June  1986,  Sakaltutan 

I took  a list  of  names  with  me  to  Sakaltutan  for  the  secondary  interviews. 

The  first  thing  I did  in  the  village  was  to  sit  down  with  Bike  and  Raciye, 
while  we  were  having  our  teas,  and  get  the  names  of  some  people  who  were 
relevant  to  the  ones  on  my  list  and  who  would  give  the  best  information  about 
them.  They  suggested  a schedule  and  proper  times  for  visiting  these  people,  as 
well  as  giving  some  names.  I think  this  inclusion  of  some  'natives'  in  the 
'decision  making  process'  was  a good  idea.  Especially  with  Bike  it  worked 
perfectly.  Since  she  knew  I wanted  to  talk  to  certain  people,  she  arranged 
'appointments'  with  them.  Once  while  we  were  sitting  in  Bahar  Ruhi  (Zarif)'s 
house  she  saw  Sefa  Nuri  Zanf  -whom  I couldn't  have  recognized-  walking  in 
the  street;  opened  the  windowed,  shouted  and  called  the  old  man  in,  and  asked 
him  to  stay  for  a while  so  that  I could  meet  and  talk  to  him.  I was  embarrassed 
that  an  old  man  was  called  'to  my  feet,'  but  really  impressed  with  Bike's 
concern  with  my  interviews. 

7 June  1986 

When  we  came  home  for  Rezzan's  breakfast  and  my  tea  (Raciye  was  oruqlu, 
fasting),  we  started  to  write  a list,  together,  of  the  women  at  the  teravi 
namazi,  prayer,  in  the  mosque.  Then  Bike  and  Tahire  came  to  join  the 
conversation.  I recorded  some  of  it. 

1 had  a chance  to  join  their  activiHes  from  sunrise  to  late  night  and  I stayed  up  late  with 
my  hosts  talking  about  a range  of  topics  including  "intimate"  ones.  During  that  ten  day  stay,  for 
the  first  time,  I walked  through  the  kelis,  strips  that  divide  the  two  plots  of  farm  land,  to  the 
top  of  the  asagi  mahalle,  lower  ward,  with  village  women  and  talked  about  the  land  conflicts 
as  we  walked  by;  I went  to  sogan  keseri,  weeding  onion  fields,  with  women  and  learned  many 
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terms  for  edible  greens  that  are  gathered  by  children  and  women;  I learned  about  the  kinds  of 
agricultural  work  they  find  more  difficult  and  consider  drudgery;  1 joined  women  when  they 
collected  saqma,  manure,  outdoors,  which  they  had  left  on  the  qayir  for  drying,  and  learnt  from 
them  the  uses  of  and  procedures  for  dealing  with  sagm;  I went  in  where  the  animals  were  kept, 
not  to  see  around  and  take  pictures  but  for  moi  gormek,  tr5dng  to  learn  how  to  milk  cows  and  to 
clean  them;  I had  supper  with  the  villagers  not  as  a special,  one-time  guest  but  as  a 'member'  of 
their  households,  eating  what  they  usually  ate;  I joined  them  in  their  evening  social  visits;  I 
went  to  the  mosque  one  night  along  with  a group  of  village  women,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
for  the  teram  prayer;  I joined  a wedding  ceremony  and  watched  girls  and  young  women  dancing; 
I had  henna  put  on  my  hands  and  feet,  another  first  in  my  life;  and  had  the  chance  to 
participate  and  observe  the  inside  from  the  inside: 

6 June  1986,  Sakaltutan 

I made  the  Scilad  while  Radye  cooked  the  manti.  Bike  brought  some  yogurt  and 
Tahire  a pot  of  yarmasi.  We  all  sat  down  and  had  a leisurely  supper,  very 
friendly,  making  jokes.  Radye's  and  Bike's  daughters  Rezzan  and  Kiraz  were 
with  us. 


It  was  about  3:00  am  when  we  went  to  sleep.  I was  offered  the  double  bed  in  the 
bed  room,  which  they  do  not  use  unless  Radye's  husband  Rustem  is  in 
Sakaltutan.  The  bed  is  about  1.5  m high  with  all  the  mattresses  on  top  of  one 
another.  It  is  neatly  made  and  decorated  with  embroidered  bed  skirts  and 
several  pillows.  The  bed  stands  in  the  comer  of  the  room  as  a throne.  Not  only 
in  Radye's  house,  but  in  many  others  where  there  is  a double  bed,  it  is  the  most 
elaborate  and  painstakingly  arranged  piece  of  furniture. 

25  June  1986,  Sakaltutan 

While  we  were  talking,  Radye  brought  some  of  her  husband  Rustem's  letters 
for  her  from  Saudi  Arabia.  Partly  love  letters,  partly  business.  Frankly,  I was 
not  expecting  that  degree  of  doseness  between  a 'peasant  couple,  emotionality, 
passion  and  expressions  of  love  and  lust. 

During  the  time  I stayed  in  Sakaltutan,  it  was  even  more  difficult  to  be  'organized.'  I had 
very  linuted  control  over  the  flow  of  time  and  events,  including  that  over  the  interview 
schedules. 

23  June  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Bike  and  her  children  joined  us  for  supper.  While  we  were  still  around  the 
sofra,  the  floor  table,  Kiymet  and  Sami  Baran's  daughters  came.  Apparently 
there  was  a plan  I wasn't  aware  of.  They  wanted  to  watch  a film  on  the  video.  I 
was  already  tired  and  sleepy. 
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26  June  1986 

Dilek  and  Salih  Olgun's  interview  was  boring  and  unproductive,  because  of 
Raciye's  interruptions  and  know-it-all  behavior,  as  well  as  Dilek's  reluctance 
to  be  interviewed.  Another  reason  for  the  problems  in  this  interview  was  the 
fact  that  the  gelin,  'bride,'  could  come  from  Siileymanli  any  minute  and  Raciye 
didn't  want  to  miss  the  occasion. 

And  diuing  those  ten  days,  some  minor  frictions  —the  ones  I could  have  kept  away  from  just 
by  not  living  in  the  village—  were  not  avoidable  any  more. 

25  Jime  1986 

Lots  of  fuss  about  my  not  dancing.  Raciye  insisted  but  I didn't  want  to  dance, 
because  women  love  making  comments  about  how  you  dance.  If  girls  and  gelins 
dance  poorly  they  make  fun  of  them  and  their  mothers  —pretending  to  have 
pity  for  the  girls—,  saying,  "hep  hali  dokuttu,  bir  oymmayi  bgrenemedi  kiz 
[her  mother  made  her  weave  carpets  all  the  time,  so  she  could  not  learn  how  to 
dance]."  If  they  dance  well,  then,  women  say,  "bak,  nasil  da  kivirtiyor!  (look 
how  she  is  twisting!.]"  I didn't  want  to  get  attention,  so  refused  to  dance.  Later  I 
learnt  that,  Raciye  was  hurt.  Apparently  she  said  to  other  women  that  we 
were  friends.  And  they  said,  "if  she's  your  friend,  then  prove  it  by  making  her 
dance."  She  was  really  upset  when  we  were  going  home  at  night. 

At  night,  again,  we  chatted  with  Raciye.  She  decided  to  put  henna  (kina 
yakmak)  on  my  hands  and  feet.  At  first  I refused  and  tried  to  explain  her  in  a 
"relativistic"  framework,  how  unconventional  it  is  in  Ankara  to  have  henna  on, 
and  how  people  will  find  it  weird,  just  like  she  criticizes  "western"  make-up  in 
the  village.  But  she  was  far  from  seeing  henna  and  make-up  as  alternative 
forms  of  self -decoration.  She  said  that  henna  was  sevap,  'meritorious  in  Islam,' 
whereas  make-up  was  gunah,  'sinful.'  I could  not  argue  longer.  I gave  in,  and  got 
my  permanent  "nail  polishes"  which  would  last  for  at  least  two  months! 

6 June  1986 

Raciye  had  invited  me  for  iftar  and  had  told  me  to  be  there  before  ezan,  the 
call  for  evening  prayers.  But,  by  the  time  I finished  my  interviews,  it  was 
already  19;  30.  Raciye  jokingly  scolded  me  for  being  late.  She  said  she  thought 
I wouldn't  go.  I said  I would  keep  my  promise.  But  there  was  some  friction. 

Nevin  complained  about  my  indifference.  Why  didn't  I visit  her?  I would  park 
the  car  in  front  of  their  house  but  not  see  them. . . I made  a boring  defense. 

During  the  last  few  days  in  Sakaltutan,  we  spent  most  of  our  time  doing  partial  interviews 

with  some  informants,  to  fill  the  gaps  in  their  data  cards.  I recorded  several  life  histories, 

which  I thought  would  be  "telling,"  if  not  typical.  And  we  took  and  distributed  photographs. 

The  Elbasi  fieldwork  was  different  from  Sakaltutan  in  several  ways.  First  of  all,  unlike 

the  "commuting  fieldwork"  we  conducted  in  Sakaltutan,  in  Elbasi  we  stayed  in  the  village  and 

had  a different  pace  of  research  by  just  being  there  the  whole  time.  We  rented  a village 

house/'compound'  for  the  summer,  from  a family  who  had  migrated  to  Kayseri  in  1985.  The 
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power  was  cut  off  and  the  water  pump  was  not  working,  since  the  household  had  migrated.  So, 
most  of  the  rent  we  paid  to  the  owners  was  actually  spent  on  connecting  the  utilities  and 
revitalizing  the  house.  By  actually  living  in  the  village,  we  could  interact  with  our  neighbors. 
They  visited  us,  brought  us  food,  helped  us  with  our  water  problem  when  the  pump  did  not 
work,  lent  us  household  items  we  needed  for  our  stay  and  invited  us  for  dinner  and  tea. 

A second  difference  between  the  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  fieldworks  was  the  duration  of  the 
research.  We  were  in  Elbasi  for  only  one  month  as  compared  to  the  full  six  months  in 
Sakaltutan.  Also,  due  to  both  time  limitations  and  the  size  of  the  village,  the  Elbasi  research 
included  only  a one  sixth  sample  of  the  original  1950  population.  The  technique  of  interviewing 
may  be  added  as  another  difference.  While  we  did  not  carry  lists  of  questions  and  papers  with 
us  in  Sakaltutan  for  the  most  part,  in  Elbasi  we  did  have  a more  formal  look  and  less 
interaction  with  the  informants.  For  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  data,  these  differences 
had  both  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

In  Elbasi  the  media  of  research  were  not  limited  to  households.  Being  a nahiye  Elbasi  has 
institutionalized  centers,  like  a small  post  office,  an  agricultural  cooperative  (Tarim  Kredi 
Kooperatifi),  a health  center  iSaglik  Ocagi),  and  two  dairy  cooperatives,  from  where  we  could 
obtain  general  information  on  the  related  issues  (see  chapter  4).  One  of  the  first  place  we 
visited  was  the  Coop,  where  local  villagers  worked  and  informed  us  both  as  farming  villagers 
and  as  bureaucrats,  at  two  different  levels. 

Structured  Informal /Formal  Interviews 

For  producing  an  archive  for  the  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  data,  Paul  Stirling  formulated 
three  sets  of  questions  at  two  levels/units  of  analysis:  the  household  level  and  the  individual 
level.  In  order  to  deal  with  the  data  at  these  two  levels,  he  designed  a card  technique  where 
three  sets  of  questions  were  put  on  three  kinds  of  cards,  designed  and  printed  to  be  used  in  the 
field:  Household  cards,  person  cards  for  men  and  person  cards  for  women  (see  Appendix  A).  We 
filled  in  those  cards,  which  we  did  not  take  to  the  villages  but  worked  on  in  the  'headquarters' 
after  coUecting  the  data  through  formal  and  semi-formal  interviews. 
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Not  until  the  very  end  of  our  stay,  did  we  realize  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  complete  the 
whole  village  survey.  We  then  decided  to  conduct  interviews  orally  and  took  notes  in  our  small 
notebooks  only  when  necessary.  EXiring  the  last  month  only,  we  had  note  pads  with  us  to  go 
systematically."  The  interviews  were  not  formal  in  another  sense;  because  our  timing  was  not 
always  that  good.  Either  the  informants  would  have  to  leave  for  some  urgent  job  or  one  of  us 
would  be  done  with  the  work  so  the  other  would  have  to  stop,  leaving  the  interview 
incomplete.  I call  the  interviews  "structured"  just  because  we  had  a definite  set  of  questions  to 
be  answered,  but  they  were  extremely  unstructured  and  informal  in  terms  of  conduct.  Although 
each  day  1 went  to  Sakaltutan  I had  a plan  for  the  interviews  1 wanted  to  do,  almost  every  time 
I ended  up  interviewing  people  who  were  not  on  my  list.  Either  I would  not  be  able  to  find  the 
people  I planned  to  visit,  or  on  my  way  to  their  house  a few  woman  would  stop  me  to  talk  or  to 
invite  me  in. 

Tape  Recordings.  Life  Histories 

The  data  cards"  included  personal  information  mainly  on  the  demography,  education,  and 
migration  histories  of  the  villagers,  built  as  a result  of  formal  or  semi-formal  interviews  that 
were  mostly  preplanned  and  scheduled  with  each  household.  Although  the  life  histories  of 
each  individual  can  be  constructed  from  the  data  cards,  for  standardization  purposes  and  for 
obtaining  information  in  areas  relevant  to  the  research,  the  format  is  a directed  one.  It  does  not 
give  the  informants  the  flexibility  to  tell  their  stories  in  their  words,  in  the  order  they  choose 
to,  and  emphasizing  the  events  they  find  important.  So,  in  addition  to  the  standard  life 
histories,  1 wanted  to  record  some  open-ended  ones.  As  I came  across  "atypical"  informants 
during  either  scheduled  interviews  or  social  calls,  I would  ask  their  permission  for  recording 
their  life  histories.  When  they  agreed  -and  everyone  whom  I asked  did  agree-,  we  would  set 
up  a date,  when  I would  go  with  my  tape  recorder  and  just  ask  them  to  tell  me  their  lives  or 
whatever  they  thought  was  worth  talking  about.  My  list  of  informants  whose  life  histories  I 
wanted  to  get  was  a rather  long  one.  I had  time  recording  only  about  thirty  of  them  in  both 
villages.  The  verbatim  transcriptions  of  the  actual  stories  yielded  a host  of  information. 
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Doing  the  interviews  is  generally  difficult,  because  of  the  "gregeuiousness"  conunon  among 
women,  as  Paul  Stirling  noted  (1%5: 173).  I found  the  same  "gregariousness"  among  men  and  in 
mixed  groups.  Neighbors,  friends  and  family  would  come  when  they  heard  I was  there  and  ask 
about  the  news.  It  was  even  more  difficult  to  record  a life  history  proper,  after  ail  those  people 
showed  up.  Then,  discussions  among  the  informants  about  certain  events  and  their  evaluations 
of  what  had  actually  happened,  provided  information  about  "negotiating"  reality  from 
different  perspectives. 

Photography 

There  were  new  plans  to  use  Visual  Anthropology  as  a specific  research  method  (Collier,  Jr 
1967,  Worth  and  Adair  1975,  Heider  1980  (1978),),  but  the  use  of  photography  proved  to  be 
extremely  useful  at  different  levels.  First  of  all,  most  villagers  were  interested  in  having  their 
pictures  taken.  In  many  cases,  having  a camera  available  proved  to  be  useful  for  establishing 
relations  with  the  informants.  They  would  dress  up  and  pose  for  pictures.  Some  young  women 
wanted  to  send  their  own  and  their  children's  photographs  to  their  husbands  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
In  wedding  and  engagement  ceremonies,  they  were  glad  that  they  would  have  "memories" 
{"hatira  olur")  in  the  future.  And  some,  including  children,  used  the  opportunity  of  having 
their  pictures  taken,  as  an  entertairunent  and  amusement. 

20  June  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Gulen  had  invited  me  for  lunch.  On  my  way,  a bunch  of  kids  stopped  me  for 
photographs.  They  knew  I had,  what  they  called  "kdy  pozu"  (print-films, 
that  can  be  developed  in  Kayseri  and  given  back  to  them,  unlike  slides  I us^  to 
use  previously),  in  my  camera.  I took  their  pictures  and  wrote  their  names  down 
to  bring  their  prints.  Now,  Raciye  and  Bike  make  fun  of  me  because  I cannot  say 
"no"  to  anyone,  including  kids. 

Some  women  wanted  to  have  their  pictures  taken  so  that  they  could  put  them  in  their 
photo  albums  - a new  fashion  in  the  villages.  Sharing  with  them  the  pictures  in  their  photo 
albums  provided  not  only  a context  for  conversations,  but  also  information  on  gender  relations, 
pnvacy  of  the  husband-wife  relations,  social  change  and  networks  involving  both  migrant  and 
village  households,  as  well  as  the  villagers'  consciousness  of  class  stratification  at  national 


and  world  levels. 
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The  old  photographs  Paul  Stirling  carried  with  him  after  37  years  were  more  important 
than  anything  else.  They  drew  a lot  of  attention:  people  found  themselves  in  the  pictures  in 
their  childhood  or  youth.  A middle  aged  man  said  once,  "annemin  bir  fotografi  olsa  10  000  lira 

veririm  [I  will  pay  T.L.  10  000  if  you  have  a picture  of  my  mother]."  She  was  dead  and  her 

« 

children  did  not  have  a "memory"  from  her.  The  villagers  wanted  to  have  copies  of  some 
pictures  for  themselves,  and  we  had  them  reproduced.  Undoubtedly,  the  old  pictures  provided 
continuity  in  our  relations.  But  more  important  than  that,  looking  at  them  in  a village  room 
with  a group  of  informants  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  technique  to  talk  about  change.  I learned 
about  old  agricultural  tools  which  had  almost  totally  disappeared,  and  about  the  living 
standards  in  1949-51.  Looking  at  the  old  photographs  would  open  up  conversations  and  raise 
questions  which  I could  not  even  imagine  to  ask,  that  would  help  reconstruct  the  past  relations. 
9 June  1986,  Sakaltutan 

The  most  attractive  thing  about  the  visit  was,  certainly,  Paul's  old  black-and- 
whites.  Everyone  got  excited.  Recep  was  proud  to  see  his  father  as  the  muhtar; 

Keskin  was  touched  to  see  his  father' s picture  who  was  killed;  Serif  was 
engrossed  in  old  memories  seeing  her  deceased  husband's  picture.  Younger  ones 
were  curious.  I once  more  thought  of  the  advantages  of  using  old  photographs,  if 
possible  systematically,  as  a research  tool. 

And  finally,  as  1 was  writing,  the  photographs  I had  taken  in  1986  and  1989,  and  the 
amateur  video  film  I recorded  in  1989,  helped  me  in  different  ways.  1 either  remembered  certain 
points  that  I had  taken  for  granted  and  had  not  made  a note  of  when  1 was  in  the  field,  or 
interpreted  certain  relations  and  events  through  a different  perspective  which  had  not  occurred 
to  me  at  the  time  of  fieldwork. 

Ethnpgr^phic  Figldwork:  Participant  Observation /Observant  Participation 

Anthropology  has  an  enormous  amount  of  literature  on  numerous  aspects  of  ethnographic 
fieldwork  and  since  the  early  1970s,  many  anthropologists  have  frankly  discussed  their 
fieldwork  experiences  (Lawless  1986,  Lawless,  Sutlive  and  Zamora  1983,  Magnarella  1986). 

I already  wrote  in  Chapter  1,  about  some  of  the  implications  of  doing  a team-fieldwork,  as 
well  as  being  a native"  and  a woman.  Here,  I want  to  point  to  the  ethical  problem  that  is 
directly  related  to  the  position  and  responsibility  of  the  ethnographer  both  in  the  field  and 
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behind  the  desk,  writing.  Writing  ethnography  "carries  quite  serious  intellectual  and  moral 
responsibilities,  for  the  images  of  others  inscribed  in  writing  are  most  assuredly  not  neutral" 
(Van  Maanen  1988: 1,  italics  mine).  Different  images  of  gender  relations  in  rural  Anatolia  can 
be  created:  women's  subordination  and  exploitation  by  men;  complementarity  in  the  gender 
division  of  labor;  men's  and  women's  autonomy  in  decision  making;  the  different  forms  of  power 
women  and  men  exerdse;  increasing  gender  equality  as  a result  of  socioeconomic  changes;  and 
increasing  gender  hierarchy  as  a result  of  socioeconomic  changes.  No  matter  how  mutually 
exclusive  and  contradictory  these  images  may  seem,  each  can  be  convincingly  documented;  a 
case  can  be  made  for  creating  each  image. 

Making  sense  of  inconsistent  and  contradictory  information,  and  trying  not  to  be  selective  in 
my  observations  for  the  sake  of  being  consistent,  was,  probably,  the  most  difficult  problem  to 
tackle  with,  not  only  during  the  writing  process,  but  also  during  the  fieldwork.  Doing 
fieldwork,  I was  continuously  self-consdous  of,  and  I constantly  questioned,  the  consequences  of 
our  presence  on  the  information  we  obtained,  in  both  the  iirformants'  behavior  and  their 
statements.  Going  through  my  fieldnotes,  as  I sat  down  writing  this  dissertation,  I found 
numerous  examples  of  this  self-consciousness  and  concern. 

In  both  Elbasi  and  Sakaltutan,  whenever  there  was  a misunderstanding  between  me/us  and 
the  villagers  or  my  anticipations  were  proved  wrong,  I questioned  my  previous  understandings 
and  interpretations.  "Understanding,"  interpreting  what  was  really  going  on,  as  Geertz  said, 
figuring  out  "from  what  the  native  says  and  does,  what  the  devil  he  thinks  he's  up  to"  (cited  in 
Van  Maanen  1988: 17)  was  not  always  easy.  Had  I misunderstood  anything?  Did  they  lie? 

What  were  the  possible  reasons  for  their  lying?  If  I had  misinterpreted  what  they  told  me 
then,  when  else  had  I done  the  same  mistake?  I do  not  think  there  is  an  easy  way  out  in  such 
methodological  problems.  What  is  essential  is,  on  the  part  of  the  anthropologists,  to  be  aware 
of  the  possible  misconceptions  and  be  open  to  change  their  expectations.  On  the  part  of  the 
reader,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  this  kind  of  self-conscious,  self-critical  approach  is  not  a 
vice  but  a virtue  of  the  fieldworker. 
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Partly  because  I was  a "native,"  my  fieldwork  experience  was  a very  intense  one.  It  was  not 
just  a compartment  of  my  day  and  life,  but  my  whole  life  and  being.  Since  I could  not  "objectify" 
fieldwork  as  a task  to  be  completed,  I felt  very  much  like  I was  leading  a schizophrenic  life: 
living  a lifestyle  which  did  not  belong  to  me,  which  I had  no  desire  to  adapt  to  in  the  future,  but 
which  I fully  lived  anyway.  In  spite  of  the  well-planned  scheduled-interviews  and  the  card- 
techruque  that  provided  a systematic  framework,  I was  by  no  means  "in  control"  of  the  research. 

In  addition  to  this  more  abstract  "different  worlds"  feeling,  there  was  the  practical 
problem  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  events  and  associating  p)eople  with  the  events.  It  was, 
obviously,  easy  for  the  villagers  to  know  me  by  name  and  remember  all  our  conversations,  but 
meeting  tens  of  people  everyday,  especially  during  the  first  few  dajrs  in  each  village,  and 
talking  in  groups,  I would  be  lucky  if  I could  remember  their  faces  the  following  day,  leave 
aside  associating  the  names  with  the  faces.  Sitting  in  the  cooperative  building  in  Elbasi,  men 
would  come  and  go,  names  would  be  given  and  taken,  they  would  say  interesting  things,  I would 
take  notes,  more  men  would  come  and  go  whose  name  I could  not  get,  and  the  following  day  they 
would  all  know  me  when  I was  embarrassed  not  to  remember  their  names.  Ufe  was  so  fast,  slow 
in  motion  but  fast  for  conceiving  the  background  and  being  self-conscious  at  the  same  time,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  day  I would  find  notes  I had  jotted  down  during  the  day,  or  addresses  that  I 
could  not  even  remember  how  and  why  I obtained. 

I could  never  feel  at  ease  when  I was  put  in  situations  where  I had  to  legitimize  the 
research.  Many  people  in  both  villages  already  knew  Stirling,  but  every-now-and-then 
someone  who  had  not  heard  about  the  research  would  come  and  ask  what  we  were  doing.  Why 
were  we  there?  Why  were  we  asking  those  questions?  Why  were  we  writing  down  everything? 
What  would  we  do  with  the  results? 

19  February  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Kerime  a^^  what  Paul  was  going  to  do  with  all  these  writing:  “Yine  yaziyor! 

Ne  yapar  ki.  [He's  writing  again!  What  on  earth  does  he  do  with  it?]."  She 
listened  to  rny  explanation  carefully,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  it.  She  looked 
as  if  she  said  so  what?"  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  'legitimize'  research 
without  a concrete,  practical  purpose. 
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Sometimes,  espeaally  towards  the  end  of  the  fieldwork,  after  I made  some  good  friends 
and  trustworthy  informants  in  the  villages,  they  would  interfere,  and  answer  the  questions  for 
me.  But  in  some  cases,  their  interruptions  would  do  more  harm  than  help.  The  rural  Anatolian 
"ethnoethnographers,"  as  Lawless  (1986)  refers  to  them,  were  not  so  much  interested  in  my 
culture  or  sub-culture,  as  I was  a "native."  Instead,  they  conducted  an  ethnoethnography  of 
anthropology,  in  a skepticcil  way. 

'Tarhcipation,"  I believe,  is  a very  important  part  of  the  participant  observation  method. 
There  is  a limit  for  the  fieldworker' s full  participation,  but  "observing"  alone  is  not  enough. 
The  difficulties  and  the  problems  associated  with  weaving  are  not  obvious  when  an  outsider 
observes  the  fast  and  harmonious-looking  group  of  weavers  at  work.  I learned  the  basic  knot 
and  tried  to  weave  several  times  on  various  looms:  it  is  difficult.  They  would  let  me  weave  at 
the  edges  of  the  loom,  because  it  is  easier  and  the  mistakes  will  not  show  at  the  edge.  The  first 
time  I tried,  I wove  about  half  a square  centimeter  of  the  carpet.  It  took  me  almost  an  hour  but  I 
was  proud  of  it.  I thought  of  the  labor  that  went  into  the  huge  silk  carpet.  It  was  only  then,  I 
noticed  that  the  weavers  hands  and  finger  joints  were  deformed  as  a result  of  continuous 
weaving. 

Informant-Fieldworker  Rplatinns 

Just  as  I find  it  hard  to  talk  about  a "typical  day"  in  the  village,  I cannot  generalize  the 
relations  with  informants  as  if  they  were  a monolithic  group  of  people.  Some  could  not  wait  to 
meet  and  receive  us,  some  would  avoid  us  or  be  reluctant  to  be  interviewed;  some  would  be 
friendly  and  outgoing,  some  others  would  be  suspicious  and  more  reserved;  some  would  be 
talkative  and  informative,  some  would  be  tight  lipped. 

When  I could  not  find  the  senior  household  members  at  home  I would  be  reluctant  to  go  in, 
but  the  younger  members,  daughters,  sons  or  daughters-in-law,  would  insist  and  assure  me  that 
they  would  be  back  soon.  About  our  interview  with  Nisa  Baran,  I wrote  in  my  fieldnotes,  "Then 
Nisa  came,  panting:  Sefa  Bahri  told  her  that  we  were  looking  for  her  house,  so  she  ran  home, 
being  afraid  that  she  might  miss  us." 
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We  ate  in  more  than  half  of  the  houses  in  Sakaltutan,  in  the  poorest  and  the  wealthiest. 
And  even  the  ones  who  were  most  suspicious  about  Professor  Stirling  insisted  that  we  should 
stay  in  their  houses  overnight.  We  had  a hard  time  leaving  them.  Several  people  who  knew 
Stirling  from  thirty  seven  years  ago,  even  from  other  villages,  were  looking  forward  to  seeing 
him  again.  By  mid  May,  a man  from  Ardig  was  complaining  to  Bahar  Yekta,  a Sakaltutan 
woman:  "Pol  gelecek  diye  masa  neyim  aldik  ya  gelmediler  [We  purchased  a table  and  such 
because  Paul  would  come,  but  they  did  not]." 

At  one  level,  informants  are  sources  of  information  and  they  are  valuable  as  long  as  they 
are  relatively  accurate  and  knowledgeable.  But  at  another  level,  informants  are  persons  and 
friends,'^  whether  they  are  "key  informants,"  "folkloric  encyclopedias"  (Magnarella  1986)  or 
not.  One  ethical  aspect  of  informant-fieldworker  relations  was  the  reciprocity  in  giving 
information.  Just  as  I wanted  to  know  about  their  lives,  they  also  wanted  to  know  about  mine  - 
not  necessarily  as  ethnoethnographers"  (Lawless  1986)  but  as  persons.  Every  now  and  then, 
someone  would  ask  me  how  much  I was  paid  for  doing  the  research.  In  the  agrarian  villages  of 
irregular  cash  income  and  purchases  based  on  credit,  even  a regular  monthly  salary  was  out  of 
place.  My  income,  which  covered  the  expenses,  travel  and  a small  amount  of  daily  allowance 
would  be  astronomical  for  them.  And  trying  to  evade  their  questions  by  saying  that  1 was  paid 
for  my  expenses,  without  giving  any  figures,  would  sometimes  be  difficult. 

We  had  a few  dealings  in  Sakaltutan,  including  our  regular  supply  of  milk  and  purchasing 
a woven  bag  each,  Mehmet,  Stirling  and  me.  Bargaining  in  a town  bazaar  is  not  foreign  to  me, 
but  doing  the  same  thing  with  the  "informants"  with  whom  I pictured  myself  in  a different  set 
of  relations  was  a different  matter.  On  the  one  hand,  I wanted  to  pay  them  whatever  they 
wanted,  since  I could  never  give  them  more  than  they  had  been  giving  to  me,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  I did  not  want  them  to  view  me  as  an  ignorant  and  oblivious  tourist.  I tried  to  keep  away 
from  monetary  traiisactions,  as  far  as  I could,  using  whatever  excuse  I could  think  of. 

^ Seeing  women  as  persons  is  one  of  the  contributions  of  femirust  anthropology  Moore  (1988). 
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With  certain  informants  I had  close  personal  relations.  Bike,  whom  I see  as  one  of  my  "key 
informants ' and  best  friends  was  one  of  them.  She  would  find  me  in  the  village  whenever  she 
had  time  and  be  my  voluntary  interpreter.  She  would  remember  several  things  the  others 
might  forget  or  prefer  not  to  tell.  Or  the  conversations  in  a certain  household  might  remind  her 
of  other  relevant  stories  about  herself  or  her  relations  with  that  household.  However,  such 
close  relations  caused  temporary  frictions,  at  times,  between  other  informants  and  me. 

17  May  1986 

Bingiil  Rast,  a Harsa  woman  married  into  Sakaltutan,  asked  me  to  her  house.  I 
didn't  have  time  so  I promised  to  go  next  Saturday.  We  went  to  her  house, 
anyway,  because  she  insisted  to  give  me  a head  scarf  to  wear  until  Saturday  - 
which  she  never  got  back.  She  showed  the  house.  It  was  very  large,  clean  and 
tidy.  She  wanted  to  talk,  but  I had  to  leave.  During  our  short  conversation,  she 
said  something  like,  "Bike  sana  ugur  yapmis  [It  seems  like  Bike  has  performed 
magic  on  you),"  and  that  I was  always  with  her.  She  had  seen  me  from  a 
distance  and  had  heard  my  name  from  others.  But  I had  never  visited  her. 

I had  to  go  and  see  Bike,  for  her  nufus,  birth  certificate,  business.  Bingiil 
msisted  that  she  would  walk  me  to  her  house. 

The  fieldworker's  relations  with  a set  of  informants  are  critical  also  in  terms  of  other 


informants.  Some  villagers,  who  were  divided,  somewhat  along  habile,  lineage,  lines  had 
temporary  or  more  serious  conflicts  among  themselves.  Our  involvement  with  one  of  the  parties 
would  deteriorate  our  relations  with  the  others.  Even  when  they  told  us  about  some  old  stories, 
they  would  consider  our  relations  with  other  villages  and  be  cautious. 

Exchanging  gifts  with  the  informants  was  a major  aspect  and  indication  of  our  relationships 
with  them.  The  only  association  I could  see  between  gift  giving  and  the  wealth  of  the 
individuals  who  gave  gifts,  was  in  terms  of  their  monetary  value  but  not  the  action  itself.  One 
of  the  most  favorite  gifts  for  me  were  boncuks,  the  beadwork  girls  and  women  traditionally 
crochet  to  sew  around  their  white  headcovers.  Bike  was  among  the  poorest  in  Sakaltutan,  with 
her  ailing  husband  and  five  children,  but  even  she  and  her  daughter  Derya  insisted  to  give  me 
a boncuk  which  Derya  had  crocheted  for  her  hope  chest.  Most  carpet  weavers  wanted  to  weave 
me  saddle  bags,  which  I refused,  knowing  the  extent  of  labor  going  into  weaving,  and  knowing 
that  they  can  be  doing  the  same  thing  for  money.  I said  I would  accept  it  if  they  sold  it  to  me. 

We  had  fights  over  it. 
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There  are  a few  occasions,  which  I see  as  the  landmarks  in  the  research,  which  completely 

changed  my  relations  with  the  villagers  and  made  us  much  closer  to  one  another.  One  was  my 

parents'  involvement  with  the  treatment  of  a Sakaltutan  girl's  medical  problem;  a second  was 

my  attending  the  Teraoi  prayer;  and  another  was  the  mourning  in  the  funeral  at  Samagir. 

Occasions  to  Do  Research  and  Voluntary  Social  Work 

Accident  and  happ>enstance  shapes  fieldworkers'  studies  as  much  as  planning  or 
foresight;  numbing  routine  as  much  as  living  theater;  impulse  as  much  as 
rational  choice;  mistaken  judgments  as  much  as  accurate  ones.  This  may  not  be 
the  way  fieldwork  is  reported,  but  it  is  the  way  it  is  done  (Van  Maanen  1988:  2). 

Besides  the  scheduled  interviews,  "accidents"  that  occurred  during  our  stay  in  the  villages 
provided  occasions  to  observe,  talk,  listen  and  learn.  Resit  Kamil's  death  in  Samagir  was  such 
an  unfortunate  opportunity.  I attended  several  ceremonial  gatherings  including  two  weddings, 
one  in  Sakaltutan,  the  other  in  Kolete;  a serbet,  'engagement  ceremony;'  and  a dinner  served  on 
the  fifty-second  day  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  villagers.  Once,  a group  of  women  and  girls 
asked  me  to  drive  them  to  Tomarza,  just  for  fun.  We  spent  one  Ramazan  Bayrami,  Ramadan,  a 
religious  holiday,  in  both  villages,  pajdng  formal  visits  to  households.  I visited  several 
people  in  their  homes,  who  were  ill. 

Another  category  of  unplanned  occasions  to  do  research  was  what  I call  "voluntary  social 
work.  Being  a fieldworker  in  rural  Turkey  automatically  includes  being  a voluntary  social 
worker.  The  type  of  work  I volunteered,  and  at  times  had  to  volunteer,  ranged  from  taking  some 
villagers  to  town  for  various  services  to  running  errands  for  them  in  Kayseri,  from  writing 
letters  for  them  to  filing  pietitions  to  public  institutions. 

There  were  not  many  cars  in  Sakaltutan,  and  they  were  not  always  available.  The  busses 
did  not  run  in  the  evenings  and  young  women  who  usually  did  not  take  the  bus  to  Kayseri  abne 
found  my  driving  very  convenient.  I gave  rides  to  pendular  labor  migrants  who  came  to  visit 
their  village  households;  school  teachers  who  commuted  from  Kayseri;  men  who  needed  to  go 
to  Tomarza  to  call  a veterinarian,  or  to  Kayseri  for  shopping;  and  women  who  wanted  to  have  a 
check  up  in  the  women's  clinic,  to  have  an  intrauterine  device  inserted  or  removed. 
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Shopping  for  villagers  in  Kaysen  was  another  "social  work"  I volunteered  to  do.  In 
addition  to  some  household  items,  I was  especially  asked  to  buy  medicine  and  birth  control 
pills. 

All  these  "accidents"  yielded  information  I could  not  have  thought  of  obtaining  in  planned, 
scheduled  interviews.  And  all  these  unplanned  events  served  as  invaluable  occasions  for 
research  - opportunities  to  understand  "meanings"  in  context. 


CHAPTER  4 

THE  VILLAGES:  SAKALTUTAN  AND  ELBASI 
Kayseri  province  has  488  villages  which  have  striking  differences  between  them. 

Villagers  themselves  compare  and  evaluate  their  'development'  with  a vague  definition  of  the 
term  as  'good  and  bad/  and  more  often,  'backward  and  forward.'  In  one  such  evaluation,  during  a 
visit  to  the  Samagir  village,  Tacin,  Sivgin,  Siiksiin,  Giilveli,  Karacivek  and  Elbasi  villages 
were  seen  as  ilerde,  'forward;'  and  Cabe,  Hormosun  and  Sogiitlii  villages  as  geride,  'backward.' 
All  'forward'  villages,  according  to  an  informant' s reasoning,  were  commercialized,  fully 
market-integrated,  commoditized  and  diversified,  as  well  as  having  massive  out  migrations  at 
both  national  and  international  levels.  All  backward  villages  were  considered  so  because  they 
were  semi-nomadic,  pastoralist  Avsar  villages.  Samagir  and  Sakaltutan,  which  were  ranked 
in  the  middle,  they  said,  were  relatively  backward,  geri,  because  "at  most  10  per  cent  have 
culture  here!"  Even  between  adjacent  villages,  there  are  remarkable  differences.  A village 
level  comparison  and  identification  of  rural  transformations  require  examining  the 
availability  of  land  and  the  conditions  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  histories  of  Sakaltutan 
and  Elbasi  — a history  of  their  external  relations  including  the  ones  with  the  State  and  with 
other  ethnic  populations  in  the  area. 

The  Villaees  and  Changes:  1950-1986 

Sakaltutan  is  a village  under  the  Talas  bucak  under  the  Central  ilqe,  although  it  is  closer 
to  Tomarza  than  it  is  to  Kayseri.  At  about  1700  meter  (5,500  feet)  elevation,  the  village  is 
located  over  30  kilometers  (about  20  miles)  to  the  South  East  of  Kayseri  and  about  24  kilometers 
(14  miles)  to  the  South  East  of  Talas,  on  the  road  to  Tomarza  (see  Figure  4-1).  When  Stirling 
went  to  Sakaltutan  in  1949,  "a  rough  village  road  . . . just  passable  for  motor  traffic  . . . climbed 
across  steep  valleys  and  sharp  hills  as  far  as  Sakaltutan,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes 
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rising  towards  Erciyas  . . (1965:16).  When  we  went  there  in  1986,  the  same  road  was  there 
except  it  was  paved,  asfalt,  asphalt,  as  they  call  in  Turkish,  or  sose  as  the  villagers  refer.  In 
1949-50,  Stirling  observed  Sakai tu tan  as  a "remote  village,"  since  "it  had  no  telephone,  and  in 
winter  was  often  snowed  up  for  two  months  or  so.  The  winter  of  1949  to  1950  was  severe  and  no 
lorries  passed  from  the  end  of  December  to  the  end  of  March"  (1965: 24).  In  1986,  although  all 
ilqes  and  several  villages  including  Sakaltutan  were  linked  to  the  province  center  with 
asphalt  roads,  most  villagers  had  still  dirt  roads  and  some  villages  in  the  ilqes  of  Pinarbasi, 
Sariz  and  Felahiye  were  even  blocked  out  by  snow  and  isolated  during  the  snowy  winter 
months.  Sakaltutan's  road  was  not  closed,  except  for  a few  hours  under  heavy  snow,  but  still  it 
did  not  have  telephone.^ 

Elbasi  village  is  under  Biinyan  ilqesi.  In  the  administrative  division  it  is  designated  as  a 
bucak.  At  about  1200  meter  (4,0(X)  feet)  elevation,  Elbasi  is  accessible  from  Kayseri  by  two 
routes.  One  from  the  South,  through  Talas  and  Sakaltutan,  and  the  other  from  the  North 
through  Bunyan,  on  the  highway  to  Pinarbasi  and  Malatya  (see  Figure  4-1).  The  former 
becomes  a rough  road  right  after  Sakaltutan  and  is  difficult  to  pass  in  winter,  but  the  northern 
access  is  always  open,  being  a state  highway.  The  village  is  about  65  kilometers  (40  miles 
away)  from  Kayseri,  about  25  kilometers  (15  miles)  to  the  South  East  of  Bunyan.  A five- 
kilometer  dirt  road  links  the  village  to  the  Malatya  highway.  What  Stirling  wrote  in  the 
early  1950s,  still  held  true  in  1986,  "Elbasi  close  to  a metalled  road,  with  no  hills  close  by,  was 
cut  off  only  for  a few  days  at  a time."  The  availability  of  motor  vehicles  in  1986  made  the 
village  accessible  throughout  winter,  without  even  those  few  days  cut-off. 

Since  Sakaltutan  is  on  the  way  from  Kayseri  to  Tomarza,  buses  passed  through  every  half 
hour  during  week  days  and  every  two  hours  during  week-end  days  until  about  6KX)  p.m.  in  the 


^ In  1986  the  villagers  began  their  attempts  to  have  a telephone  line  connected  to 
Sakaltutan  ^d  by  1989,  when  Paul  Stirling  and  I visited  the  village,  they  did  have 

the  village,  in  one  of  the  smaU  village  stores,  which  was  constanUy  in 
use  by  almost  aU  villagers  for  making  and  receiving  calls,  including  international  ones. 
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evening.  Even  after  that  time,  it  would  be  possible  to  stop  a private  car  or  a truck  were  there  an 
urgent  need  to  go  to  Kayseri.  Several  men  in  the  village  had  their  private  cars.  Although 
Elbasi  was  a bucak,  a higher  administrative  division,  direct  access  to  and  from  there  was  more 
difficult.  Not  being  on  a highway,  the  village  had  its  own  bus,  leaving  Elbasi  at  7:30  a.m.  and 
arriving  back  at  3:00  p.m.  There  were  two  buses  in  1986,  owned  and  run  by  two  village  men  and 
their  sons,  on  alternate  daj^.2  The  bus  stops  by  in  Agcali,  a village  10  kilometers  from  Elbasi,  5 
kilometers  to  the  north  of  the  Kayseri-Malatya  main  road,  and  in  Bunyan  on  its  way  to 
Kayseri;  and  comes  back  from  the  same  route  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  same  day  .There  was  no 
public,  hourly  bus  system  between  Kayseri  and  Elbasi,  since  it  was  not  a municipality 
ibelediyelik).  There  were  several  villagers,  however,  who  ran  their  private  cars,  and  when 
people  missed  the  village  bus  in  the  morning,  they  could  always  take  a ride,  or  even  walk  the  5 
kilometers  to  the  Malatya  highway  and  wait  for  an  inter-city  bus,  a truck,  or  another  private 
car.  That  was  what  we  did  on  several  occasions. 

The  most  prominent  river  that  passes  through  the  province  is  Kizilirmak  and  its  several 
tributaries.  Half  of  the  Elbasi  fields  are  irrigated  by  Pinarbasi  (or  Sarimsakli  Suyu),  a 
tributary  of  the  Kizilirmak  river.  Although  Karadayi  Gozii  (or  Zamanti  river),  another 
branch  of  Kizilirmak,  also  passes  through  Elbasi,  the  villagers  are  not  allowed  to  use  it  for 
irrigation:  the  neighboring  Karadayi  villagers  have  the  use  rights  of  that  river.  In 
Sakaltutan,  there  are  no  rivers,  but  a small  pond  where  animals  (the  cattle  and  the  water 
buffalo)  drink  water  in  summer.  The  natural  spring  that  provides  the  pond  with  water  also 
dampens  the  village  meadow. 

One  major  difference  between  Elbasi  and  Sakaltutan  is  irrigation.  Deolet  Su  Isleri,  State 
Irrigation  Works,  has  provided  irrigation  channels  in  Elbasi  for  vegetable  gardens,  and  for  the 
alfalfa  and  clover  fields,  which  the  villagers  grow  for  animals.  In  Sakaltutan  there  was  no 
irrigation. 


In  1989,  when  we  were  back  in  Elbasi,  the  village  had  only  one  bus,  running  once  a day. 
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In  the  1950s,  in  both  Elbasi  and  Sakaltutan  women  fetched  potable  water  from  the  village 

wells  and  fountains.  By  1986,  all  houses  in  Sakaltutan  had  running  water  in  either  the  kitchens 

or  the  stables  or  both.  But  in  Elbasi,  there  was  no  running  water  in  the  houses.  They  still  had  to 

carry  water  from  public  fountains.  Different  sources  were  used  for  different  purposes.  For 

irrigation,  watering  animals,  dish  washing,  general  cleaning  and  making  ayran,  a salty  yogurt 

drink,  the  villagers  used  salty  well-water,  which  they  called  qorak.  For  cooking  and  drinking, 

as  well  as  doing  laundry,  they  used  pumped  underground  water  (sondap. 

Sakaltutan  was  a medium  size"  village  in  1949-50,  "about  one  hundred  households  and  just 

over  six  hundred  people,"  whereas  "Elbasi  was  well  above  the  village  average  for  the  area, 

with  over  two  hundred  households  and  about  1 200  people"  (1965:16-17).  In  1986,  there  were  153 

household  in  Sakaltutan  and  about  nine  hundred  people;  and  in  Elbasi  238  households  and  1645 

people,  according  to  the  May  1986  survey  of  the  Health  Center.  The  natural  population 

increase  in  the  villages  was  actually  much  higher,  but  due  to  urban  and  international 

household  migrations,  the  village  sizes  did  not  grow  to  the  same  extent.  In  1986,  Sakaltutan 

was  still  a medium  size  village,  in  terms  of  population,  and  Elbasi  was  still  above  average.^ 

The  changes  that  took  place  in  village  life  in  Anatolia  since  the  1940s  were  drastic.  Both 

Stirling  and  the  villagers  who  could  recollect  those  years  had  depictions  of  the  absolute 

poverty  of  the  villages,  especially  in  the  war  years,  1940-41. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  electricity,  and  no  fuel  for  illumination.  I remember  my 
father  holding  a pine  qira  (a  resinous  piece  of  wood]  in  his  hand  during  supper, 
so  that  we  could  see  what  we  ate." 

Each  person  in  the  family  had  a one  small  loaf  of  bread  'quota'  per  day.  We 
could  not  get  more,  because  there  was  no  more." 

My  mother  baked  bread  with  the  flour  of  various  weeds  added  to  wheat-flour, 
because  wheat  was  not  enough." 


According  to  the  Statistical  Yearbook  of  Turkey  (1987),  in  1985  there  were  36  031  villages 
and  dismcts  m Turkey  (kdy  and  bucak),  whose  populations  ranged  between  less  than  50  (410 

^ villages)  inhabitants.  Almost  50  per  cent  of  all  villages  in  Turkey 

Si  inhabitants,  while  the  most  common  village  population  was 
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And  Stirling  said,  in  1949-51,  he  would  see  children  rurming  in  the  villages  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  without  any  shoes  on.  Not  any  more. 

In  both  villages,  all  households  had  electricity  in  1986  and  new  kitchen  appliances  were 
introduced  to  the  houses.  There  are  no  tandirs,  open  fireplaces  for  heating  and  cooking,  any 
more,  which  characterized  the  evs  in  1950s  (Stirling  1965:  21,  see  also  Makal  1965  (1954]:  55- 
56).Tin  stoves  (soba),  small  wood  or  dung  burning  cookstoves  ikuzine)  and  stoves  which  uses 
bottled  gas  (usually  referred  to  with  the  brand  name  Milangaz)  entered  almost  every  house.  In 
almost  all  houses  there  was  a TV  set  — in  some,  there  were  two,  a black-and-white  and  a color. 
In  Elbasi,  there  were  washing  machines  in  a few  households.  In  Sakaltutan,  24  households  had 
VCRs,  brought  back  from  Western  Europe  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Many  villagers,  especially  the  elderly,  criticized  the  kind  of  consumption.  They  said, 
"what  do  we  need  music  sets,  color  TVs,  videos,  and  such  for?"  and  "the  consumption  habits  of 
people  are  enormous."  They  complained  that  the  young  wasted  their  earnings  as  international 
labor  migrants  in  unnecessary  consumption  goods,  rather  than  making  profitable  and  stable 
long-term  investments.  They  backed  their  anti-consumption  sentiment  with  a proverb:  Az  agi 
yutturuT,  Qok  kendini  guttuTiir,  if  you  have  little  you  will  die,  but  if  you  have  too  much,  you'll 
get  yourself  herded  [manipulated,  controlled].  And  they  regretted  the  changes  in  their 
consumption  behavior,  which  they  perceived  as  irreversible:  Keske  bu  kadar  alismasaydik! 

Village  Histories 

Elbasi  is  an  older  settlement,  probably  dating  back  to  seventeenth  century.  The  villagers 
related  stories  about  the  village  history  which  went  back  to  Murat  IV  period.  Stirling 
estimated  Sakaltutan  to  be  about  200  years  old  in  1950.  There  were  several  stories  about  the 
original  settlers  of  the  villages,  but  the  informants  could  not  give  a time  reference.  There  are  no 
records  or  official  village  histories  to  rely  on,  yet  there  are  a set  of  animal  tax-records  from  a 
Sakaltutan  nomadic  tribe  which  was  probably  sedentarized  (Jermings  1978). 

The  histories  of  the  villages,  however,  are  important  not  so  much  in  terms  of  their  age,  but 
in  tenns  of  their  relations  in  their  regions.  It  is  common  knowledge  in  the  Kayseri  province  that 
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many  ethnic  populations  inhabited  the  area  until  the  early  republican  period.  Both  in  the 
province  capital  and  in  the  villages,  people  readily  talk  about  the  traces  of  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  although  some  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  villagers  were  more  'cctreful'  with  what 
they  discussed  as  a result  of  the  suspicions  raised  by  the  security  officials.  It  is  not  the  ethnic 
history  of  the  region  that  is  of  interest  to  me  here,  but  some  consequences  of  the  different 
histories  of  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  in  their  contacts  with  other  ethnic  populations.^ 

Elbasi  is  a more  ethmcally  mixed  village,  although  there  were  no  overt  divisions  within 
the  population.  Villagers  frequently  talk  about  their  links  with  Arabs.  Some  said  their  roots 
were  traced  back  to  Damascus  - where  their  ancestors  left  400  years  ago  and  settled  first  in 
Erzurum,  then  in  Elbasi.  One  of  the  wards  in  the  village  was  known  as  Hamus  Mahallesi.  I was 
told  that  the  founder  of  Elbasi  who  came  from  Arabia  settled  in  that  ward  and  was  known  as 
Hamisli.  Several  individuals  in  the  village  had  Armenian  ancestors  but  they  were 
assimilated.  A young  woman  (whose  father's  name  was  Ayvaz,  a common  Armenian  name)  told 
me  that  she  was,  probably,  related  to  some  gigi  (a  local  term  used  for  gavur,  infidel)  because  in 
her  quarrels  with  her  friends,  when  she  was  a girl,  they  used  to  mock  at  hen  "Gigi' den  gelme 
[comes  from  the  iididel]." 

Sakaltutan  villagers  have  not  been  exposed  to  any  contacts  with  any  non-Turkic  groups, 
excluding  some  individual  connections  of  migrants  and  the  few  cases  of  incoming  Kurdish  brides. 
The  ruins  of  a Christian  qevnm  mazer,  'surrounded  graveyard,'  within  the  village  limits 
indicate  that  other  populations  had  inhabited  the  area  previously.  There  were  rumors  that 
the  graves  belonged  to  Armenians,  that  there  were  hidden  treasures,  and  that  some  villagers 
had  dug  up  the  graves  and  became  'rich.'  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  trace  the  myths  or  the 

ongin  of  the  graves.  And  there  is  no  continuity  between  the  present  Sakaltutan  population  and 
the  previous  inhabitants. 


anH  a number  of  villages  in  the  area  were  changed  in  the  period  between  1950 

were  Karacafenk  or  Karacivek  (Ak^ati),  Tadn  (Topsogiit),  Zerezek 
(Akmesat),  Kolete  (Yunoren),  Ekrek  (Kopriibasi),  Zek  (Ekinciler)  and  Tiravsin  (Incili). 
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Most  Elbasi  villagers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  personal  relations  with  Armenian 
families  because  of  the  geographic  proximity  of  the  village  to  the  region  inhabited  by 
Armenians.  "During  the  soyidrim  ['genocide'),  in  Atatiirk's  time,"  one  said,  "some  people 
escaped  from  Ekrek,  hid  in  the  mountains  and  in  other  villages,  and  after  the  Armeiuans  were 
massacred  ("Ermeniler  kirildiktan  sonra")  they  went  back  and  settled  in  their  home  villages." 
Some  Elbasi  villagers  actually  came  from  Ekrek.  Some  families  even  helped  some  Armenians 
hide,  if  not  actively,  at  least  by  keeping  their  hiding  places  secret.  Some  kept  in  touch,  visiting 
infrequently,  after  they  settled  in  Istanbul.  They  talked  about  their  old  Armenian  friends  in 
fondness  and  attachment,  even  though  they  had  lost  contact.  One  Armenian  man  from  Sivgin 
who  had  migrated  to  Argentina  and  ran  a shoe  store,  they  have  heard,  was  still  like  what  he 
used  to  be  when  he  lived  in  Turkey  - walking  down  the  streets  with  his  large  black  moustache 
and  holding  his  praying  beads.  An  Ekrek  woman  who  was  married-in  to  Elbasi,  once  said, 

"those  Armenians  were  very  good  people.  They  are  caUed  gaxmr,  infidels,  but  sizden  iyi 
olmasin  [don't  take  it  personally],  they  were  far  better  than  many  Turks." 

Espeaally  the  neighboring  village  Ekrek,  later  renamed  Pazaroren,  had  a recognized 
impact  on  the  economic  development  of  Elbasi.  The  existence  of  an  Armeiuan  population  in  the 
area  had  two  consequences  for  Elbasi,  not  to  mention  the  historical  tolerance  for  cultural 
differences.  The  first  consequence  is  related  to  the  availability  of  land  in  Elbasi,  and  the  second 
consequence  to  the  history  of  commercialization  opportunities  created  in  the  village.  Some 
Elbasi  villagers  were  given  free  land  and  some  purchased  land  very  inexpensively  after  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians  were  driven  out,  especially  in  the  area  caUed  Avun  Dagi  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  village.  "Even  in  our  childhood,"  a middle  aged  Elbasi  man  said,  "there  used  to  be 
acayip  garayip,  'strange  and  curious,'  churches  in  the  area.  Ekrek  was  an  Armenian  town."  A 
woman  added,  "when  they  exiled  them  out,  the  place  was  emptied.  It  passed  to  the  rule  of  the 
government  (hiikumeHn  emrine  geqH)  and  whoever  came  was  settled  there."  And  another  man 
wanted  to  prove  the  recent  Armenian  inhabitants  in  the  Ekrek  area:  "if  you  had  access  to  our 
land  titles,  you  could  have  seen  for  yourself  that  on  all  our  borders,  there  are  Armenian  names." 
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The  second  impact  of  the  contacts  of  Elbasi  villagers  with  Armenians  was  on  their 
commercialization  in  non-agricultural  activities,  namely  weaving  carpets.  Some  middle-aged 
women  in  Elbasi,  who  were  originally  from  Ekrek,  remember  learning  the  art  from  the 
daughters  of  their  'turkified'  Armenian  neighbors.  As  one  such  woman  said,  there  was  no 
carpeting  among  the  Turkish  population  in  the  area:  "Eskiden  Turklerde  hiq  halicilik  yoktu." 

The  Villaees:  A General  Layout 

The  disorderly  array  of  flat-roofed  and  irregular  houses  in  local  stone  give  the 
villages  a half  tumble-down  appearance.  This  impression  is  not  altogether 
false.  Much  new  buildings  are  in  progress,  and  many  older  houses  have  been 
abandoned,  and  their  valuable  roof  timbers  removed.  On  closer  inspection,  most 
of  the  houses  are  occupied  and  solidly  built.  The  streets  are  haphazard  - 
people  have  built  as  and  where  they  chose.  In  both  villages  and  especially  in 
Elbasi,  many  of  the  new  houses  are  well  away  from  the  village  center,  and  some 
of  them  have  their  own  wells,  being  too  far  from  the  village  fountains  (Stirling 
1965: 20).  ^ 

The  general  impression  one  gets  in  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  has  not  changed  much  since 
the  1950s.  Stirling' s description  applied  to  the  scene  perfectly  in  1986,  too,  with  a few 
differences,  mostly  additions.  Sakaltutan  is  divided  into  two  by  the  Kayseri-Tomarza  road 
passing  through  the  village.  In  1949  when  Stirling  was  there,  most  of  the  village  was  located 
to  the  south  of  the  road.  The  developments  since  then  took  place  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
road  and  the  most  recent  houses  were  built  across  the  village  meadow,  expanding  the  village 
towards  East,  along  the  road.  The  villagers  referred  to  the  section  of  the  village  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  road  as  asagi  mahalle,  the  lower  ward,  the  southern  section  as  the  yukari 
mahalle,  the  upper  ward,  and  the  area  between  with  fuzzy  boundaries  as,  orta  mahalle,  the 
middle  ward.  Most  of  the  houses  in  the  center  of  the  village  were  attached,  leaving  some  inner 
court  between  them.  It  was  possible  to  short-cut  from  one  house  court  to  another,  walking  over 
the  flat  roofs,  which  were  used  to  dry  laundry  on  lines. 

In  Sakaltutan  there  are  only  a handful  of  new,  brick  houses  which  is  surprisingly  few 
considenng  that  almost  all  migrant  laborers  are  in  the  construction  sector.  In  Elbasi,  in  addition 
to  the  public  buildings  there  are  two  low-rise  apartment  blocks  provided  by  the  government  as 
housing  for  school  teachers,  health-center  personnel  and  the  few  bucak  officials.  Both 
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Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  mosques  have  been  changed  since  the  1950s  and  they  do  not  look  like 
larger  versions  of  village  houses"  anymore.  The  school  building  in  Sakaltutan  is  different  too 
than  the  stone,  flat-roofed  building"  with  "two  unused  rooms."  It  is  a new,  red-roofed  stone 
building.  The  other  sturdy  building  with  a red  tile-roof  was  empty  in  1986,  initially  built  as 
Koy  Konagi,  'village  guesthouse.'^ 

Elbasi,  which  covered  a larger  area,  contained  a number  of  wards.  Some  people  who  lived 
in  distant  wards  never  interacted  with  one  another,  unlike  their  Sakaltutan  counterparts.  In 
Elbasi  there  were  already  four  public  buildings  in  1950:  two  school  buildings,  a house  for 
village  health  personnel  which  was  not  occupied,  and  a karakol,  gendarme  station,  with  four 
gendarmes  and  a sergeant.  To  these,  new  buildings  were  added  by  1986;  a Saglik  Ocagi,  'Health 
Center,  including  housing  for  its  personnel  and  two  buildings  for  the  village  branch  of  the 
Tarim  Kredi  Kooperatifi  (TKK),  the  'Agricultural  Credit  Cooperative,'  and  mandira,  a small 
dairy.  The  karakol  building  was  also  renewed.  Except  for  these  additional  public  buildings, 
there  were  two  coffee/tea  houses  in  the  village  center,  and  several  concrete  and  brick  houses, 
hidden  behind  the  tall  trees  by  the  strip  of  water  meadow  and  which  could  not  be  seen  from  a 
distance.  These  disjointed  additions  were  not  enough  to  change  the  overall  panorama  of  Elbasi 
from  the  way  Stirling  had  described  it  in  1950-51.  But  their  existence  made  a difference  in  the 
village  life,  particularly  in  comparison  to  the  life  in  Sakaltutan. 

The  small  dairy,  mandira,  is  a capitalist  enterprise,  owned  and  run  by  a Kayseri  based 
company.  The  company  rents  a vacant  building  from  the  Cooperative  (for  T.L.  200  000  per  year 
m 1986);  collects  nulk  from  both  Elbasi  producers  and  four  other  villages  in  the  area;  produces 
cheeses  and  butter  in  Elbasi;^  and  transports  milk  to  sell  to  other  dairy  companies  in  Kayseri. 


Tt,  ^ attempts  to  alter  this  space  into  a health  center  when  we  were  there  in  1986. 

in  water,  a sink  and  a bathroom.  By  the  time  we  went  back 

" ® equipment,  a midwife  assigned  to  and 

located  in  the  village  and  occasionally  visiting  health  personnel. 

1986  111  ® beginning  with  the  fall  of 

1986,  aU  production  would  take  place  in  that  shop  and  the  Elbasi  dairy  would  be  used  just  as  a 

station  to  purchase  milk  from  the  villagers.  u oe  usea  jusi  as  a 
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About  six  men  work  in  the  mandira,  none  local  villagers.  They  sleep  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the 
same  building.  The  company  stores  a limited  variety  of  goods  in  the  mandira,  such  as  oil, 
macaroni,  sugar,  tea,  and  plastic  containers.  Women  who  bring  in  their  milk  every  morning  buy 
these  necessary  household  items  using  their  credit.  As  an  Elbasi  man  said,  "Malla  odesiyorlar. 
Hem  sutten  hem  sattiklari  maldan  kar  ediyorlar  [They  settle  the  accounts  with  goods.  They 
profit  both  from  milk  and  from  the  goods  they  sell]." 

The  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture  has  also  a mandira  in  a Pinarbasi  village,  to  the  east 
of  Elbasi.  Vakiflar  Bank  paid  for  it  in  the  early  1980s  through  a World  Bank  fund  for  rural 
development.  The  mandira  had  a representative  in  Elbasi,  who  was  paid  minimum  wage,  to 
collect  milk  from  the  villagers  and  to  record  the  transactions.  Most  villagers  chose  the  mandira 
to  which  they  wanted  to  sell  their  milk  and  changed  it  at  their  convenience,  depending  partly 
on  their  current  relations  with  the  representative  and  partly  on  the  prices  paid  for  milk.  One 
villager,  who  was  at  the  same  time  an  official  at  the  TKK  criticized  the  World  Bank  fund  for 
rural  development:  “IMFnin  bizi  oyalamasi.  Kalkinmasin,  hayvancilikla  geqinsin  [This  is  the 
way  IMF  has  been  detaining  us.  Let  it  not  develop,  let  it  subsist  on  livestock)." 

In  1986,  there  were  two  coffee/tea  houses  in  Elbasi,  where  there  were  none  in  Sakaltutan.  A 
few  boys  and  men  did  play  cards  in  the  back  room  of  a grocery  store,  but  that  was  not  a central 
gathering  place  for  the  majority  of  Sakaltutan  men.^  While  most  Sakaltutan  men  walked  and 
stood  in  the  streets,  visited  other  households  or  just  stayed  in  their  houses  keeping  themselves 
busy,  it  was  difficult  to  find  Elbasi  men  in  their  houses.  They  would  idly  sit  in  the  coffeehouses, 
playing  cards,  having  tea  and  chatting.  In  the  gender  politics  of  space,  coffee  houses  have  a 
significant  place.  Private-public  dichotomization  is  a simple  generalization  for  women's  and 
men's  spheres,  but  coffee  houses  are  clearly  for  men.  It  is  common  to  hear,  in  Turkey,  people  say, 
"women  work  and  men  go  to  coffeehouses  and  ‘eat  the  money."  The  very  existence  of 


In  ^kaltutan  the  building  which  was  used  by  a few  villagers  to  run  a coffeehouse 
previously,  for  short  periods  of  time,  was  vacant  in  1986  - closed  down  after  a fight  in  the 
village.  It  was  open  in  1989,  but  not  all  men  attended  or  approved  of  the  ones  attending. 
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coffeehouses  in  a village  has  implications  in  terms  household  consumption  patterns,  gender 
relations  and  gender  division  of  labor. 

Both  villages  had  advantages  in  their  positions  in  the  administrative  division. 

Sakaltutan  is  a koy  and  Elbasi  a bucak,  but  being  attached  to  Talas,  a central  sub-district  with 
more  budget,  Sakaltutan  villagers  were  convinced  that  they  were  in  a good  position  to  get 
response  to  their  demands.  Elbasi  villagers,  on  the  other  hand,  living  in  a bucak,  having 
administrative  personnel  in  the  village,  having  more  links  with  the  bureaucratic  structure,  and 
dealing  with  a TKK  in  the  village  for  buying  seeds,  fertilizers  and  pesticides,  as  well  as  for 
getting  credit,  have  not  only  more  opportunities  available,  but  more  experience  with 
organizations  outside  their  personal  networks.^ 

The  State  in  the  Villages 

The  setting  in  Paul  Stirling's  1965  monograph  was  a brief  description  of  the  Kayseri 
province,  as  well  as  the  villages  of  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi.  But  the  'setting'  of  our  1986  study 
includes  more,  since  it  covers  the  migrant  individuals  and  households  originated  from  the  two 
villages,  in  various  Turkish  towns  as  well  as  in  Western  Europe,  the  Gulf  area,  and  in 
Australia. 

Villages  are  by  no  means  isolated.  Among  others,  the  most  important  inter-village 
connections  are  kinship  connections.  Men  and  women,  usually  in  groups  but  also  individually, 
travel  to  other  villages  to  visit  their  daughters  who  were  married-out,  parents,  in-laws,  and 
matrilateral  kin  (see  chapters  6 and  11).  They  use  every  occasion  and  opportunity  to  travel.  The 
time  between  finishing  weaving  one  carpet  and  starting  another  one  is  usually  used  in  travel. 
Whenever  there  is  an  automobile  available  in  the  village,  and  whenever  they  have  guests  to 


Tw  ^ some  degree  of  'confusion',  though,  between  the  bureaucratic  system  of  the 

Tl^  and  the  inform^  exchange  relations  among  the  villagers.  There  were  stiU  some  villagers 
who  had  not  followed  the  procedures  and  completed  the  paperwork  in  time,  to  purchase  se^s. 
The  offiaals  frequently  complained:  "Ne  alacaklar,  ne  verecekler?  Oyle  gelisi^zel  olur  mu? 

fK  muamele  yaptirmamis!  (No  one  knows  what 

ey  will  take  and  what  they  will  give.  Can  it  be  haphazard  like  they  do?  They  should  pay, 
nd  receive  their  receipts!. . . They  have  not  even  started  the  procedures  yet!)." 
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entertain,  they  visit  other  villages.  These  are,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  formal  visits  in 
occasions  such  as  wedding  and  circumcision  ceremonies,  funerals  and  other  ritual  gatherings. 

Health  seeking  provides  one  of  the  most  important  links  between  the  villages  and  towns, 
which  ranges  from  one-day  visits  to  see  a doctor  or  dentist,  to  long-term  hospitalization.  (There 
was  one  Elbasi  man  even  in  Bakirkoy  mental  hospital,  Istanbul.)  The  existence  of  a Saglik 
Ocagi  in  Elbasi  made  it  easier  for  villagers,  especially  women  and  children,  to  see  a physician 
or  a nurse  for  relatively  less  serious  health  problems  - problems  for  which  Sakaltutan  villagers 
would  not  usually  go  out  of  their  villages  to  get  a cure.  But  still,  most  Elbasi  villagers  preferred 
going  to  either  Biinyan  or  Kayseri  instead  of  using  the  Saglik  Ocagi  services  because  they  had 
to  make  a trip  to  town  anyway  to  buy  the  medicine  or  for  x-rays. 

Being  an  administrative  unit,  Elbasi  accommodated  several  government  workers;  all  men. 
For  example,  there  was  a meteoroloji  memuru,  'meteorology  official,'  in  our  sample,  a local 
villager,  who  took  an  examination  in  Bunyan  after  primary  school  - which  was  possible  at  his 
time.  Such  occupations,  though  few,  provided  a source  of  non-agriculturcil  income  for  some 
Elbasi  households.  The  existence  of  a gendarme  station  in  Elbasi  and  its  absence  in  Sakaltutan 
have  some  distinct  implications  for  the  everyday  lives  of  the  villagers.  The  differences  are 
both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  In  Sakaltutan,  one  would  expect  the  gendarmerie  to  appear 
if  there  is  a murder  or  injury,  an  elopement,  a case  of  army  deserter,  asker  kaqagi,  or  a foreign 
anthropologist  applying  to  do  fieldwork!  But  normally,  gendarmes  are  not  part  of  the 
everyday  life.  In  Elbasi,  however,  they  are.  Elbasi  men  have  more  conflicting  occurrences  with 
the  gendarmes,  in  a range  of  events  from  gambling  in  the  coffee  houses  to  driving  tractors 

without  a licence.  They  have  the  authority  and  power  to  interfere  with  the  villagers'  daily 
activities. 

14  June  1989 

Jvil  was  driving  their  household  tractor.  Once  on  her  way  back  to  the  village 
froin  the  fields,  the  gendarme  sergeant  stopped  her,  probably  because  she  did 
not  have  a driver's  licence,  and  asked  why  she  was  driving.  She  said,  "if  you 
have  lots  of  vehicles  and  not  enough  men,  girls  end  up  driving." 
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In  spite  of  the  increased  links  between  the  villages  and  the  State,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  complete  centralized  state  control  over  the  villagers'  lives.  Two  major  areas  of 
'independence'  are  the  birth  registrations  and  compulsory  primary  school  education.  The  former 
stems  from  the  practical  reasons  and  lack  of  incentive  for  registering  births,  whereas  the  latter 
is  more  rooted  in  the  practical  economic  interests  of  the  villagers.  The  two  villages  vary  by 
such  a level  of  state  control.  In  Elbasi,  birth  registrations  are  more  accurate  than  they  are  in 
Sakaltutan  and  completing  primary  school  education  is  more  widespread.  Gender 
discrimination  in  schooling,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  much  different  in  the  two  villages.  In 
both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  still  in  1986,  there  were  girls  who  were  nonliterate,  and  more  girls 
than  bo)^,  who  were  taken  out  of  school  without  completing  all  five  years  and  receiving  their 
diplomas. 

Gender  ideologies  play  an  important  role  in  State-peasant  relations.  This  role  is  directly 
linked  to  gender  status  and  the  cultural  meaning  of  gender.  I will  give  two  examples  which 
depict  how  gender  ideologies  enter  into  everyday  life  in  State-peasant  relations. 

The  first  example  is  from  another  village  in  the  Kayseri  province.  In  that  village,  the  land 
that  was  owned/ cultivated  by  the  villagers  was  shown  as  State  property  on  the  tapu-kadastro 
maps.^.  According  to  the  villagers,  it  was  just  an  error,  but  they  could  not  document  their  rights 
over  the  land.  Legally,  they  should  have  filed  a petition  opposing  the  validitv  of  the  maps 
within  twenty  years  after  the  maps  were  made,  but  they  did  not.  Losing  their  rights  over  their 
land  r'lapunuz  oldU/dediler,  [they  said,  'your  title  has  died.'l")  the  villagers  were  asked  to 
pay  rent  for  the  land  they  considered  to  be  theirs.  By  1986,  they  had  refused  paying  rent  and 
had  become  in  a delinquent  position.  The  villagers  I talked  to  were  so  enraged  that  they  said 
they  could  revolt.  "If  the  gendarmes  come  to  the  village,  we  will  fight,"  a man  said,  and  he 
added, ' the  women  will  throw  stones  at  the  gendarmes  and  they  will  not  be  able  to  fight  back. 


^ office,  "a  government  bureau  handling  the  registration  of  landed 

property'  (Redhouse  Dictionary)  is  responsible  for  preparing  those  maps. 
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Would  they  shoot  women?"  I did  not  have  a chance  to  go  back  to  that  village  to  follow  up,  but 
my  point  here  is  the  plan,  anyway. 

The  second  example  deals  with  the  birth  registrations,  and  although  this  particular  ra«^> 
involves  a woman  bom  in  Sakaltutan,  it  is  common  in  the  region.  Villagers  usually  do  not 
register  their  children  at  birth,  although  legally  all  children  should  be  registered  within  a 
few  months  after  birth.  Zaliha,  a nonliterate  Sakaltutan  girl,  was  married  to  a Kanber  man  in 
a religious  wedding.  They  lived  in  Kanber  for  about  ten  years  and  had  three  children.  In  1976 
they  migrated  to  Kayseri,  and  had  two  more  children  by  1980.  Since  their  marriage  was  not 
registered  neither  were  their  children.  When  they  moved  to  Kayseri,  Zaliha  went  to  Nufus, 
the  population  bureau,  all  by  herself  and  had  all  her  children  registered.  When  I asked  her 
why  she  did  it  and  not  her  husband,  she  said,  "if  he  went,  the  officials  would  be  cross  because 
he  had  not  done  it  in  time." 

In  analyzing  these  examples,  we  can  see,  (1)  peasants'  utilization  of  the  patriarchal 
ideology  for  their  benefits;  and  (2)  peasants'  contribution  to  the  reproduction  of  the  patriarchal 
ideology.  These  examples  are  telling  about  gender  status  and  the  cultural  meaning  of  gender. 
But,  more  importantly,  they  depict  how  the  villagers  use  gender  ideology  to  manipulate  the 
State  for  their  purpxjses.  Although  men  are  responsible  for  the  disari  isleri,  outside  works,  in 
the  gender  division  of  gender  (see  Chapter  7);  and  in  Magnarella's  words,  "each  household  is 
an  individual  domain  with  its  patriarch  acting  as  king  and  minister  of  external  affairs"  (1972: 
191),  these  examples  show  that  women  can  and  do  play  public  roles  for  the  "practical  interests" 
(Molyneux  1985)  of  their  households. 

Village  Unity.  Differentiation  Within  Villages  and  Complexity 

In  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  "village  unity"  is  a questionable  concept.  There  are  always 
divisions  along  some  loyalty  lines  within  the  village,  whether  it  is  loyalty  to  a kin  group, 
household,  neighborhood,  friendship,  brotherhood  or  sisterhood.  Except  for  very  few  cases 
which  can  be  singled  out  as  "honor  and  shame"  related  events,  I have  never  seen  the  whole 
village  acting  and  reacting  in  unity  against  outsiders,  including  the  state.  When,  for  example. 
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gendarmes  come  to  the  village  to  search  for  asker  kaqagi,  young  men  who  are  not  drafted,  it  is 
not  possible  for  them  to  hide  because  the  neighbors  will  inform  the  gendarmes  on  them.  And 
moreover,  the  famihes  of  such  men  do  not  expect  the  villagers  to  keep  a secret.  When  a villager 
receives  a physical  disability  pension  from  the  State,  he  suspects  that  a fellow  villager  will 
inform  the  authorities  that  he  is  not  qualified.  There  was  at  least  one  such  case  in  Sakaitutan, 
where  the  pension  of  an  old  man  was  interrupted  when  a villager  "complained"  about  him, 
("sikayet  etmis"). 

On  many  occasions,  villagers  told  me  about  this  lack  of  village  uruty.  Many  men  prefer  to  be 
isolated  from  village  affairs.  It  is  common  to  hear  comments  like,  "Ben  koylUmun  arasina 
girmem  [I  never  mix  with  my  villagers];"  "Dort  tane  koylii  bir  araya  gelince  bir  seytanlik  Qikar 
(Whenever  four  villagers  come  together,  some  devilry  is  bound  to  emerge];"  or,  "Qekememezlik, 
hasetlik  var  (there  is  envy  and  jealousy]."  As  one  Sakaitutan  man  explained,  benlik,  literaUy 
'me-ness'^0  prevents  village  unity.  Benlik  is  defined  by  the  self  interests  of  families, 
households  and  kin  groups.  It  is  closely  related,  but  by  no  means  limited  to  economic  interests. 
Benlik  is  the  notion  of  'selT  against  the  other.  It  includes  making  a living  as  well  as  having  a 
respectable  position  in  the  village.  And  that  position  is  defined  and  protected  by  one's  family. 
Here  is  how  a young  village  man  intellectualized  the  village  dynamics; 

27  March  1986,  Sakaitutan 

There  is  a family  society  iaile  toplumu)  in  this  village.  Here,  kabiles  are  in 

question You  have  to  demonstrate  your  presence  at  some  point.  The  moment 

you  do  not . . . you  will  be  crushed.  It  is  the  same  in  world  societies  (diinya 
toplumlari). . . . There  is  no  difference  between  the  world  state  society  and  the 
family  society.  What  can  you  be  if  your  word  does  not  count?  What  can  you  do 
where  you  remain  passive?  This  is  a balance  of  families. . . . They  do  not  let  you 
move.  You  have  land,  you  will  use.  Right?  You  cannot  do  it  under  pressure.  You 
have  your  family.  Under  pressure,  you  and  your  family  will  be . . . crushed.  So 
what  will  happen?  Can  you  go  on  living  like  that?  No!  You  have  to  resist. 


/ / person  pronoun,  can  be  translated  into  English  as  'T,  'me',  and 

ego  . Benlik  may  be  best  put  into  context  in  a me-against-the- world  notion,  where  one's 
integrity  depends  on  a constant  struggle  in  a hostile  world.  This  notion  of  benlik  is  somewhat 
related  to  the  concepts  of  'immoral  familism'  and  'honor  and  shame',  which  are  widely 

dis^^  m the  Middle  Eastern  and  Mediterranean  literatures  (Dodd  1973,  Peristiany  ed  1974 
and  Gilmore,  ed.  1987). 
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There  are  people  in  our  village  who  plan  to  shake  others  for  their  self- 
interests.  A benlik  in  the  village!  People  who  think  only  their  words  should  be 
listened  to. . . . For  example,  you  have  a certain  property  here,  a certain  trade. 

You  have  your  income  from  land.  You  are  struggling,  striving.  But  you  are  in 
minority  in  terms  of  the  people  on  your  side.  You  cannot . . . respond  to  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  person  opposing  you:  you  get  crushed.  You  have  to  go  away. 

What  is  it  that  you  are  doing?  . . . There  is  a proverb:  Ite  dalasma,  qaliyi  dolas, 
'Instead  of  fighting  a dog,  get  out  of  its  path.  Just  change  your  way.'  So  they  say, 
"instead  of  killing  someone  and  ruining  my  life,  I will  earn  my  bread  somewhere 
else,  if  not  here,"  and  they  leave  the  village.  Who  is  going  to  have  this  person's 
property?  The  one  who  is  stable  in  the  village  lays  hand  on  it. 

The  notion  of  benlik  is  useful  in  explaining  intra-village  differentiation,  as  well  as 
resistance  to  differentiation  and  polarization  on  the  one  hand,  and  out-migrations,  on  the 
other.  The  use  of  benlik  resembles  the  use  of  kin-based  networks  among  the  urban  poor  in  the 
"capitalist-imperialist  center,"  as  a survival  strategy  and  the  "resistance  on  the  part  of 
p>eoples  to  further  integration  as  an  underclass  into  the  capitalist  social  order"  (Katz  and 
Kemnitzer  1983:  253,  italics  mine). 

In  his  analysis  of  socioeconomic  differentiation  in  Sakaltutan  and  Hbasi  during  1949-51 

('rank',  as  he  referred  to  it),  Stirling  avoided  the  terms  'stratification'  and  'social  class'  - the 

concepts  were  irrelevant  for  Sakaltutan  and  very  premature  for  Elbaisi. 

In  Sakaltutan  people  occupying  similar  positions  on  the  prestige  scale  do  not 
assoaate  more  with  each  other  than  with  people  below  or  above  them,  nor  do 
they  develop  common  interests  or  common  custonw  to  set  them  apart.  Thus,  it  is 
incorrect  to  speak  of  classes  or  strata.  In  Elbasi  one  or  two  of  the  village  leaders 
did  tend  to  set  themselves  apart  from  and  above  the  rest  of  the  village  and 
adopt  the  elements  of  urban  middle-class  culture  which  their  neighbors  totally 
lacked.  But  this  development  had  not  gone  far  enough  to  justify  speaking  of  a 
separate  social  class  or  stratum.  (1965:  222) 

Concentration  of  land  and  differentiation  had  already  started  in  Elbasi  in  1947,  before 
Stirling  went  there  for  his  initial  research.  Elbasioglu  Karabey  was  an  economically  and 
politically  influential  landlord  in  Elbasi  in  the  1920s,  when  the  Turkish  Republic  was 
established.  Karabey  burda,  bu  koyiin,  o zatnanin  ileri  geleni.  ...  Yani  degil  bu  kdyiin, 

Kayseri  de  bir  fane.  Hem  zengin,  hem  hatiri  sayilir.  [Karabey  was  the  notable  of  the  village 
here,  at  that  time.  . . . Not  only  of  the  village,  he  was  unique  in  all  of  Kayseri.  Both  wealthy, 
and  respected).  He  had  abundant  land  and  about  a dozen  of  qirak,  (literally  'apprentice,' 
house  boys)  who  worked  for  him  in  his  mansion,  which  still  stood  in  the  village,  vacant  and 
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half  ruined,  but  still  impressive.  After  Karabe/s  death  in  1950,  his  land  was  divided  among 
his  heirs  and  the  only  large  scale  concentrated-land  in  Elbasi  was  split. 

The  nature  of  land  concentration  and  differentiation  changed  after  the  tractors  entered  the 

scene.  An  interview  with  the  oldest  man  in  Elbasi  in  1986  revealed  the  following; 

There  used  to  be  a Refik  Aga.  When  tractors  first  appeared,  he  bought  one.  He 

was  wealthy,  you  know,  and  bought  one He  attacked  the  village  meadow 

with  that  tractor.  See,  all  we  have  are  oxen  - ours  is  oxen,  but  his  is  a tractor. 

It  has  three  or  four  kiuves.  He  went  ahead  and  attacked  the  meadow. 

In  1957,  Land  Distribution  Commission,  known  as  the  Komisyon,  in  Elbasi,  redistributed 
state  land  among  village  households,  depending  on  household  size  and  the  amount  of  land  they 
owned.^^  Sakaltutan,  however,  has  not  experienced  such  State  intervention  in  land  distribution. 

In  1986  daily  relations  between  villagers  were  dominated  by  an  egalitarian  principle  and 
characterized  reciprocal  inter-household  relations  in  Sakaltutan.  In  1949-51,  "no  one  is  wiUing 
to  admit  anyone  else's  superiority,  let  alone  an  inherited  right  to  issue  orders.  People  are 
always  saying  that  we  are  all  the  sons  of  Adam,'  implying  that  we  are  all  therefore  equal" 
(1965:  223),  wrote  Stirling.  The  members  of  even  the  poorest  households  in  Sakaltutan  were 
unwilling  to  admit  anyone  else's  superiority  in  1986,  and  Stirling's  observations  were  valid 
after  37  years.  But  this  stress  on  egalitarian,  autonomous,  independent  relations  in  1986,  does 
not  correspond  to  a complete  lack  of  class  differentiation  and  stratification. 


The  results  of  the  1957  land  distribution  in  Elbasi  were  not  satisfactory  for  many 
vilUgers  and  land  disputes  increased.  Actually,  a blood-feud  which  continu^  from  1967  until 
1979  initiated  with  a land  dispute.  Bayram's  household  in  1967  claimed  rights  over  a certain 
land  and  worked  it.  During  harvest  time  the  Muhtar  did  not  allow  Ahmet  and  his  family  to 
reap,  asserting  that  it  was  village  pasture,  mera,  and  not  their  property.  The  crop  that  was 

u ^ ^ ^ ^»"et  could  not  convince 

the  Muhtar  to  let  them  harvest,  he  shot  him  and  his  two  sons.  One  of  the  sons  was  injured,  the 

others  shot  were  dead.  The  following  year,  Muhtar's  son  who  survived  the  shooting  took  his 
by  killmg  Bayram's  father's  brother,  and  the  feud  continued.  Although  in 
1986,  the  villagers  still  did  not  have  a consensus  about  the  real  owner  of  the  land,  and  did  not 
exphatly  relate  the  origin  of  the  feud  to  land  scarcity,  they  were  clear  that  it  was  a 'land 
s household  did  not  have  enough  land.  According  to  Stirling's  fieldnotes  in 
1950,  Ba^m  s father  had  about  100  decares  of  land,  no  team  animals,  and  at  least  two  more 
^ns  exc  udmg  ^met  who  probably  shared  the  land  after  his  death,  leaving  Bayram's 

household  with  less  than  35  decares  of  land  - not  enough  for  subsistence. 
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In  terms  of  land  distribution,  Elbasi  and  Sakaltutan  experienced  different  changes.  In 
Elbasi,  concentrated  land  was  divided  after  Karabe/s  death;  there  was  less  differentiation 
among  landed  and  landless  households,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  the  sampled  households  were 
landless  by  1986.  In  Sakaltutan,  however,  landless  households  increased  from  about  6 per  cent 
in  1950  to  over  37  per  cent  in  1986  (see  Tables  7-1  and  7-2).  Besides  this  differentiation  in  land 
distribution,  the  existence  of  a man  in  Sakaltutan  who  owns  a petrol  station,  three  tractors  and 
a truck,  which  he  uses  for  transporting  kuspe,  T)agasse,'  between  Sakaltutan  and  Adana  and  to 
Iran  and  Iraq  hiring  a driver  demonstrates  a qualitative  change  in  the  differentiation  within 
the  village.  Others'  view  of  this  man  adds  to  the  picture  of  changes:  "All  he  thinks  of  is 
money.  He  lives  like  a pauper;  he  does  not  help  out."  When  we  compare  this  differendation 
with  Sdrling's  descriptions  of  1949-51,  speaking  of  classes  in  1986  is  no  longer  irrelevant. 

Land  shortage  in  the  Sakaltutan  village  has  led  to  massive  household  migrations  to  urban 
areas.  Both  villagers  and  household  migrants  from  Sakaltutan  who  lived  in  towns  agreed  that 
the  village  could  not  'develop'  through  agriculture  or  remittances  from  labor  nugration.  A 
relatively  wealthy  Sakaltutan  man  who  was  settled  and  ran  several  stores  in  Antalya  believed 
that  conunercialization  and  petty  trade  in  Sakaltutan  would  help  the  village  prosper. 

June  1989,  Antalya 

Kerim  is  hopeless  about  Sakaltutan's  development.  What  can  be  done  in 
Sakaltutan?  Any  line  of  business  is  possible.  People  need  to  produce  ideas. 

Kerim  has  all  kinds  of  trade  in  mind.  Opening  stores,  selling  kitchen 
appliances,  tableware,  meat,  animal  feed,  and  so  on.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
village,  so  everything  goes,  but  people  do  not  have  any  imagination.  I asked 
Kerim  why  he  does  not  do  anything  in  the  village.  It  is  not  worth  it.  Nothing  is 
worth  it  for  the  villagers.  The  ones  who  still  live  in  Sakaltutan  are  no  good. 

All  the  ones  who  are  good  have  already  left  the  village. 

In  the  Elbasi  village,  there  is  more  land  per  person  than  in  Sakaltutan.  It  is  difficult  to 
assess  the  primary  source  of  income  in  households,  but  the  informants  say  that  roughly  2(X)  out 
of  the  240  households  in  Elbasi  live  on  farming.  (In  the  other  40  households,  the  bulk  of  the 
income  comes  from  weaving  carpets  and  dairy  production,  mostly  by  selling  milk.)  While  in 
Sakaltutan,  all  young  men  have  non-agricultural  skiUs,  whether  they  continue  to  be  migrant 
workers  or  not,  in  Elbasi,  there  are  young  men  who  are  only  full  time  farmers  with  no  other 
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occupation.  Espeaaily  the  sons  of  international  migrants,  who  remain  in  the  village  to  take 
care  of  the  land,  do  not  go  to  towns  to  master  a construction  skill. 

The  villagers,  mostly  men  but  also  some  women,  are  highly  politicized  in  the  sense  that 
national  and  even  international  politics  are  always  a topic  of  conversation.  Yet,  there  is  a 
striking  difference  between  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  in  terms  of  the  villagers'  identification  with 
the  existing  political  parties  in  Turkey.  Stirling  witnessed  the  1950  elections  in  the  villages, 
when  the  Republican  People's  Party  was  defeated  and  the  Democrat  Party  came  to  power  in 
Turkey.  He  observed  different  patterns  in  the  voting  behaviors  of  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi 
villagers.  In  Elbasi,  "two  sharply  defined  factions  already  existed.  The  reigning  faction  had 
necessarily  already  identified  itself  with  the  existing  government,  so  that  the  headman  and 
his  supporters  were  automatically  R.P.P.  Those  who  opposed  them  thus  committed  to  the  D.P." 
(1965:  281).  In  Sakaltutan,  however,  "the  new  line-up  did  not  coincide  with  any  existing  social 
divisions,"  although,  very  roughly,  peasants  who  remained  in  the  villages  permanently 
supported  the  R.P.P.  and  the  skilled  migrant  laborers  tended  to  vote  for  the  D.P. 

In  1986,  Sakaltutan  was  known  to  support  the  Democrat  Party  and  its  followers  Justice 
Party  and  the  Motherland  Party.  There  was  one  old  man  who  claimed  that  he  was  the  only 
R.P.P.  supporter  in  the  village.  In  a few  houses,  wall  carpets  and  framed  pictures  of  Menderes, 
the  executed  prime  minister  of  the  D.P.  government,  decorated  the  living  rooms.  The  muhtar 
was  from  the  Motherland  Party  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  political  divisions. 

In  Elbasi,  the  muhtar  in  1986  belonged  to  the  Socialist  People's  Party,  which  was 
recognized  as  the  continuation  of  the  closed  R.P.P.,  left  of  center.  Roughly  half  of  the  villagers, 
however,  supported  the  M.P.  and  were  identified  with  the  old  D.P.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when 
we  went  back  in  1989,  we  found  that  the  candidate  of  the  M.P.  was  the  new  elected  muhtar. 

My  purpose  in  summanzing  the  different  patterns  of  political  party  support  in  the  two 
villages  IS  to  indicate  the  difference  between  Elbasi  and  Sakaltutan  in  their  identification 
with  the  national  level  poUtical  camps.  (A  detailed  class  analysis  of  the  supporters  of  the  two 
major  parties  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  work,  although  it  would  yield  an  interesting 
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perspective  in  examining  rural  transformation  at  different  levels.l2)  This  difference  implies,  in 
my  opinion,  that  Sakaltutan  villagers  are  more  autonomous,  more  independent  from  national 
politics  in  their  world  views,  whereas  Elbasi  village  men  identify  and  label  themselves  as 
parts  and  extensions  of  national  political  parties. 

Political  party  affiliations  of  household  migrants  in  towns  showed  variations  from 
household  to  household  and  even  within  households.  Some  young  men  from  Sakaltutan  who 
attended  high  schools  and  universities  were  sympathetic  with,  and  even  active  in  the  right- 
wing  Nationalist  Action  Party  during  the  70s.  By  1986,  those  1 talked  to  had  given  up  their 
'militant  careers.'  Men  in  migrant  households  in  Adana  and  Kayseri,  where  1 had  visited  in 
1986,  would  carefully  watch  the  evening  news  on  TV,  making  comments  and  predictions  such  as, 
there  is  no  way  Ozal  can  win  the  next  elections  because  he  made  life  impossible  for  the  poor," 
or  "I  am  confident  that  Aydin  Gurkan  will  be  the  next  prime  minister."  A few  construction 
workers  joined  several  occupational  organizations  such  as  the  Yagliboyacilar  Demegi, 

Painters'  Organization,  but  soon  they  left  with  dissatisfaction. 

There  are  also  differences  in  the  religious  practices  in  the  two  villages.  Although  both  are 
Muslim  villages  -which  is  not  surprising  in  a country  where  over  99  per  cent  of  the  population  is 
Muslim-,  Sakaltutan  villagers  are  pretty  much  homogeneously  Muslim,  the  way  they 
understand  it,  what  may  be  called  an  'orthodox,'  mainstream  Sunni  tradition.  They  used  Islamic 
interpretations  and  metaphors  (whether  they  were  consistent  with  theological  interpretations 
or  not)  in  various  ways  in  their  everyday  lives,  at  their  convenience,  and  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  cosmologies  (see  Delaney  1984,  1986, 1987).  By  1986  the  villagers  had  differing  degrees  of 
religiosity.  Yet,  there  were  no  'alternative'  interpretations  of  Islam  in  Sakaltutan. 

In  Elbasi,  however,  there  are  several  men  who  are  known  to  be  tarikatta,  'in  the  tariqat.' 
They  are  religious  in  a mysHcal  way,  philosophical,  intellectual,  and  universalistic  in  their 
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State  and  the  different  classes  of  peasantry  in  the  Republican  period,  between  1923  trough 
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world  views.  They  enjoyed  thinking  and  talking  about  cosmology,  the  difference  between 
humans  and  animals,  the  nature  of  marriage  and  sexual  relations,  love,  patience,  and  maturity. 
These  tarikat  members  have  quite  independent  views  of  namaz:  "You  can  perform  namaz  while 
you  are  asleep,"  one  said,  "you  have  to  have  your  heart  in  it."  It  is  difficult  to  be  a proper 
tarikat  follower,  because  it  requires  giving  up  all  worldly  attachments  - which  are  nothing  but 
trz  (sexuality  related  honor)  and  mal  (property).  They  told  that  they  were  Muslims  but  they 
seemed  to  be  isolated  and  not  organized,  at  least  not  openly.  And  although  the  majority  of  men 
in  Elbasi  are  mosque-going  'orthodox'  Muslims,  these  mystics  do  survive  in  the  village  as 
somewhat  eccentric  members. 

Summary 

Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  although  both  are  located  in  the  eastern  Kayseri  province,  have 
different  characteristics  and  they  experienced  different  changes  since  1950. 

The  first  set  of  differences  between  the  two  viUages  stem  from  their  sizes  and  positions  in 
the  administrative  division.  Sakaltutan,  a medium  size  village,  had  about  100  households  and 
a population  of  6(X)  in  1950.  By  1986,  the  number  of  households  increased  to  over  150  and  the 
population  to  about  900.  Elbasi,  a village  well  above  the  average,  is  designated  as  a district. 
Between  1950  and  1986,  its  population  increased  from  about  1200  to  over  1600,  and  the  number  of 
households  from  200  to  about  240.  Being  a district,  Elbasi  has  been  the  seat  of  a gendarme 
station  and  government  officials.  In  addition  to  the  village  Mosque  and  several  grocery  stores. 

It  had  a number  of  public  functions  and  services  including  a health  center,  two  schools  -one 
primary  and  one  secondary-,  an  agricultural  credit  cooperative,  a small  dairy,  two  coffee/tea 
houses,  and  government  housing  for  the  medical  personnel  and  the  school  teachers.  Sakaltutan, 
however,  remained  a medium  size  village  with  its  domestic  character,  the  only  non-residential 
buildings  being  the  village  Mosque,  one  primary  school  and  three  grocery  stores. 

Because  of  its  position  in  the  administrative  division,  the  Elbasi  villagers  had  more 
interaction  with  State  institutions  and  more  contact  with  outsiders  who  lived  in  the  village. 

The  pnvate-domestic/public-political-jural  domains  were  more  stressed  in  the  everyday  lives 
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of  Elbasi  villagers.  1 suggest  that,  as  everyday  relations  ^vith  the  State  increase,  gender 
ideologies  which  depict  women  as  "child-like"  and  "to-be-protected"  are  generalized  and  are 
more  frequently  used  by  villagers  (and  migrants  in  towns)  at  their  convenience.  Such 
generalized  manipulations  of  gender  ideologies  are  used  by  all  villagers  in  their  dealings  with 
the  State,  yet  the  occasions  are  more  frequent  in  Elbasi. 

The  second  set  of  differences  between  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  are  directly  related  to  the 
availability  of  land,  which  mark  the  different  patterns  of  rural  transformation  in  the  two 
villages.  Elbasi,  as  a larger  settlement  located  in  the  steppe,  had  more  cultivable  land  (and 
more  land  per  capita)  to  begin  with.  Then,  its  land  was  further  increased  as  a result  of 
appropnating  the  land  left  by  the  Armenian  and  Greek  populations  in  the  area,  and  as  a result 
of  the  1957  redistribution  of  State  land.  Sakaltutan,  however,  located  in  a mountainous  terrain, 
having  limited  land  and  no  opportunity  for  expansion,  had  less  cultivable  land.  By  1986,  while 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  households  in  the  Elbasi  village  sample  were  landless,  in  Sakaltutan, 
landless  households  constituted  over  37  per  cent  of  the  village  households.  Thus,  the  three 
major  non-agricultural  income  sources  in  the  villages  (carpet  weaving,  pendular  migration  to 
towns  for  construction  work,  and  international  labor  migration)  were  utilized  in  different  ways 
m Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi.  While  in  Elbasi,  village  based  carpet  weaving  developed  as 
subordinate  conunerdalization,  in  Sakaltutan,  both  national  and  international  labor 
migrations  increased.  There  were  labor  migrations  from  Elbasi  and  carpet  weaving  in 
Sakaltutan,  too,  but  at  a smaller  scale  and  with  less  significance. 

Given  the  high  percentage  of  landless  households,  a higher  level  of  differentiation  may  be 
expected  in  Sakaltutan.  However,  construction  work  in  pendular  migrations  in  Turkish  towns 
and  remittances  from  international  migration  provide  sufficient  income  for  the  landless. 

Home-based  carpet  weaving,  an  exclusively  women's  work,  made  women  wage-earners; 
male^iut  migration  for  wages  left  women  behind  in  the  villages,  while  changing  men's 
experiences  outside  the  villages;  and  both  cases  had  direct  and  indirect  impacts  on  gender 


relations. 
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In  addition  to  this  diversification  in  the  village  economies  characterized  by  non- 
agricultural  activities,  which  marks  the  different  patterns  in  rural  transformation,  a number  of 
changes  took  place  in  the  villages  in  the  form  of  increased  services  and  technology.  In  both 
villages  there  was  electricity  and  electrical  appliances  entered  into  many  houses  by  1986. 
Literacy,  in  both  villages,  and  secondary  school  attendance  in  Elbasi  increased  since  the  1950s. 
In  Elbasi,  the  health  center  provided  the  opportunity  for  basic  health  care,  and  limited 
irrigation  for  vegetable  gardens  was  supplied  by  the  State  irrigation  Works. 

Paradoxically,  however,  it  was  not  Elbasi,  the  district,  but  Sakaltutan,  the  smaller 
villager,  which  had  a paved  road  by  1986,  and  a regular  hourly  bus  service  — just  because  it 
happened  to  be  on  the  way  between  Kayseri  and  Tomarza.  Again  in  Sakaltutan,  there  was 
piped  water  in  every  household,  but  not  in  Elbasi.  Household  chores  became  relatively  easier 
in  both  villages,  yet  Elbasi  women  still  fetched  water  from  public  fountains. 

Qearly,  then,  the  services  received  in  the  two  villages  were  not  consistent  with  their 
positions  in  the  administrative  division.  Nor  the  two  villages  could  be  ranked  as  more  or  less 
developed,  considering  all  the  changes  they  exporienced. 


CHAPTERS 

HOUSEHOLDS 

Only  through  menrbership  of  a household  does  an  individual  take  part  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  village.  Otherwise  survival  is  possible  only  by  begging 
(Stirling  1965:  35). 

To  a great  extent,  what  Professor  Stirling  stated  for  1950  holds  true  for  1986.  Yet,  with 
heavy  migration  and  the  growing  dependency  of  more  and  more  households  on  non-agricultural 
income,  the  household  s economic  unity  and  gender  relations  have  changed.  As  a result  of  the 
emergence  of  wage  labor,  the  importance  of  household  membership  as  "the  only  way  of  taking 
part  in  the  economic  life  of  the  village,"  decreased.  However,  with  the  changes  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  income-pooling,  the  interdependency  of  household  members  has  remained,  if 
not  increased,  and  inter-household  relations  were  transformed. 

A Critical  Lggk  thg  Conceptualizations  of  Tlousehold^  in  Rural  Cpntral  Anafnlia 
For  the  majority  of  the  households  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  income  pooling  units  overlap 
with  co-residential  units,  to  a great  extent.  Actually  ayirdolmak,  'separation'  from  the 
husband's  parental  household  implies  that  the  two  households  have  no  income  pooling 
obligations  to  each  other.  And  the  Turkish  term  in  the  local  dialect,  horanta  refers  to 
household  or  household  members,  who  usually  co-reside  but  strictly  form  a single  consumption 
unit.  There  are,  however,  several  forms  of  'anomalies'  some  of  which  have  been  increasing  since 
the  1950s.  If  co-residenHal  groups  are  equated  with  households  as  income-pooling  and 
consumption  units,  these  'anomalies'  will  be  overlooked. 

1.  There  is  income  pooling  outside  the  co-residential  group.  There  are  numerous  cases  where 
brothers  invest  in  the  same  business,  sharing  the  profit  equally,  dividing  savings  from 
international  funds  into  more  than  one  household.  When  they  say  "Evimiz  ayri  isimiz  bir  (our 

homes  are  different  but  our  work  is  the  same],"  or  "Beraberiz  (We  are  together],",  this  is  what 
they  mean. 
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2.  There  are  limitations  to  income-pooling  within  the  co-residential  unit,  especially  in  multi- 
family  households.  There  are  a set  of  cases,  even  though  they  are  exceptional  ones,  where 
individual  members  refuse  to  pool  all  or  part  of  their  incomes  in  order  to  use  them  for  their 
individual  expenses,  which  may  include  separate  savings,  gambling  or  drugs.  In  1986,  three 
young  men  who  worked  in  Saudi  Arabia  fell  into  this  category.  A second  set  of  cases  include 
secret  agreements  among  nuclear  families  within  the  multi-family  household,  to  accumulate  or 
consume  at  least  part  of  their  income  separately  from  other  household  members.  "Bayram  sends 
small  amounts  of  money  to  Tuna  from  Saudi  Arabia,  secretly.  There  is  a secret  solidarity 
between  the  husband  and  wife,"  I wrote  in  my  fieldnotes  during  my  first  visits  to  Sakaltutan, 
small  amounts,  because  'they  are  afraid  that  his  parents  and  siblings  will  be  mad  at  them 
(kizarlar  diye),  she  said."  Later,  I witnessed  many  such  cases.  In  a third  set  of  cases,  nuclear 
families  in  a multi-family  household  agree,  mutually,  what  to  pxx)!  and  what  to  save/invest 
individually.  In  the  multi-family  extended  household  of  Bahri  Vadt,  he  and  his  son's  wife 
had  separate  accounts  -the  daughter-in-law  whose  husband  was  a migrant  laborer  in  Saudi 
Arabia  would  make  her  own  decision  about  opienly  borrowing  money  from  a friend,  or  about 
selling  one  of  her  water  buffaloes  or  buying  a new  one—,  whereas  her  son  (Bahri  Vacitis  son's 
son)  was  obliged  to  pool  all  his  income. 

3.  Co-residence  is  not  a requirement  for  various  income-pooling  households.  The  most  common 
type  of  separate  residency  within  the  same  household  is  seen  in  cases  of  labor  migration.  We 
induded  temporary  labor  migrants  in  the  household  where  they  pool  their  income  even  if  they 
do  not  co-reside.  In  cases,  however,  where  migrants  are  away  from  the  village  for  long 
durations  of  time  -up  to  seven  years  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  one  of  the  cases  in  Sakaltutan-,  the 
temporanness'  of  the  migration  becomes  questionable.  Those  migrants,  practically,  do  not  co- 
reside  with  the  other  members  of  the  household  to  which  they  nominally  belong.  The  second 
type  of  separate  residency  involves  more  interesting  cases,  where  the  household  is  divided  into 
two  residences:  The  mtemational-migrant  households  with  two  residences,  'commute'  once  (or 
twice)  a year  between  Germany  and  Turkey.  The  members  who  live  in  these  residences  are  not 
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fixed,  so  that  a son  may  live  in  the  Antalya  household  for  several  years  during  his  university 
education,  a daughter  may  be  sent  off  to  Antalya  after  she  reaches  puberty,  and  the  father  may 
spend  a year  with  them  working  as  a construction  contractor,  while  residing  in  the  Germany 
household,  the  mother  and  another  son  works  in  a factory,  with  their  younger  children  in 
school.  Finally,  a third  set  of  cases  includes  polygamous  men  who  belong  to  two  households, 
between  which  they  distribute  their  income,  causing  conflict  most  of  the  time. 

4.  Distinct  households  or  individuals  may  live  in  different  rooms  of  the  same  building,  which 
may  be  difficult  to  perceive  and  classify  as  separate  households.  Guven  Okan,  for  example,  one 
of  the  wealthiest  older  man  in  Sakaltutan,  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  households.  He 
also  owned  a part  of  a large  house,  the  other  part  of  which  was  inhabited  by  Kerime  Zeybek 
and  her  extended  family.  Probably  because  of  his  crowded  household,  probably  because  he 
enjoys  the  large  room  in  Kerime's  house,  with  beautiful,  carved  wood,  built-in  cupboards,  he 
sleeps  there.  He  does  not  eat  there,  though,  and  has  no  income  pooling  obligations  with  the 
members  of  Kerime's  household.  Similarly,  almost  all  migrant  households  host  a younger 
brother  of  the  husband  or  other  kin  from  the  village,  for  labor  migration  in  town  which  takes 
extended  periods  of  time.  They  may  even  contribute  to  the  household  funds,  but  the 
contributions  are  in  the  form  of  gifts  and  they  are  temporary  guests  who  'belong'  to  their  own 
village  household  and  not  their  urban  host's  household. 

In  Turkish  Village,  Paul  Stirling  emphasized  the  "economic  unity"  of  households.  He 
wrote,  [t]he  villagers  say  that  a house,  eo  or  hane,  is  a group  of  people  whose  food  is  cooked  in 
common.  Common  cooking  implies  a sharing  of  resources  produced  or  earned  by  the  members, 
that  is  an  economic  unity"  (1965:  35).  In  1986,  too,  the  villagers'  exclusive  criteria  for 
separation'  from  the  paternal  household  was  disconnecting  the  economic  unity  and  rights  and 
obligations  of  productive  relations,  rather  than  'separating'  from  the  residence.  In  fact,  there 
were  a few  cases  where  there  were  actuaUy  two  households  in  what  we  perceived  as  one, 
whose  members  lived  in  the  same  building  but  considered  themselves  as  separate  households. 

An  old  woman  told  me  once,  firmly,  that  she  had  been  ayri,  separate,  from  her  son's  household. 
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that  her  son  was  separated  from  them  before  the  death  of  her  husband.  They  all  lived  in  the 
same  'compound/  though.  And  to  make  things  more  complex,  her  son's  eldest  daughter  lived 
with  her,  and  belonged  to  her  household,  not  to  her  parents. 

17  March  1986 

I asked  Gullu  if  she  lived  in  her  son  Remzi's  house  after  her  husband  Zeyyat 
died.  “Kendi  evimde  oturdum,  biryere  gitmedim  ! [I  lived  in  my  own  house,  I 
didn't  go  anywhere!],"  she  said  stubbornly,  in  a cross  intonation.  Remzi  and 
Suna  were  already  separated  before  Zeyyat's  death.  Giillii  lived  with  Leman, 
her  son's  daughter,  until  she  married-out  and  left.  "Kiz  hali  dokuyordu  da 
gexryorduk,  [the  girl  was  weaving  carpets  so  that  we  could  go  on],"  she  said.  1 
asked  how  she  was  living,  subsisting  (geginmek)  now,  since  Leman  was  gone. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  in  indifference  but  didn't  answer.  I said,  her  gelin, 

Suna,  must  be  looking  after  her  house,  cleaning  and  cooking  for  her.  She  said, 

"no!",  very  firmly.  Obviously  they  do  not  get  along  well. 

Although  co-residency  and  householding  cannot  be  equated,  in  cases  of  severe  conflicts 

between  the  co-residents  who  do  not  household,  separating  the  residence  becomes  essential. 

This  happened  in  the  case  of  Gullu  and  her  daughter  in  law  Suna.  After  Remzi's  death  in  the 

April  of  1986,  the  relationship  between  Gullii  and  Suna  grew  worse.  Gullii's  two  daughters 

Olcay  and  Nuriye,  both  of  whom  had  migrated  to  Adana,  came  back  to  Sakaltutan  to  visit 

their  mother  and  resolve  the  conflict.  They  could  not. 

Although  all  the  women  were  sitting  on  the  right  side  of  the  entrance,  mostly 
on  the  floor  and  men  were  on  the  sedir  at  the  left  hand  side,  only  Olcay  and 
Gullii  were  sitting  with  the  men.  This  meant  to  me  that,  (a)  they  wanted  to 
give  the  message  that  they  were  'guests,'  not  hosts;  and  (b)  they  were  being 
distant,  and  kiis  [not  in  talking  terms).  The  latter  was  more  likely  because 
female  quests,  even  the  'fancier'  ones  from  Kayseri,  were  also  sitting  on  the 
floor,  as  a sign  of  closeness  with  the  hosts,  with  the  rest  of  the  women. 

Olcay  and  her  husband  fixed  their  village  house,  which  was  not  being  used  since  their 
migration  to  Adana,  and  moved  Giillu  to  that  house.  She  continued  living  in  a single-p>erson 
household,  but  this  time  not  sharing  the  same  residence  with  Suna. 


Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  Migrant  Households 

Studying  the  nature  and  mechanisms  of  migration  is  a task  that  needs  a separate  focus,  and 
to  be  studied  in  detail  all  by  itself.  Here,  however,  1 look  at  migration  so  far  as  it  influences 
households  and  gender  relations  in  the  village. 
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Household  migration  from  the  villages  to  towns  or  other  villages  was  very  rare  in  the  1949- 
1951  period.  There  were  probably  four  or  five  household  migrations  from  Sakaltutan  by  1950. 

We  have  information  on  only  one  of  them,  which  was  not  to  a town  but  to  the  neighboring 
village,  Siileymanli.  Although  it  was  rare,  1 heard  of  a few  other  cases  of  rural-rural 
household  migration,  especially  in  Elbasi,  where  a man  with  several  sons  would  buy  some  land 
in  another  village  and  send  one  of  his  sons  —and  his  household—  there. 

In  1971,  however,  there  were  households  from  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  not  only  in  various 
Turkish  towns,  but  also  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Australia.  Stirling  recorded,  from 
Sakaltutan  66  and  from  the  Elbasi  sample  19  migrant  households.  Migrant  households  from 
Sakaltutan  were  concentrated  in  Adana  and  Kayseri,  in  1971.  Other  places  where  Sakaltutan 
migrants  settled  were  Ankara,  Antalya,  Mersin,  Antakya,  Ak<;akaya,  Gulveren,  Izmir,  Konya, 
and  Gerze  (Sinop),  in  the  order  of  frequency.  There  were  all  together  three  households  in 
Germany.  Of  the  19  migrant  households  from  the  Elbasi  sample  in  1971,  almost  half  was 
concentrated  within  the  Kayseri  province.  There  were  three  international  migrations  — two  in 
Holland  and  one  in  Australia.  The  remaining  migrant  households  were  in  Ankara,  Aydin  and 
G6me<;koy.  On  one  we  had  no  information. 

By  1986,  migrant  households  from  both  villages  had  increased  drastically.  In  the  Elbasi 
migrant  sample,  there  were  52  and  from  Sakaltutan  182  households,  living  outside  the  villages. 
While  the  Adana  households  from  Sakaltutan  increased  to  39,  Kayseri  households,  including 
the  ones  in  Talas,  increased  to  50.  The  number  of  households  in  almost  all  locations  increased 
(although  their  percentages  decreased  as  a result  of  migration  to  an  increased  number  of  places); 
only  the  number  of  Ankara  households  dropped;  and  the  single  Gerze  and  Akqakaya  households 
remained  the  only  ones  there.  One  or  few  households  from  Sakaltutan  began  to  appear  in  new 
places.  Bandirma,  Ceyhan,  Serik,  Gaziantep,  Mimarsinan,  Tomarza,  Trakya,  Zonguldak, 
Tekirdag  and  Iskenderun.  Some  of  these  households  migrated  directly  from  Sakaltutan  and  some 
moved  after  their  initial  migration.  By  the  summer  of  1989,  household  migrations  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that,  in  Antalya  alone,  there  were  over  60  households  from  Sakaltutan. 
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International  nugrations  in  1986  have  increased  too.  In  Europe,  there  were  24  households 
from  Sakaltutan  — one  in  Austria,  one  in  Belgium,  two  in  Holland  and  twenty  in  Germany.  (In  at 
least  two  cases,  which  I have  included  in  international  migrant  households,  we  have 
confronted  the  problem  of  location,  because  they  were  dual-residence  households,  one  in 
Kayseri  and  Germany,  the  other  in  Antalya  and  Germany.)  Although  some  women  were 
discussing  the  probability  of  joining  their  husbands  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  moving  the  household 
there,  as  a result  of  an  alleged  change  in  the  Saudi  policy  concerning  migrant  workers,  neither 
in  1986  nor  in  1989  there  were  any  households  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Of  the  52  migrant  households  from  the  Elbasi  sample  in  1986,  the  concentration  was  still  in 
Kayseri  with  26  households,  which  constituted  exactly  50  per  cent  of  all  migrations  in  the 
Elbasi  sample.  About  35  per  cent  of  the  migrant  households  from  Elbasi  were  located  in  other 
places  in  Turkey,  including  Ankara,  Biinyan,  Adana,  Alanya,  Basakpinar,  (^ankiri,  Eregli, 
Erkilet,  Eskisehir,  Istanbul,  Izmir,  Manisa  and  Taf.  International  migrant-households 
constituted  over  15  per  cent  of  the  migrant  households  in  the  Elbasi  sample:  2 in  Australia  and  6 
in  Europe,  two  of  which  were  in  Austria,  one  in  France  and  three  in  Holland. 

Household  migrations  from  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  show  different  patterns,  largely  because 
of  the  nature  of  migrations.  Almost  all  Sakaltutan  men  who  are  in  wage-labor  or  in  informal 
employment,  work  in  the  construction  sector,  including  the  ones  who  belong  to  migrant 
households.  While  some  Elbasi  men  are  also  in  construction  work  , there  are  others,  too,  who 
are  employed  as  professionals,  state  officials  and  teachers,  and  who  are  appointed  to  various 
small  towns  or  villages,  temporarily. 

Return  household  migration  is  a rare  phenomenon.  Nevertheless  it  exists.  Especially  in 
situations  of  crisis  of  one  kind  or  another,  the  household,  or  a part  of  the  household,  moves 
back  to  the  village  and  resettles  in  the  village  house.  When  the  conditions  change,  they  may 
remigrate,  either  to  the  same  town  or  elsewhere.  There  were  several  households  in  Sakaltutan 
which  migrated  to  towns  and  returned  to  the  village  more  than  once.  Individuals  who 
experienced  both  village  and  town  lives  provided  a good  opportunity  for  research,Three 
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relational  issues  stood  out  in  the  experiences  of  return  migrants;  first,  comparing  the  differences 
between  urban  and  rural  lives  as  they  influenced  different  aspects  of  gender  relations, 
espeaally  that  of  husband  and  wife;  second,  attributing  a more  prestigious  position  to  migrant 
households;  and  third,  raising  consciousness  of  social  stratification,  if  not  strictly  'class 
consciousness/  (See  Chapter  10). 

Both  internal  and  international  household  migrations  influence  all  villagers,  to  some 
degree.  In  1986  almost  all  villagers  had  some  link  to  a migrant  household  through  their 
kinship  networks-with  an  expanded  definition  of  kinship  if  necessary.  And  although  the 
villagers'  attitudes  about  household  migration  to  towns  vary  (see  chapters  10  and  11),  majority 
of  the  young  villagers  prefer  the  'exit  option.' 

Household  Structure 

Household  size  and  composition  are  two  aspects  which  are  commonly  used  in  literature,  to 
explore  household  structures.  Besides  the  numbers  of  household  members  and  their  relative 
relationship  within  the  household,  various  sorts  of  classifications  have  been  used  in  discussing 
household  size  and  composition.  Household  type,  household  formation  date  (household  age), 
number  of  household  members,  their  ages,  sexes,  and  relationships  to  the  household  head,  were 
the  variables  Paul  Stirling  identified  for  exploring  and  describing  household  structures,  as  well 
as  studying  their  transformations  over  time.^ 


I agreed  with  most  of  Stirling's  a priori  classifications  and  research  design  as  a whole, 
yet  I had  some  problems  with  certain  aspects  of  his  decisions.  One  such  aspect  was  the 
imposition  of  a "household  head."  In  some  cases  the  "household  head"  we  assigned  for  the 
household,  following  the  'pattern'  did  not  reflect  the  self-definitions  of  the  household 
members.  There  are  several  situations  where  the  household  head  is  not  perceived,  by  the 
members,  as  an  adult  male  member  of  the  household.  Some  men  and  women  identified  their 
mother  as  the  household  head,  although  she  had  married,  adult  sons  in  the  household.  And  in 
some  households,  I could  not  get  the  informants  talk  about  a 'head':  the  senior  parents  would 
claim  that  they  were  both  heads  and  that  they  both  made  the  decisions  in  the  households, 
within  their  own  doimins;  and  their  adult  children  would  totally  agree  with  them.  Actually 
in  the  summer  of  1989  when  I was  interviewing  some  old  informants  who  had  just  recently 
nutated  to  An^ya  as  an  'extended  family,'  they  all  said  that  the  parents,  especially  the 
mother,  made  the  final  decision  for  household  migration. 

But,  prol»bly  more  important  than  that,  I see  assigning  'one  head'  to  each  household  as  an 
unnecessary  demarcation  which  did  not  help  the  research  procedure,  but  only  reflected  biases 


Household  Size 
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When  we  look  at  the  variation  of  household  sizes  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  in  different 


time  periods,  both  among  villagers  and  migrants,  we  see  that  the  'intermediate'  households,^ 
among  the  existing  sizes,  are  the  most  prevalent.  (See  Table  5-1). 


TABLE  5-1 

CHANGES  IN  HOUSEHOLD  SIZES:  NUMBER  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MEMBERS 


ORIGIN  LOCALE 

YEAR 

N 

MEAN 

MODE 

MEDIAN  MAX. 

MIN. 

1950 

103 

6.17 

6 

6 

17 

1 

Village 

1971 

136 

6.5 

6 

6 

15 

1 

1986 

153 

5.8 

7 

6 

15 

1 

Sakaltutan 

Migrant* 

1971 

66 

3.98 

3 

4 

9 

1 

1986 

163 

4.96 

5 

5 

18 

1 

1950 

55 

6.09 

6 

6 

16 

2 

Village 

1971 

58 

6.69 

5 

7 

13 

1 

1986 

56 

6.91 

7 

7 

19 

1 

Elbasi 

Migrant 

1971 

19 

4.58 

4 

4 

7 

1 

♦ 'ru.-.  1..  loe/i 

1986 

52 

5.10 

5 

5 

10 

1 

* The  only  1950  migrant  household  from  Sakaltutan  on  which  we  had  data  is  excluded. 


In  Paul  Stirling's  first  research  in  1949-51,  the  smallest  household  in  Sakaltutan  consisted 
of  one  person,  and  constituted  less  than  one  per  cent  of  all  the  households.  There  were  no  one- 
person  households  in  the  Elbasi  sample  in  1950.  While  in  Sakaltutan  the  largest  household 
consisted  of  seventeen  members,  which,  again,  constituted  less  than  one  per  cent  of  all  the 
village  households,  in  Elbasi  it  consisted  of  16  members  and  made  up  almost  2 per  cent  of  the 
sampled  households.  The  average  household  size  was  6.2  in  Sakaltutan,  and  6.1  in  the  Elbasi 


levels:  necessity  of  a 'hierarchy  in  the  household'  and  necessity  of  'male  dominance  in 
all  houwholds.'  I am  not  saying  that  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  households  are  free  of  hierarchies 
and  male  dominance.  Just  the  contrary.  But  the  research  tool,  itself,  does  not  have  to  carry  these 
bia^.  A neutral'  or  even  'ideal'  tool/classification  (which  may  not  exist  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth)  can  be  used  in  any  context,  but  a sexist  tool  cannot  help  us  to  see  the  egalitarian  aspects  of 
social  organizations  and  relations. 

^ Chapter  2 for  Wallerstein's  functional  association  of  intermediate  households  with 

capitalism  (1984:17-22).  'Intermediate'  households  may  mean  anything  in  Wallerstein's  ranee 
of  extremes.  jo  e> 
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sample.  The  most  common  ('typical/  if  you  wish)  households  in  both  the  Elbasi  sample  and 
Sakaitutan  had  6 members.  While  50  per  cent  of  the  households  comprised  of  six  or  fewer 
members  in  both  the  Elbasi  sample  and  Sakaitutan,  75  per  cent  of  the  households  consisted  of 
less  than  eight  persons  in  Sakaitutan,  and  less  than  seven  persons  in  the  Elbasi  sample. 

In  1971,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  average  household  size  increased  to  6.5  in 
Sakaitutan,  and  to  6.7  in  Elbasi.  While  the  number  of  members  in  the  most  common  household  in 
Elbasi  decreased  to  five,  in  Sakaitutan  it  remained  at  six.  In  Sakaitutan,  still,  50  per  cent  of  the 
households  contained  less  than  six,  and  75  per  cent  of  the  households  less  than  eight  persons.  In 
Elbasi,  however,  while  50  per  cent  of  the  households  were  composed  of  five  or  fewer  members, 
75  per  cent  of  them  contained  nine  or  fewer  members.  In  other  words,  while  50  per  cent  of  the 
households  were  smaller  than  they  were  in  1950,  when  we  look  at  a larger  percentile,  there 
were  more  households  which  were  larger  than  the  households  in  the  1950  sample. 

This  increase  in  the  average  size  of  village  households  are  readily  explained  by  household 
migrations.  In  1971,  the  average  size  of  migrant  households  from  Sakaitutan  was  3.98,  a very 
small  size  when  compared  to  the  average  household  sizes  both  in  1950  and  in  1971  in  the 
village.  Elbasi  migrant  sample  in  1971  showed  that  the  average  household  size  was  4.58; 
higher  than  the  average  Sakaitutan  migrant  household  size,  but  still  considerably  lower  than 
the  village  averages  both  in  1950  and  1971. 

In  1986,  the  trends  in  migrant  and  village  household  sizes  changed.  Although  the  most 
typical  household  had  seven  members,  the  average  household  size  in  Sakaitutan  decreased  to 
5.8;  50  per  cent  of  the  households  contained  six  members  or  less;  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
households  contained  seven  members  or  less.  Average  household  size  continued  to  increase  in 
Elbasi  and  reached  6.9  by  1986.  The  number  of  members  in  the  most  typical  household  increased 
from  five  to  seven  members,  while  50  per  cent  of  the  village  household  sample  continued  to 
have  more  than  seven  people.  One  household  in  the  Elbasi  village  grew  to  nineteen-persons, 
although  it  comprised  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  sample. 
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While  both  Elbasi  and  Sakaltutan  migrant  data  indicate  some  decrease  in  household  sizes 
from  rural  to  urban  between  1950  and  1971,  the  trend  did  not  follow  in  1986.  The  average  size  of 
Sakaltutan  migrant  households  increased  from  almost  4 to  almost  5,  the  most  typical 
household,  in  terms  of  size,  increased  from  having  three  to  having  five  members,  and  the 
number  of  members  in  50  per  cent  of  the  households  increased  to  5 from  4.  Only  25  per  cent  of  the 
households  which  migrated  from  Sakaltutan  had  three  or  less  members.  In  the  Elbasi  migrant 
data,  the  average  household  size  increased  from  about  4.5  to  over  5;  the  number  of  members  in 
the  most  common  household  increased  from  4 to  5;  and  only  25  per  cent  of  the  households  had  4 
or  less  members. 

The  Sakaltutan  data  depict  a trend  toward  smaller  size  households  while  the  average 
household  size  in  the  Elbasi  village  sample  has  increased.  This  inter-village  contrast  is 
consistent  with  the  relative  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  two  villages  - the  Elbasi 
households'  dependence  on  land  and  the  Sakaltutan  households'  dependence  on  men's  wage 
labor.  As  1 will  discuss  in  Chapter  7,  about  88  per  cent  of  landless  households  in  Sakaltutan 
were  single-family  households  in  1986,  having  two  to  seven  members  (Tables  7-3  and  7-6); 
almost  93  per  cent  of  the  households  had  non-agncultural  income;  and  the  percentage  of 
Sakaltutan  households  with  non-agncultural  income  from  men's  wage  labor  was  remarkably 
higher  than  that  of  Elbasi  households  (Table  7-11). 

In  Sakaltutan,  the  increase  in  the  average  village  household  size  in  1971  is  due  to  the 
exodus  of  young,  small  village  households  to  towns.  Similarly,  the  increase  in  migrant 
household  sizes  from  1971  to  1986  show  that  small  household  size  cannot  be  attributed  to 
urbanization ' but  to  the  patterns  of  migration  where  smaller  households  migrate  in  the 
beginning  and  grow  through  their  domestic  cycle.  As  seen  in  Table  5-2,  in  1971,  the  mean  age  of 
migrant  households  from  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  were  about  55  years.  In  1986,  the  mean 
household  age  increased  to  over  1 1 years  among  Sakaltutan  migrants,  and  to  almost  14  years 
among  Elbasi  migrants.  However,  migrant  households  in  1986  were  still  younger  than  their 
village  counterparts. 
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TABLE  5-2 

HOUSEHOLD  AGES;  YEARS  AFTER  HOUSEHOLD  FORMATION 


Origin 

Locale 

Year 

N* 

Mean 

Mode 

Median 

Max. 

Min. 

1950 

103 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Village 

1971 

34 

10.06 

4 

8.5 

28 

0 

1986 

80 

15.93 

1 

11.5 

56 

0 

Sakaltutan 

Migrant 

1971 

26 

5.62 

2 

3 

21 

0 

1986 

110 

11.03 

2 

10 

34 

0 

1950 

55 

_ 

_ 

Village 

1971 

24 

13.38 

4 

9.5 

55 

0 

1986 

40 

18.13 

13 

15 

55 

1 

Elbasi 

Migrant 

1971 

11 

5.46 

4 

4 

24 

1 

1986 

47 

13.96 

15 

14 

39 

2 

* Households  whose  tormation  dates  are  unknown  are  excluded  from  the  total. 


Household  Type 

Single-family  households  constitute,  by  far,  the  majority  of  both  migrant  and  village 
households,  of  both  Sakaltutan  and  the  Elbasi  sample,  in  all  research  periods.  When  we  look  at 
the  individual  data,  the  predominant  number  of  the  individuals  in  all  research  periods,  also, 
belong  to  single-family  households  (see  Tables  5-3  and  5-4).  Our  findings  agree  with  the  findings 
of  other  researchers  in  Turkey  (for  example,  Kunt  1978,  Timur  1982,  Ozbay  1984  , Duben  1984). 

In  1950,  over  56  per  cent  of  all  Sakaltutan  households  and  almost  62  per  cent  of  the  Elbasi 
sampled  households  consisted  of  single  families.  Almost  16  per  cent  of  the  Sakaltutan  and 
almost  13  per  cent  of  the  Elbasi  households  included  one  or  more  members  in  addition  to  the 
single  family.  Multiple  families  constituted  a little  more  than  18  per  cent  of  the  households  in 
both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi.^  The  least  frequent  households  were  the  ones  which  we  called 
fragmented  and  the  ones  which  included  members  in  addition  to  multiple  families.  In  the  Elbasi 
sample,  there  were  virtually  no  'Multi-Family-Plus'  households  and  only  a little  more  than  5 
p>er  cent  of  the  households  were  fragmented.  Fragmented  households  constituted  less  than  4 per 
cent,  and  'multi-family-plus'  households  less  than  6 per  cent  of  all  Sakaltutan  households. 


L.-  agree  with  Stirling' s account  of  multi  family  households  in  1950.  In 

Tur^h  Village,  he  states  that  one  person  in  three  lived  in  a multi-family  household,  and 
mulh  family  households  constituted  24  per  cent  of  all  households  (1965:  38) 
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TABLE  5-3 

HOUSEHOLD  TYPES 
(Percentages  of  households) 


ORIGIN 

LOCALE 

YEAR 

Single 

Single+ 

Multiple 

Multiple+  Fragmented 

1950 

5631 

15.53 

18.45 

5.83 

3.88 

Village 

1971 

53.68 

11.76 

20.59 

4.41 

6.62 

1986 

59.48 

8.50 

20.92 

3.27 

7.19 

Sakaltutan 

Migrant 

1971 

81.82 

1.52 

1.52 

0 

6.06 

1986 

73.08 

6.04 

6.59 

0 

3.85 

1950 

61.82 

12.73 

18.18 

0 

5.45 

Village 

1971 

50.00 

8.62 

32.76 

0 

8.62 

1986 

46.43 

28.57 

14.29 

1.79 

8.93 

Elbasi 

Migrant 

1971 

94.74 

0 

0 

0 

5.26 

1986 

86.54 

1.92 

3.85 

0 

7.69 

TABLE  5-4 

INDIVIDUALS  LIVING  IN  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  HOUSEHOLDS 
(Percent  of  individuals) 

ORIGIN 

LOCALE 

YEAR 

Single 

Single+ 

Multiple 

Multiple+  Fragmented 

1950 

50.71 

12.60 

24.88 

10.08 

1.73 

Village 

1971 

45.02 

12.14 

28.75 

6.64 

4.58 

1986 

51.18 

10.94 

2852 

5.07 

4.06 

Sakaltutan 

Migrant 

1971 

85.93 

1.52 

1.52 

0 

1.90 

1986 

79.03 

8.19 

10.17 

0 

1.49 

1950 

54.93 

14.03 

25.07 

0 

4.18 

Village 

1971 

49.48 

9.28 

36.69 

0 

1.55 

1986 

42.89 

29.97 

18.86 

4.91 

3.36 

Elbasi 

Migrant 

1971 

98.85 

0 

0 

0 

1.15 

1986 

89.02 

1.89 

5.68 

0 

3.41 

The  results  of  Stirling's  quick  survey  in  1971  indicate  some  variation  between  village  and 
migrant  household  types.  Almost  82  per  cent  of  migrant  households  from  Sakaltutan  consisted 
of  a married  couple  with  or  without  children.  About  3 per  cent  had  at  least  one  more  member  in 
addition  to  the  nuclear  family,  half  of  which  were  multi-family  households.  Of  the  Elbasi 
migrant  sample,  almost  95  per  cent  were  single-family  households  and  there  were  no  multi- 
family households  from  Elbasi.  A little  over  6 per  cent  of  the  households  from  Sakaltutan  and 
a little  over  5 p)er  cent  of  those  from  the  Elbasi  sample  were  fragmented.  Among  the  village 
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households  m 1971,  however,  although  single-family  households  were  still  the  most  frequent 
category  in  both  villages,  their  percentages  were  much  lower.  Almost  54  per  cent  of  Sakaltutan 
households  and  50  per  cent  of  the  households  in  the  Elbasi  sample  consisted  of  single  families, 
whereas  multiple  and  multiple-plus  families  made  up  about  25  piercent  of  the  Sakaltutan  and 
almost  33  per  cent  of  sampled  Elbasi  households.  If  we  add  to  this  all  other  households  which 
contained  at  least  one  more  member  outside  the  immediate  nuclear  family,  we  see  that  in  Elbasi 
over  41  pier  cent  and  in  Sakaltutan  over  37  per  cent  of  all  village  households  in  1971  consisted  of 
'extended'  families,  in  one  way  or  another. 

In  1986  in  the  villages,  single-family  households  constituted  over  46  pier  cent  of  sampled 
households  in  Elbasi,  and  over  59  per  cent  of  all  households  in  Sakaltutan,  whereas  almost  45 
per  cent  of  the  Elbasi  sample  and  over  33  pier  cent  of  Sakaltutan  were  made  up  of  some  sort  of 
extended'  family  households.  (See  Chapters  7 and  8 for  the  relations  of  landholding  size  with 
household  type  and  size,  and  the  availability  of  cultivable  land  in  the  two  villages.) 

The  1971  data  would  have  indicated  a significant  change  from  multiple-family  to  single- 
family households,  clearly  not  in  time,  but  in  rural-urban  migration,  if  we  did  not  have  the 
data  from  1986.  Between  early  1970s  and  mid  1980s,  we  observe  an  increase  in  multiple-family 
and  a decrease  m single-family  migrant  households  from  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi.  The 
frequency  of  single-family  households  from  Sakaltutan  dropped  from  almost  82  percent  to  a 
little  over  73  per  cent,  while  different  forms  of  'extended'  family  households  increased  from  3 
per  cent  to  almost  13  per  cent.  Similarly,  among  migrant  households  from  the  Elbasi  sample, 
the  frequency  of  single-family  households  dropped  from  almost  95  per  cent  to  almost  87  per  cent 
as  various  forms  of  'extended'  families  increased  from  zero  to  over  5 per  cent. 

The  households  which  migrated  to  towns  in  the  1960s  and  the  early  1970s  as  young  single- 
family  households  had  come  to  a stage  in  their  domestic  cycles  by  1986,  when  the  sons  were 
beginning  to  marry,  bringing  ge/ms,  brides/daughters-in-law,  to  the  households  and  having 
children.  Also,  some  older  villagers  migrated  to  towns,  to  join  their  sons'  households,  to  be 
looked  after  m their  old  age.  By  1986,  the  percentage  of  individuals  who  lived  in  single-family 
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households  decreased  from  about  86  per  cent  in  to  79  p>er  cent  among  Sakaltutan  migrants,  and 
from  almost  99  per  cent  to  89  p>er  cent  among  Elbasi  migrants  (see  Table  5-4). 

Household  Composition 

The  household  composition  —the  ages,  sexes,  and  the  complex  relationships  among  the 
members—  is  important  in  attempting  to  understand  the  relations  within  the  household, 
including  the  distribution  of  resources,  access  to  and  control  of  benefits. 

Since  households  include  those  members  who  may  spend  years  away  from  the  homestead 
without  even  visiting,  the  temporality  of  household  residence  is  another  factor  that  is 
influential  in  the  composition  of  the  household.  That  is  to  say,  in  exploring  the  household 
composition  the  only  question  to  ask  is  not  "who?",  but  also  "when?"  When  do  household 
members  reside  in  the  homestead?  Year-round,  weekends,  yearly? 

Age  composition 

The  comparisons  of  age  distribution  in  the  overall  data  from  the  1950s  to  1986  indicate  that 
there  is  a decline  in  the  percentage  of  children  between  ages  zero  to  fifteen  (from  over  48  per 
cent  to  almost  40  per  cent);  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  adults  between  fifteen  to  thirty-five 
years  of  age  (from  over  30  per  cent  to  over  35  per  cent);  not  a striking  change  in  the  percentages  of 
age  groups  between  35  to  55  (from  17.3  per  cent  to  18  per  cent);  and  an  increase  in  the  age  group 
over  55  from  4.3  p»er  cent  to  65  per  cent.'^ 

Among  both  village  and  migrant  populations  of  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  the  mean  age  has 
significantly  increased,  from  1950,  through  1971,  to  1986.  Part  of  this  increase  can  be  explained 
through  some  systematic  errors  in  data  collection^.  But,  a decrease  in  childbirths,  due  to  birth 
control,  has  also  played  an  important  role.  The  Sakaltutan  data,  which  is  more  reliable  in  all 


4 It  IS  important  to  note  the  difficulty  of  producing  data  that  concern  chronological  time. 

1 household  formation  dates  but 

_ of  birth  and  death  years  of  individuals.  I want  to  stress  that  the  data  I am  working  with 
are  prelimmapr.  For  a final  release,  dates  need  to  be  both  checked  against  Stirling's  and  my 
fielctootes  and  compared  with  other  dates  in  the  individual  life  histories. 

values  for  the  ages  of  older  people  in  1950,  which 
distortedly  decreased  the  mean  age.  ^ 
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research  periods,  show  that  the  mean  age  has  increased  from  21.2  to  21.8  to  23.1.  But  a more 
interesting  finding  is  the  difference  between  the  ages  of  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  migrants.  The 
mean  ages  of  Sakaltutan  villagers  and  migrants  do  not  show  a significant  variation;  whereas 
Elbasi  migrants  are  significantly  younger  than  Elbasi  villagers.  (For  the  variation  in  age 
distribution  of  individuals  by  village/migrant  households  in  both  villages,  in  1950, 1971  and 
1986,  see  Appendix  B.)  This  finding,  too,  points  to  the  variation  between  the  migration  patterns 
from  Sakaltutan  and  from  Elbasi.  While  Sakaltutan  migrants  reproduce  the  similar  village 
patterns,  Elbasi  migrants  experience  a more  significant  change  through  household  migration. 
Although  I have  not  attempted  a class  analysis  of  migrant  households,  I agree  with  Stirling 
who  stated  that  he  has,  "a  strong  impression  that  E village  not  only  contributes  more  educated 
migrants,  but  also  more  households  to  the  'proletariat'  - those  with  nothing  to  sell  but  their 
labour,  and  not  much  skill  at  that"  (1988:  9). 

Another  issue  about  the  ages  of  household  members  concerns  the  old,  and  taking  care  of  the 
old,  since  the  'reproductive'  functions  include  taking  care  of  the  aged,  as  well  as  children.  As  a 
stated  and  widely  practiced  norm,  older  people  live  in  the  same  household  with  their  married 
children,  usually  their  youngest  sons.  Even  in  households  with  frictions  and  tensions  between 
the  senior  members  and  the  juniors  (usually  between  the  gelin  and  the  kaynam),  once  the  senior 
members  get  old,  the  norm  is  that  they  should  be  taken  care  of  in  the  household.  This 

constitutes  one  of  the  domestic  household  labor  of  women,  usually  a gelin,  and  usually  the  wife 
of  the  younger  son. 

After  marrying  Bilgin,  Bingiil  had  a lot  of  trouble  with  her  husband's  mother 
She  wouldn't  even  give  Bingiil  food.  But  before  she  died  she  regretted  what  she 
had  done  to  Bingiil,  because  Bingiil  was  the  only  person  to  look  after  her  when 
she  was  be^dden.  Now,  Bingiil  seems  to  be  content  with  her  life.  She  says  she 
had  all  kinds  of  trouble,  but  she  was  good  and  worked  hard  and  God,  finallv 
gave  them  wealth.  ^ 

However  there  are  exceptions.  As  a result  of  both  national  and  international  massive 

household  migration  there  were  several  old  couples,  widows  and  widowers,  left  behind  in  the 
villages. 
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26  April  1986 

We  went  to  Vacit  and  Kevser  Ozhan's  house.  When  I went  in,  I saw  an  old 
couple  sitting  on  a high,  double-bed,  at  one  comer  of  the  small  room.  Cotton- 
print  sheets  and  pillows;  plastic  floor  covering  instead  of  a carpet  -the  only 
room  where  we  didn't  take  off  our  shoes-;  a pair  of  old,  dirty  armchairs.  A 
seld,  a built-in  sofa,  at  the  comer;  dirty  dishes  in  the  window  casement,  a small 
plate  with  two  olives  and  pieces  of  leftover  bread.  It  was  a very  sad  scene. 

They  reminded  me  of  the  deserted  old  Eskimos  and  the  old  people  in 
Narayama,  waiting  for  death. . . Their  children  are  married  long  ago.  One  of 
their  sons  and  his  household  is  in  Kayseri,  one  in  France,  another  in  Belgium. . . 

The  sons  wanted  to  take  them  along,  but  Vacit  and  Kevser  did  not  want  to  leave 
the  village. 

Sex  composition 

The  sex  compositions  of  households  depend  on  how  the  households  are  defined.  Either  the 
temporary'  labor  migrants  can  be  included  as  household  members  or  their  absence  can  be 
marked.  Both  ways  of  looking  at  the  sex  composition  of  households  are  important,  in  order  to 
understand  the  effects  of  male  out-migration.  Including  male  labor  migrants  in  the  household 
gives  an  indication  about  their  income  contributions,  excluding  them  helps  us  understand  the 
changes  m the  household  decision  making,  power  and  authority  structure  in  the  households,  as 
well  as  in  inter-household  relations  (see  Chapter  10), 

If  we  treat  the  labor  migrants  as  members  of  the  households  and  villages,  the  percentages 
of  men  and  women  are  about  the  same,  although  there  are  some  variations  between  the  two 
villages,  and  over  time  (see  Table  5-5).6 

Although  men  who  are  migrant  workers  are  included  as  members  and  they  are  considered 
'household  heads,'  the  functioning  of  the  households  are  different  when  they  do  not  co-reside, 
when  they  are  not  physically  in  the  household  for  extended  periods  of  time,  even  if  they  send 
in  their  remittances.  Especially  in  single-family  households,  in  effect,  the  'grass  widows'  and 
their  children  constitute  the  household.  This  has  implications  in  terms  of  changes  in  household 
relations,  decision  making,'  authority  and  power. 


^ The  demographic  analysis  of 
causal  explanation  of  the  changes 
scope  of  this  work. 


sex  composition  in  village  and  migrant  populations  and  the 
in  the  male-female  ratios  is  a technical  specialty  beyond  the 
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TABLE  5-5 
SEX  COMPOSITION 


Location 

Year 

N* 

Female 

Male 

Unknown 

1950 

635 

50.71 

4929 

0 

Village 

1971 

873 

47.88 

52.12 

0 

1986 

887 

48.93 

50.85 

023 

Sakaltutan 

Migrant 

1971 

263 

41.06 

5323 

5.70 

1986 

806 

45.53 

5223 

2.23 

1950 

335 

51.64 

4836 

0 

Village 

1971 

388 

51.55 

48.45 

0 

1986 

387 

50.13 

4937 

0 

Elbasi 

Migrant 

1971 

87 

48.28 

5037 

1.15 

1986 

264 

45.83 

54.17 

0 

Individuals  whose  sex  is  unknown  are  included  in  the  total. 

When  we  include  in  the  analysis  the  'temporaiy  exclusion  of  men  who  are  labor  migrants, 
the  sex  composition  of  the  villages  show  more  serious  changes  since  the  1950s,  which  mark 
profound  changes  in  the  power/authority  structure  in  both  gender  and  generational  relations. 
The  absence  of  international  labor  migrants  in  particular  has  a significant  impact  on  the 
household  members  left  behind  (see  Table  5-6  and  Chapter  10). 


TABLE  5-6 

VILLAGE  HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  INTERNATIONAL  MALE  OUT-MIGRATION 
(Percentages  of  village  households) 


Village 

1950 

1971 

1986 

Sakaltutan 

0 

2.54 

8026 

Elbasi 

0 

28.57 

2837 

International  male  out-migration  from  Elbasi  began  earlier  than  it  did  from  Sakaltutan, 
but  the  number  of  households  in  our  sample  who  sent  men  out,  did  not  increase  between  1971  and 
1986.  International  labor  migration  from  Sakaltutan  began  late  in  1963,  but  increased 
drastically  by  1986,  especially  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  to  other  Arab  States.  The  1986  figures  in 
Table  5-6  include  men  who  have  returned  from  international  migration,  too.  In  other  words,  in 
1986,  less  than  80  per  cent  of  the  households  had  one  or  more  male  members  in  either  Western 
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Europe  or  Saudi  Arabia.  But  dearly,  over  80  per  cent  of  the  households  in  1986,  at  some  period 
in  their  histories,  had  at  least  one  of  their  male  members  living  abroad.  These  households 
varied  in  sizes  and  types.  In  1986,  there  were  at  least  16  single-family  households  in 
Sakaltutan,  over  10  per  cent  of  all  households  in  the  village,  where  women  lived  with  their 
children,  if  they  had  any,  and  had  their  husbands  out,  in  labor  migration.  One  of  those  men 
was  in  Antalya,  two  in  Germany,  and  the  rest  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Household  composition  and  gender  relations 

The  two  general  household  composition  forms,  the  single-family  and  multi-family 
households,  cover  much  different  patterns  of  relations  in  the  household.  In  the  former, 
husband,  wife  and  their  adult  children,  and  in  the  latter,  individuals  in  a larger  group  who  are 
related  to  one  another  in  more  complex  ways,  have  income-pooling  and  labor  obligations. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all  households  which  are  categorized  as  'single-family' 
can  be  generalized.  The  specific  personal,  household  and  marriage  histories  of  the  members 
play  an  important  role  in  the  identification  of  obligations  and  rights.  Even  if  they  live  in 
similar  size,  same  type  households,  personal  backgrounds,  the  numbers  of  marriages  and 
children  each  spouse  had  had  previously,  whether  the  wife  is  'local'  or  an  'outsider,'  among 
other  factors,  make  a difference  in  the  relations  among  the  single-  family  household  members. 
Although  I have  not  analyzed  the  complete  marriage  histories  of  individuals,  I have  noted 
that,  only  in  Sakaltutan  in  1986,  in  at  least  eleven  of  the  single-family  households  out  of 
ninety,  the  heads  were  married  to  their  second  or  third  wives,  and  those  wives  took  care  of  at 
least  thirteen  children,  whom  their  husbands  had  by  their  previous  wives.  After  the  marriage 
data  is  analyzed,  I am  confident  that  these  figures  will  increase.  So,  even  in  single-family 
households,  where  the  possible  kinship  relations  between  the  members  are  best  defined  (as 
husband,  wife  and  children),  there  are  variations. 

22  April  1986 

There  are  three  persons  in  the  household:  Sefa  Kaan,  Kezban  and  Kaan 
junior,  a four  year  old  boy.  From  the  previous  data,  we  knew  that  the  man  had 
adult  children  and  grandchildren.  Paul  asked,  "torun  mu?  [grandson]?"  Sefa 
Kaan  answered,  "bizim  bizim  [ours,  ours]!"  It  didn't  make  sense.  I thought  it 
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was  the  traditional  use  of  first  person  plural  and  that  the  child  was  a torun. 

When  we  asked  more  about  him,  Sefa  Kaan  was  extremely  secretive.  We 
couldn't  get  a word  out  of  his  mouth:  he  just  said  it  was  his  son,  "Allah  verdi 
[God  gave  him],"  and  the  mother  was  gone. 

Later  when  I went  downstairs  to  the  kitchen,  Kezban  inunediately  started 
to  tell  me  how  miserable  she  was.  She  was  from  Bursa,  married  Sefa  Kaan 
almost  accidentally,  admittedly  a mistake  which  she  can  not  go  back.  [By  the 
end  of  our  stay  in  the  field,  Kezban  did  go  back.]  She  had  children  in  Istanbul 
and  Bursa  from  her  previous  marriage.  She  didn't  know  about  the  existence  of 
little  Kaan  until  she  married,  in  fact,  until  the  little  boy  came  home  from  Agri, 
from  her  mother.  Sefa  Kaan  was  not  ashamed  of  himself,  just  the  contrary,  he 
was  proud  that  he  had  a baby  son. ...  In  a short  time  I was  bombarded  with  an 
enormous  amount  of  information,  by  both  Kezban  and  Altin,  the  neighbor's 
daughter  who  came  to  help  Kezban  with  the  cooking.  Altin  was  telling  me 
about  the  young  Kurdish  wife  from  Agri  who  was  'sold'  to  Sefa  Kaan  by  her 
father,  while  Kezban  was  talking  about  her  children  in  Bursa  and  how  badly 
she  missed  them. 

Kezban  says,  Sefa  Kaan  keeps  his  suit  cases  and  chests  locked,  whatever 
he  hides  in  them.  . . After  the  arrival  of  the  child,  about  six  months  ago,  they 
quarrelled.  Kaan  doesn't  talk  to  Kezban,  and  spends  all  his  time  with  Kaan.' 

Kezban  regrets  that  she  is  not  looking  after  her  own  grandchildren  and  she  has 
let  her  children  down  by  marrying  Kaan. 

The  composition  of  'single-family-plus'  households  implies  increased  labor  obligations  for 
the  woman  in  the  household.  In  1986,  in  the  thirty-two  Sakaltutan  multi-family  households, 
for  example,  a number  of  women  in  the  household  shared  different  activities.  In  these 
households,  there  were  altogether  61  'wives'  married  to  the  household  heads,  their  brothers, 
their  sons,  and  in  one  case  the  head's  son's  son.  Since  there  are  additional  members  to  the 
household  in  addiHon  to  one  married  couple  with  or  without  children,  usually  there  is  only  one 
adult  woman,  'wife,'  in  the  household  who  is  responsible  for  the  daily  maintenance  of  the 
household  members.  In  the  thirteen  single-family-plus  households  in  Sakaltutan  in  1986, 
where  97  individuals  lived,  there  were  twelve  women  who  were  the  wives  of  the  male 
household  heads.  Women's  increased  labor  load  in  this  category  is  most  apparent  in  cases 

where  the  'untimely  marriage  of  one  of  the  sons  in  the  household  is  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
importing  'women's  labor.' 


21  June  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Bike  went  gelin  to  the  bekdr  evi,  bachelor  house,  where  the  three  brothers 
Gam  Sami^d  LutW  were  living  in,  while  they  were  working  in  constructions 
in  Adan^Their  father,  the  household  head,  was  in  jail  for  killing  their 
mother.  The  owner  of  the  apartment  was  kin  to  Bike.  He  helped  to  arrange  the 
marriage.  After  Gam  and  Bike  got  married,  their  two  younger  brothers  who 
were  looked  after  by  a distant  relarive  in  Kayseri,  also  came  to  Adana.  After 
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living  in  Adana  for  a year,  the  whole  family  moved  back  to  Sakaltutan  in  1979. 

Gani's  three  sisters  who  were  living  in  Kayseri  with  their  father's  sister 
rejoined  the  household.  Bike  raised  all  five  of  her  husband's  younger  siblings. 

The  other  two  brothers,  were  already  adults  when  Bike  and  Gani  married.  But 
she,  maintained  them,  too. 

Households  without  children  are  rare.  There  are  a few  couples  in  Sakaltutan  who  could  not 
have  children,  and  several  cases  where  either  the  wife  or  both  the  wife  and  the  husband  got 
infertility  treatment  and  had  children  long  after  they  were  married.  Some  divorces  are  based 
on  women  s infertility  but  not  all  childless  couples  are  divorced.  Somewhat  resembling  the 
Chayanovian  conceptualization  of  peasant  production,  if  there  were  no  children  in  the 
household,  economic  activities  of  both  men  and  women  decreased  (see  Chapters  2, 9 and  10). 
Women  who  lost  hope  of  having  children  quit  weaving  carpets.  Accumulation  is  explained  and 
legitimized  by  children,  and  sanctioned  in  their  absence.  If  the  infertile  couple  continues 
working  hard  the  villagers  exert  some  sort  of  social  pressure,  through  gossip,  irmuendos,  or  by 
openly  mocking  at  them.  Recep  and  Sefa  Bahn,  two  brothers,  and  their  wives  belong  to  the 
same  household.  They  have  60  donums  of  inherited  land.  They  work  half  of  it  without  using 
wage  labor.  Both  brothers  had  a short  history  of  labor  migration.  They  worked  in  Iskenderun 
and  Antakya  as  sivad,  plasterer,  for  a few  years,  but  returned  to  Sakaltutan  to  fanning.  They 
neither  attempted  to  go  to  Western  Europe  or  Saudi  Arabia  nor  made  investments  in  town.  Recep 
has  a tractor  and  Sefa  Bahri  has  a car  which  they  both  use.  Their  wives  Elvan  and  Zerrin  do 
farm  work  and  house  work,  but  although  they  know  how  to,  they  do  not  weave. 

25  March  1986 

. . . Paul  asked  what  they  did  with  all  the  money.  Sefa  Bahri  answered 
jokingly:  "We're  storing  it."  Recep  said,  “gelenimiz  gidenimiz  qok  olur  (We 
have  many  guests  coming  and  going]."  If  they  are  always  as  generous  as  they 
were  with  us  in  entertaining  their  guests,  probably  he  is  right. 

In  most  extended'  families,  relations  among  women  are  especially  important,  since  gelins 
are  outsiders'  in  the  household  and  they  are  expected  to  cooperate  with  other  women  in  the 
division  of  household  labor.  Villagers  expect  conflict  in  multi-family  and  plus  households  and 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  that,  provided  that  they  resolve  their  conflicts  in  a reasonably 
short  time.  Women  always  talk  about  "eltiyle  durmak  (to  be/stay /co-reside/household  with 
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husband's  brother's  wife],"  where  they  "had  their  fights  but  never  stayed  mad  for  long 
[doniisurduk  ya  kiis  durmazdik]." 

Virilocahty,  thus,  the  displacement  of  young  women,  put  them  in  a disadvantaged  power 
position  in  their  postmarital  household  (see  Chapter  11).  Yet,  gelin-kaynam  relations  cannot 
be  generalized.  Because  of  the  widespreadness  of  village  endogamy,  close-kin  marriages,^ 
preference  of  kin  marriage  not  only  in  the  patriline  but  also  among  matrilateral  kin,  and  the 
complexity  of  kin  networks,  in  many  cases,  the  gelin  and  kaynam  are  related  in  some  other 

ways  too.  But  the  most  extraordinary  case  I have  come  across  of  gelin-kaynam  relations  is  the 
case  of  Sevi  and  Elif. 


26  May  1986 

Sevi  is  gelin  in  her  own  mother  Elif's  house.  She  married  her  mother's  third 
husband  s son  by  his  first  wife.  Sevi's  life  story  is  worth  writing  about: 

Elif  is  an  Alayinli  girl.  She  was  bom  and  married  there.  After  her  first 
husband  was  killed,  she  was  married  to  his  young  brother,  who  was  then  a fifth 
pMe  student  in  primary  school.  Sevi  was  bom  in  that  awkward  marriage.  Her 
father  left  her  mother,  went  to  Ankara  to  work,  and  got  married  there.  Elif 
waited  for  him  for  a while,  and  when  she  realized  that  he  was  not  coming  back, 
she  married  her  third  husband  Salih  Cavus,  and  came  gelin  to  Sakaltutan. 

When  Sevi  was  three  years  old,  her  father  took  her  to  Ankara.  Her 
stepmother  looked  after  her  until  she  was  fourteen.  Sevi  was  not  happy  with 
the  way  she  was  treated,  and  the  way  her  father  and  stepmother  talked 
a^nst  her  mother.  After  elementary  school,  she  went  to  a vocational  school  for 
^rlS'  for  about  six  months.  At  about  those  times,  she  saw  a movie  called  "Bir 
Gem;  Kizin  Romant  (The  Novel  of  a Young  Girl),"  where  a girl  looks  for  her 
mother  after  long  years  of  separation  and  finds  her.  She  identified  herself  with 
that  movie  character  and  escaped  from  home  to  find  her  mother.  She  took  two 
bus^s,  came  to  Sakaltutan,  found  Elif  and  stayed  with  her  for  a fortnight. 

Suat  Sahh  ^vus's  son  by  his  first  wife,  and  Sevi  liked  one  another,  during 
her  short  stay.  They  would  sit  together  and  talk  for  hours.  Then  her  father  came 
om  Ankara  and  took  her  to  Alayinli,  to  her  grandparents.  Suat  wanted  to 

Alayinli  several  times,  to  see  her.  Sevi  wanted  him  too, 
t her  father  did  not  approve  of  this  marriage.  When  the  villagers  started  a 
gossip,  however,  he  could  not  oppose  any  longer,  not  to  ruin  her  reputation. 


7 In  the  Middle  Eastern  and  Mediterranean  literature,  the  study  of  endogamv  with  a 

i^roun  iye>»  and  Keyser  1974);  some  saw  the  practice  as  a "symboUc  logic  of  sexualitv"  in  the 

"pattemTof  Ar^cu^rere"^^  th^^^h^  attempted  to  explain  it  (along  with  other 

P Iture  ) through  soaobiological  principles  (Weisfeld  1990). 
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Of  course  this  is  an  extreme  case,  far  from  the  'typical/  But  when  neighbors'  children  are 
married,  which  is  not  a rare  phenomenon,  the  gelin  is  not  displaced,  and  in  most  cases  has 
'harmonious'  relationships  with  her  husband's  mother. 

24  June  1986 

Elvan  knew  her  husband's  fatheri s mother  Tahire  before  she  got  married.  They 
were  living  next  door  - she  came  gelin  to  her  neighbor.  Tahire  used  to  live  all  by 
herself  in  the  house  opposite  to  theirs,  in  the  compound  Elvan  now  lives,  which 
is  used  for  keeping  kerpiq,  now.  Tahire  used  to  weave  beauhful  rugs,  Elvan 
remembers  from  her  childhood. 

Other  relations  in  single-family-plus  and  multi-family-plus  households  may  include  a 
variety  of  kin  such  as  the  children  of  a deceased  brother  or  the  step  mother  of  one's  deceased 
father.  Gender  and  kinship  ideologies  play  an  important  role  in  the  relations  between  these 
otheri  members  and  the  rest  of  the  household  members,  especially  in  terms  of  labor 
exploitation.  Kamil  and  Necmiye,  for  example,  who  are  Ahmet  Bora's  deceased  brother's 
children,  are  a part  of  Ahmet  and  Baharis  household  (see  Chapter  12).  Kamil,  who  was  doing 
his  military  service  in  1986,  has  a non-agricultural  occupation  — more  or  less  the  same  resources 
any  other  young  man  has  in  Sakaltutan.  Necmiye,  his  sister,  though  is  used  in  the  household  as 
a house  maid.  She  was  neither  sent  to  school  (which  is  not  unusual  for  daughters,  either)  nor 
allowed  to  learn  weaving,  so  that  she  could  help  with  domestic  chores. 

Rughan,  one  of  the  oldest  women  in  Sakaltutan,  is  a member  of  Recep's  household,  being  his 
father's  father's  second  wife.  "Ogullugumun  oglu  [My  step  son's  son),"  she  related  herself  to  the 
household  head.  Her  husband  Bilal,  Bilal's  first  wife,  their  son  Recep's  father-,  are  all  dead. 
She  did  not  have  any  sons.  Both  of  her  daughters  were  married  out  to  other  villages.  After  his 
father's  father  and  father  died  Recep  became  the  'head.' 

Woman  headed  househnlH-; 

In  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  usually  widows,  but  also  abandoned  women  in  a few  cases,  if  they 
do  not  go  back  to  their  natal  households,  become  heads.  But  woman  heads  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  those  cases.  (I  have  noted  earlier  that  I did  not  agree  with  Stirling's  designation  of 
household  heads  in  the  research.  See  fn.l,  above.)  According  to  my  observations  in  the  villages. 
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the  woman  headed  households  are  not  necessarily  the  ones  where  there  are  no  adult  men, 
whether  they  are  husbands  or  sons.  Some  women  are  household  heads  even  if  their  husbands 
are  alive,  if  men  are  not  'competent'  Personality  differences,  clearly,  played  an  important  role 
in  the  villagers'  identification  of  household  heads,  even  in  single-family  households  where 
the  senior  men,  or  the  male  supposedly  'head'  was  alive.  For  example,  in  Bike  and  Bayram's 


household.  Bike;  in  Nevin  and  Giinay' s household,  Nevin,  the  wives,  were  the  heads,  as  they. 


and  other  villagers  had  acknowledged. 

17  May  1986 

I asked  Gunay  Orkan,  who  was  sitting  by  us  all  the  time,  about  his  mother  and 
how  he  came  to  Sakaltutan.  He  started  to  tell  me  his  story,  but  Nevin  shut  him 
up:  "Yok  yok  annadamaz  (No,  no!  He  cannot  manage  to  tell  anything]."  I felt 
sorry  for  Giinay. . . . Nevin  complains  about  her  father,  because  he  married  her 
to  Giinay,  and  her  sister  Zekiye  to  a man  in  Karaoren,  “kuma  ustiine  (as  a co- 
wife). " "My  father  was  such  a mad  man,"  Nevin  says. 

Usually,  in  single-plus  households  where  the  mother  lives  with  her  son  who  is  the 
household  head,  in  Professor  Stirling's  a priori  identification,  I found  that  the  household 
members  identified  the  mother  as  the  head  and  not  her  adult  son.  In  four  of  the  eleven 
fragmented  households  in  Sakaltutan  in  1986,  we  considered  the  sons  as  heads  although  their 


mothers  were  members  of  the  household.  According  to  Stirling's  designation,  in  the  domestic 


cycle  of  these  households,  the  young  woman  becomes  the  household  head  when  she  is  widowed, 
and  remains  to  be  the  head  until  her  son  becomes  an  adult  and  begins  to  be  economically 
productive.  This,  I believe,  is  an  imposition  of  a biased  model,  on  the  part  of  the  researcher. 


and  not  the  way  household  members  perceive  it.  For  example, 

19  February  1986 

Kerime  Zeybek  was  Bahri  Okan's  only  child.  One  of  the  man  in  Muhtar's 
room  introduced  her  to  me  as  "ziraat  qavusu  bu  (she  is  the  farm  sergeant)!"  And 
then  he  explained:  "because  she  farms.  She  sows,  she  ploughs." 

Her  husband  died  forty  one  years  ago  when  he  was  about  30  years  old.  Her 
marriage  lasted  six  years.  She  was  married  at  age  19  and  widowed  at  age  25 
^th  two  children.  Her  daughter  is  married  in  Sakaltutan;  her  son  is  working 
in  Austria;  his  son  s wife  Sevil  and  their  children  are  living  with  Kerime. 

8 May  1986 

Nisa  s husband  Vacit  was  bedridden  during  the  last  10  years  of  his  life  and 
it  was  Nisa  who  took  all  the  responsibility  of  the  household.  A courageous, 
self-confident  and  out-spoken  woman.  She  looks  much  older  than  she  actually 
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is,  due  to  bearing  all  these  children  and  doing  hard  work,  she  reasons.  Her 
elder  sister  Elvan,  who  had  no  children,  looks  much  younger  than  Nisa. 

When  I asked  Nuriye  who  the  household  head  was,  she  pointed  to  Nisa 
without  hesitation.  "What  about  your  husband,"  I asked.  "She  is  first,  he  is 
next,"  Nuriye  answered. 

In  the  summer  of  1989,  when  I was  talking  to  new  migrant  families  from  Sakaltutan  in 
Antalya,  one  of  my  informants  said  laughing,  "Kerime  is  not  the  head  of  this  household. 

Sevil's  word  passes  here." 

Taking  Olson's  concept  of  "duofocal  family  structure"  in  Turkey  (1982,  see  Chapter  2)  one 
step  further,  I argue  that,  because  of  the  spatial  segregation,  gender  division  of  labor  and 
individual  social  networks,  in  addition  to  the  ideology  that  accompanies  the  separateness,  men 
and  women  have  separate  authority  realms.  This  is  not  to  reject  the  dominant  patriarchal 
ideology,  but  to  p>oint  to  the  women's  decision  making  power,  without  going  into  competition 
with  their  husbands  and  without  feeling  the  necessity  of  taking  their  advice  or  support.  In 
several  cases  both  wives  and  husbands  were  considered  to  be  the  'heads,'  in  different  contexts, 
or  simultaneously,  by  both  the  household  members  and  other  villagers.  The  private-public 
dichotomization  and  the  tendency  to  associate  women  with  the  former  and  men  with  the  latter 
have  been  widely  criticized.  Yet , this  conceptualization,  if  not  the  dichotomization,  should 
not  be  completely  abandoned,  because  it  is  indicative  of  the  separate  authority  areas  of  men 
and  women  (see  Gender  Division  of  Labor,  Chapter  7 and  8).  I was  quite  surprised  with  women's 
independence  from  their  husbands  in  their  actions,  in  their  authority  areas. 

17  May  1986 

Bingiil  Rast,  a Harsa  girl,  married  Bilgin  Rast  and  came  to  Sakaltutan,  asked 
me  to  her  house. ...  She  unlocked  the  door,  we  went  in.  Bilgin  was  at  home.  He 
greeted  me  at  the  staircase,  on  his  way  down.  He  was  going  to  the  mosque.  I was 
surprised  that  he  was  locked  in.  She  showed  me  the  house.  It  is  very  large, 
clean  and  tidy.  Later,  when  we  were  leaving  home,  she  locked  the  door,  again. 

This  time  Bilgin  was  out.  I asked  if  her  husband  had  also  a key.  No.  What  if 
he  comes  before  you  and  wants  to  go  in?  "Gelmez  [He  won't),"  she  said,  in  a 
confident  and  indifferent  tone. 

The  most  important  point,  though,  was  that,  in  almost  all  households,  the  head  of  the 
household  shifted  with  the  context,  with  the  informant,  and  with  the  person  who  asked  the 
question.  However,  since  the  research  was  conducted  in  this  framework,  the  criterion  we  used 
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for  differentiating  'woman  headed  households'  from  'man  headed  households'  is  the 
absence/presence  of  an  adult  (or  married)  male  member  in  the  household.  Therefore,  in  the 
following  discussion  of  woman-headed  households  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  the  definitional 
problem  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

Because  of  the  a priori  definition  of  woman  headed  households,  (1)  virtually  all  of  the 
households  were  'fragmented'  in  all  research  periods,  both  in  the  villages  and  among  migrants; 
and  (2)  there  were  very  few  of  them  (see  Table  5-7). 


TABLE  5-7 

WOMAN-HEADED  HOUSEHOLDS 


Location 

1950 

1971 

1986 

Sakaltutan  village 

2 

8 

5 

migrant 

0 

0 

1 

Elbasi  village 

2 

2 

2 

migrant 

0 

0 

3 

Total 

4 

10 

11 

There  were  variations  in  the  structure,  composition,  and  functioning  of  the  woman-headed 
households.  The  ages  of  the  woman  heads  ranged  from  30  to  70,  and  the  sizes  of  households 
from  1 to  7 persons.  Some  relied  on  agriculture  as  the  sole  source  of  income,  while  some  had 
various  sorts  of  non-agricultural  income.  Some  had  land  or  land  use  rights,  some  did  not. 

In  1950,  there  were  2 woman-headed  households  in  each  village.  They  all  relied  on 
agricultural  work/income,  as  did  most  households  then.  One  of  the  Sakaltutan  households  was 
headed  by  a 30  year  old  widow,  with  two  children  of  ages  10  and  12.  She  had  about  10  decares 
of  land,  barely  enough  for  subsistence,  which  she  herself  worked,  including  plowing  with  oxen. 
She  had  rights  over  additional  land  from  both  her  father  and  her  deceased  husband's  lineage. 
The  second  woman  headed  household  in  Sakaltutan  was  a one-person  household  of  a woman  at 
age  60,  who  had  no  land  of  her  own  but  had  use  rights.  As  Stirling  suggests  in  Turkish  Village, 
she  probably  relied  on  inter-household  exchanges  and  gifts  for  maintaining  the  household. 
Both  of  these  women  were  bom,  raised  and  married  in  Sakaltutan,  as  the  villagers  say. 
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Sakaltutan  kizi,  Sakaltutan  gelini."  The  heads  of  the  two  woman  headed  Elbasi  households 
in  1950  were  also  natives  to  that  village.  One  was  a 30  year  old  widow  with  three  daughters, 
the  eldest  10  years  old.  About  her,  in  1951,  Paul  Stirling  wrote  in  his  fieldnotes,  "not  at  all 
badly  off. ' The  other,  also  a widow,  had  in  the  household,  her  mother,  two  sons,  the  eldest 
about  20  years  old  just  recently  married,  and  two  daughters.  Both  households  had  over  50 
decares  of  land  each. 

By  1971,  there  were  8 woman-headed  households  in  Sakaltutan,  and  2 in  the  Elbasi 
sample.  Six  of  the  eight  households  in  Sakaltutan  were  landless  or  had  just  a few  decares  of 
land  which  was  not  enough  for  subsistence;  the  other  two  had  130  decares  each.  One  of  the  large 
landholders,  a 41  year  old  widow,  headed  a seven-person  household:  6 sons,  the  eldest  23  years 
old,  the  youngest  1 year  old.  She  was  an  Avsar  kizi,  from  Pinarbasi  villages,  known  in  Turkish 
villages  as  producing  independent  and  assertive  women.  Two  of  her  elder  sons  were  labor 
migrants,  pooling  their  income  into  the  household,  in  addition  to  working  the  land.  Second 
large  landholding  household  had  two  members,  the  63  year  old  head  and  her  15  year  old  son's 
son.  We  did  not  have  data  on  whether  they  worked  the  land  and  how  they  made  a living.  The 
landless  woman-headed  households  relied  on  farm  work  in  others'  land  and  on  non-agricultural 
income.  Saniye  Bora  was  a widow  with  2 daughters  and  3 sons,  the  eldest,  a daughter,  17  and 
the  youngest,  a son,  6.  She  worked  her  small  land  with  the  help  of  her  12  year  old  son,  worked 
in  others'  lands  for  gundelik,  or  payments  in  kind  (see  Chapter  8),  while  her  eldest  daughter 
wove  carpets.  Seyide  Ziilkiif  was  another  widow  with  one  daughter  and  three  sons.  The  eldest 
son,  11,  was  in  school,  the  others  at  pre-school  age.  Her  and  her  daughter's  weaving  was  the 
pnmary  source  of  income,  in  addition  to  their  farm  work,  every  now  and  then,  for  gundelik.  The 
third  woman-headed  landless  household  had  land  use  rights  - they  worked  the  undivided 
land  that  legally  belonged  to  the  head's  deceased  husband's  father.  The  woman  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  between  ages  14  and  7.  The  elder  son  and  daughter  helped  with  the  farm 
work.  The  eldest  son  was  already  a migrant  construction  worker  at  age  14.  A 56  year  old  woman 
and  her  daughter's  daughter,  an  orphan  she  had  brought  up  since  infancy,  constituted  another 
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landless  household.  They  had  no  independent  income,  outside  the  little  she  made  working  for 
gundelik  and  probably  the  'inter-household  relations'  of  receiving  gifts  and  occasional 
exchanges.  Seyhan's  case  was  unique.  Her  husband  abandoned  her  with  her  daughter  and  with 
his  daughter  by  an  earlier  wife.  The  two  girls  wove  carpets  and  they  were  the  only  income 
sources  in  the  household.  Seyhan  and  the  two  girls  farmed  in  other  villagers'  fields,  too.  The 
sixth  landless,  woman-headed  household  in  Sakaltutan  in  1971  was  the  single-person 
household  of  a 63  year  old  woman.  She  occasionally  farmed  in  others'  land  as  well  as  weaving 
prayer  rugs  and  bags,  probably  in  addition  to  gifts  from  her  sons'  households. 

Both  of  the  woman-headed  households  in  the  1971  Elbasi  sample  were  landed.  One  had  a 
little  over  10  decares,  which  was  not  enough  for  subsistence  even  in  good  harvest.  The  head  was 
a 50  year  old  widow  with  one  daughter  in  the  household.  They  received  government  pensions 
through  her  deceased  husband.  The  other  household  which  was  the  continuation  of  the 
household  with  three  daughters  in  1950,  had  still  about  60  decares  of  land.  Between  1950  and 
1971,  the  daughters  grew  up,  wove  carpets  to  contribute  to  the  household  income,  and  by  1971 
they  were  all  married  out.  The  head,  now  51  year  old,  lived  alone  and  worked  the  land  all  by 
herself. 

In  1986,  when  we  went  to  the  villages,  some  of  these  households  were  still  there;  some  had 
turned  into  man-headed  households  as  the  sons  grew  up,  had  occupations  or  married;  some  new 
woman-headed  households  had  emerged  as  a result  of  newly  widowed  women;  and  some  had 
disappeared  when  the  members  died  or  women  were  married-out.  By  1986,  in  Sakaltutan  there 
were  5,  and  in  the  Elbasi  village  sample,  2 woman-headed  households.  The  Elbasi  households 
were  the  same  ones  Stirling  had  observed  in  1971.  Both  women  were  70  years  old  now.  The  one 
who  was  living  alone  was  still  alone.  She  spent  her  winters  in  Kayseri,  though,  alternately, 
with  one  of  her  two  daughters,  who  were  settled  there.  The  second  one  who  lived  with  her 
daughter  in  1971  was  living  all  by  herself  now,  after  marrying  her  off  to  a school  teacher.  But 
she  was  very  much  a part  of  their  household  during  her  son-in-law's  work  in  the  Elbasi 
elementary  school.  In  1986,  the  man  was  appointed  to  another  village.  They  suggested  that  the 
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old  woman  should  go  with  them  but  she  refused.  She  was  worried  that  she  would  be 
handicapped  as  she  got  older,  but  she  wanted  to  die  in  Elbasi. 

In  Sakaltutan,  Seyhan's  household  continued  through  1986  (and  through  1989)  with 
changes  in  the  composition.  Both  her  and  her  husband's  daughters  were  married  out,  one  in 
Tomarza,  the  other  in  Adana.  She  was  alone,  without  any  weavers,  thus  without  any  income. 
Her  husband  who  had  abandoned  her  had  never  showed  up.  He  was  settled  in  Adaiia  with  his 
new  wife  and  had  not  even  visited  the  village.  Several  dUnurs^  came  from  both  Sakaltutan  and 
other  villages,  to  marry  her  to  an  older  widower.  She  refused  them  all.  In  Sakaltutan,  four  new 
woman-headed  households  emerged  in  1986.  Two  of  them  were  of  widows  living  alone,  one  60 
the  other  70  years  old.  Both  had  lost  their  husbands,  and  married  off  their  children.  Neither 
had  any  independent  income  outside  the  gifts  they  received  from  their  children.  The  third  was 
headed  by  a 37  year  old  woman,  who  would  have  been  just  another  'grass  widow'  whose 
husband  working  in  Germany,  if  her  husband  had  not  remarried  there.  She  was  not  abandoned, 
and  was  actually  better  off , since  her  husband  supported  her  and  their  two  sons.  She  bargained 
with  her  husband,  and  for  putting  up  with  the  second  wife,  she  ended  up  getting  enough  money 
from  him  to  build  one  of  the  most  "modem"  looking,  large  houses  in  the  village,  made  of  briket, 
concrete  block.  Her  husband  continued  to  send  her  money  from  Germany,  fairly  regularly,  and 
visited  her  every  summer  for  about  two  weeks.  The  fourth  case  was  similar  to  the  ones  in  1971. 

A 47  year  old  woman  who  lost  her  husband  in  1974  headed  the  household  which  composed  of 
her  one  daughter  and  three  sons.  In  1986,  her  daughter,  the  eldest  child,  was  19.  She  worked  in 
their  15  decares  household  land  and  wove  carpets.  The  elder  son  who  was  17  worked  as  a qirak 
for  a carpet  merchant  who  employed  home-based  weavers  in  the  village.  He  and  his  15  year 
old  bother  who- was  stiU  in  elementary  school,  did  also  farm  work  during  the  harvest  season. 
The  youngest  boy  was  13  and  still  in  school. 


"n  "i"  an  English  equivalent.  DCniir 
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Woman  headed  households  among  migrants  are  rare  and  new.  In  1971  there  were  no  woman- 
headed migrant  households  from  neither  Sakaltutan  nor  Elbasi.  In  1986,  there  were  three  from 
the  Elbasi  sample,  and  one  from  Sakaltutan.  The  Avsar  kizi,  who  headed  a large  land  holding 
7 person  Sakaltutan  household  in  1971,  was  in  1986  the  head  of  a two-person  household  in 
Mersin.  She  still  had  formal  rights  in  the  village  land  but  she  neither  worked  it  nor  let  for 
sharecropping.  She  was  58  now,  married  off  all  her  sons  but  the  youngest,  a 15  year  old  boy.  She 
moved  to  Mersin  so  that  her  son  could  go  to  secondary  school.  Three  of  her  sons  were  married  and 
settled  in  Mersin,  too.  Although  they  had  separate  households,  they  had  close  relations  with 
her.  Her  youngest  left  secondary  school  after  sixth  grade  and  began  working  as  a qirak  in  the 
post  office.  The  three  woman-headed  migrant  households  from  the  Elbasi  sample  were 
somewhat  different  in  their  composition,  internal  dynamics,  and  "reproduction,"  than  the  only 
woman-headed  migrant  household  from  Sakaltutan.  Two  of  them  were  two  person  households, 
both  in  Kayseri,  both  consisting  of  a mother  an  a son  where  sons  were  "educated."  One  of  the 
sons  was  22  years  old  and  completed  high  school;  the  other  was  20,  a student  in  marketing  at 
the  Erciyes  University.  Both  households  had  land  in  Elbasi,  one  30,  the  other  60  decares;  both 
sharecropping  with  Elbasi  villagers.  One  household  also  had  pensions  through  the  head's 
deceased  husband.  The  third  Elbasi  migrant  household  was  in  Ankara,  headed  by  a 39  year  old 
widow  living  ivith  her  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  ages  between  20  and  11.  She  and  her 
husband  had  migrated  from  Elbasi  with  their  eldest  son  and  the  others  were  bom  in  Ankara. 
Her  husband  died  in  Ankara  in  1978,  when  she  became  the  "head."  The  eldest  daughter  and  son 
were  both  high  school  (Ticaret  Okulu)  graduates  in  1986,  working  as  accountants.  Being  raised 
in  Ankara,  none  of  the  children  were  familiar  with  fanning.  The  household  had  land  use 
nghts  m Elbasi,  her  husband's  share  of  the  undivided  land,  which  they  let  for  sharecropping. 

One  of  my  findings  in  the  Elbasi  and  Sakaltutan  data  is  that  woman-headed  households 
are  not  necessanly  poor.  They  are  not  exclusively  landless  and  they  do  not  necessarily  rely  on 
transfers  from  other  households  for  the  daUy  maintenance  of  the  members,  not  any  more  than 
man-headed  households.  (Single  men  living  alone,  for  example,  rely  on  inter-household 
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relations  for  their  reproduction  more  than  women  do  in  the  same  conditions.)  This  can  be 
explained  with  the  availability  of  resources  for  the  woman  household  heads,  in  conjunction 
with  the  kinship  system  and  the  gender  ideology,  in  the  area.  In  other  words,  if  the  household 
had  adequate  resources,  women  were  not  restricted  by  the  traditional  gender  division  of  labor  to 
do  "men's  work."  As  also  Dengler  noted  about  Turkish  women  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  "should  a 
husband  predecease  a wife,  she  would  acquire  additional  power  and  prestige  as  guardian  of  the 
family  estate,  a position  among  the  wealthy  classes  that  could  bring  a woman  considerable 
pjolitical  power  as  well  (1978:  232). 

Three  forms  of  'insurance'  available  for  women  in  times  of  crises,  eliminate  the  automatic 
association  of  woman-headed  households  with  poverty.  The  first  one  is  their  now  traditional 
weaving  skills  which  they  utilize  as  they  need  to.  Almost  all  women  since  the  1940-1950  cohort 
knew  how  to  weave  carpets,  a cash  income  generating  activity  for  which  both  the  market  and 
the  network  were  ready  (see  Chapter  9).  Most  mothers  want  their  daughters  to  be  trained  in 
weaving  for  future  security  in  the  future,  even  if  the  household  does  not  have  an  immediate  use 
for  it.  As  long  as  women  had  weaving  skills,  or  they  had  daughters  whose  labor  could  help 
reproduce  the  household,  they  did  not  consider  remarriage  after  their  husbands'  death. 

The  second  insurance'  which  prevented  woman-headed  households  from  becoming 
impoverished  is  the  very  system  which  oppresses  them.  Divorced  or  widowed  women  can  (and 
m certam  situations,  should)  go  back  to  their  natal  households.  On  the  one  hand,  this  practice 
is  limiting  the  woman's  'freedom'  by  putting  them  under  the  domination  of  a 'patriarch' 
whether  it  is  her  husband's  father  or  her  own.  It  is  controlling  both  their  sexuality  under  the 
umbrella  concept  of  mmus,  'honor' , and  their  labor.  But  on  the  other  hand,  women's  living 
standards  do  not  necessarily  decrease  as  a result  of  divorce  or  widowing,  as  long  as  there  is  a 
household  m their  patrilineage  where  they  can  join.  Because  of  the  way  the  kinship  system 
and  gender  ideologies  operate,  a mother  is  not  responsible  for  her  children  if  she  chooses  to 
leave  her  husband,  if  he  dies,  or  if  they  are  separated  (see  children's  custody  in  Chapter  11). 
Most  women  who  are  separated  or  widowed  at  young  age  (marriageable  age)  leave  the 
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household  and  the  children  to  join  their  natal  household  or  one  of  their  brothers'.  In  few  cases, 
they  take  their  children  with  them,  too.  In  some  cases,  there  is  the  option  of  levirate, 
marrying,  even  being  a co-wife  to  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  deceased  husband,  whether  he  lives 
in  the  same  multi-family  household  or  not  (See  Chapter  11).  But  most  women  do  not  prefer  it  if 
they  have  better  options. 

Gunay's  mother  was  a Sakaltutan  girl,  as  they  say  in  the  village.  She  went  gelin  to 
Alayinli  but  her  husband  died  when  their  first  child  Gunay  was  a few  years  old.  Then,  her  in- 
laws wanted  to  marry  her  to  her  kayin,  husband's  brother.  "Ben  elHmin  Ustune  nasil  varayim 
da  kuma  olayim?  [How  can  I go  on  top  of  my  husband's  brother's  wife  and  be  her  co-wife?],"  she 
said  - she  liked  her  elti  very  much,  and  did  not  want  to  have  any  frictions  with  her.  So,  she 
took  her  son  -a  rare  phenomenon  in  the  strictly  patrilineal  descent  system  in  this  region-  and 
came  back  to  her  natal  village  Sakaltutan.  She  wove  namazlaga,  prayer  rugs,  and  had  a house 
built  with  the  money  she  saved  in  five  years.  She  took  her  sister's  daughter  Yeter  as  gelin  for 
his  son.  I listened  to  this  story  from  Yeter,  who  was  in  her  sixties  in  1986.  And  her  husband's 
mother  was  long  dead.  The  case  clearly  shows  that  most  women  did  not  like  the  levirate 
pxilygyny  sixty  years  ago;  now  it  is  no  longer  a serious  affair. 

The  third  'insurance,'  if  we  can  call  it  so,  women  utilize  is  the  ideological  barrier  against 
men  s involvement  with  feminine  tasks  but  not  against  women's  involvement  with  'masculine 
tasks,'  if  they  do  not  have  any  adult  men  in  the  household.  In  the  sexual  division  of  labor,  I 
have  seen  and  heard  of  more  cases  of  women  doing  'men's  work,'  such  as  plowing  in  the  1950s 
and  driving  tractors  in  1980s,  in  the  absence  of  men,  than  cases  of  men  doing  'women's  work'  such 
as  weeding  and  baking  bread,  in  the  absence  of  women  in  the  household.  If  women  had  the 
resources,  they  clearly  preferred  not  remarrying,  while,  if  men  did  not  have  the  resources,  they 
ended  up  not  being  able  to  remarry  (see  Chapter  11). 

Thus,  who  'choose'  to  remain  with  their  children  are  usually  the  ones  who  have  adequate 
land  and/or  old  enough  children  upon  whose  labor/income  they  can  rely.  The  ones  who  do  not 
have  options,  old  widowed  or  abandoned  women  whose  daughters  are  married  off  and  whose 
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sons  proved  to  be  hayxrsiz,  literally  'no  use/  are  probably  in  the  worst  condition,  even  if  they 
have  land.  There  are  very  few  of  such  cases.  They  either  receive  support  from  their  husbands' 
kin,  or  work  in  others'  farms. 

Some  widows  were  actually  better  off  after  their  husband's  death  than  they  had  been  when 
they  were  alive.  Suna,  Remzi's  widow,  was  a good  example  for  such  a case.  Remzi  had  a heart 
condition  so  he  could  not  bring  a regular  income  to  the  household.  Being  permanently  ill,  he  was 
a burden  on  his  wife.  After  he  died  in  1986,  Suna  took  control  of  the  household  budget.  She  had 
four  daughters  who  wove  carpets  and  brought  about  600  to  700,000  liras  per  carpet  which  they 
could  weave  within  a month.  Suna's  brothers  and  relatives,  occasionally,  sent  her  money,  too.  In 
the  summer  of  1989  she  had  a bank  account  in  Kayseri.  She  was  "more  comfortable  than  she  was 
in  the  days  of  her  husband,"  my  friends  in  the  village  said.  Although  she  had  both  enemies  and 
friends  in  the  village,  they  admired  her  in  the  way  she  had  been  managing  the  household 
income  after  her  husband's  death.  "She  is  good.  Some  women  are  much  better  in  handling  money 
than  are  men,"  said  one  of  my  informants.  Another  joined  in,  "you  must  have  an  income  to  manage 
it,  and  added,  "if  I had  money  I would  get  the  construction  of  my  house  completed." 

Household  Formation  and  Transformation 

There  are  certain  changes  in  the  structure  of  households,  from  1950  to  1986.  However,  as  I 
have  shown  m my  discussion  of  the  differences  in  village/ nugrant  household  sizes  in  1971  and 
1986,  those  changes  are  not  necessarily  'linear.'  Furthermore,  speculations  on  such  changes  may 
be  misleading.  In  trying  to  understand  long  term  changes  in  the  reproduction  of  households  at 
the  local  level,  I believe  that  in  addition  to  making  speculations  by  projecting  the  changes  in 
percentages  of  household  sizes  and  types,  one  should  look  at  the  ideologies,  tendencies, 
legitimizations  and  rationalizations  of  the  household  members.  They  are  certainly  more 
'telling'  in  predicting  the  future. 

Domestic  Cycle 

In  his  1949-51  study  of  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  Stirling  described  the  'Domeshc  Cycle'  in 
great  length.  He  did  not  produce  quantitative  data  to  analyze  the  specific  stages  of  households 
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in  their  developmental  life  cycles,  but  when  he  interpreted  the  relative  frequencies  of 
household  types,  he  noted  that. 

At  first  sight,  since  joint  households  are  clearly  stated  by  everyone  to  be 
the  ideal,  the  proportion  of  people  living  in  them  appears  to  be  remarkably 
small 

The  simple  households  which  contain  the  majority  of  the  population  are 
not  deviant  from  the  ideal.  They  have  simply  failed  so  far  to  achieve  it.  By 
the  ideal,  each  household  should  grow  by  the  birth  of  children,  then  by  the 
marriage  of  its  sons,  and  finally  by  the  birth  of  grandchildren.  On  the  death  of 
the  head,  it  splits  into  its  constituent  families,  each  of  which  should  then 
repeat  the  cycle  (1965:  39-40). 

The  age  of  households  are  important  in  comparing  household  types.  The  small-sized 
single-family  migrant  households  do  not  really  indicate  that  there  is  a trend  towards  nuclear 
families,  if  they  are  not  old  enough  in  their  domestic  cycles  to  grow  into  larger,  extended 
families.  Sinxilarly,  a five  year  old  single-family  household  is  qualitatively  different  than  a 
twenty  five  year  old  single-family  household,  implying  different  kinds  of  economic  relations 
between  the  members.  Therefore,  the  concept  of  'domestic  cycle'  and  looking  into  the  household 
formation  dates  (household  ages),  when  we  talk  about  changes  in  the  household  structure,  are 
important  (see  Tables  5-2  and  5-8). 

In  1971,  the  majority  of  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  households  (located  both  in  and  outside 
the  village)  was  established  within  the  last  twelve  years,  although  the  migrant  households 
were  much  younger.^  In  1986,  while  over  60  per  cent  of  the  village  households  were  younger 
than  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  migrant  households  from  Sakaltutan,  during  the  same  time 
period,  were  younger  than  the  village  ones;  over  76  per  cent  of  all  migrant  households  from 
Sakaltutan  were  established  within  the  last  sixteen  years.  The  distribution  of  household  ages 
in  the  Elbasi  village  sample  were  different  than  in  Sakaltutan.  The  data  shows  that  less 


9 Since  we  did  not  have  the  formation  dates  of  all  households,  the  provisional  figures  I am 
using  here  may  be  misleading.  It  is  possible  that  the  missing  values  are  not  random  but  systemic 
and  patterned.  It  is  likely,  for  example,  that  the  information  on  older  households  is  missing  or 
erroneous  because  long-term  human  memory  is  probably  less  reliable.  But  here,  until  the  final 
form  of  data  is  available,  I am  assuming  that  there  is  no  pattern  to  the  missing  data.  The 
actual  figures  will  defimtely  need  correction,  but  rel3dng  on  my  observations,  I can  safely  make 
general  statements  as  such,  which  is  also  supported  by  the  provisional  quantitative  data. 
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households  in  Elbasi  (55  per  cent  of  the  sample)  were  established  during  the  last  16  years.  The 
increased  household  ages  in  Elbasi  parallel  the  increase  in  both  household  sizes  and  various 
forms  of  'extended'  families.  Migrant  households  from  the  Elbasi  sample,  too,  showed  some 
variation  from  the  Sakaltutan  census:  households  older  than  27  years  were  markedly  more 
among  Elbasi  migrants  (over  85  per  cent). 


TABLE  5-8 

DOMESTIC  (DTCLE:  HOUSEHOLD  FORMATION  YEARS 
(Percentage  of  households) 


SAKALTUTAN 


HH  Formation  Year 

Village 

Migrant 

1971 

1986 

1971 

1986 

1930-1939 

10.53 

5.00 

_ 

1940-1949 

2.63 

5.00 

1950-1959 

21.05 

11.25 

15.38 

0.91 

1960-1969 

55.26 

17.50 

65.38 

22.73 

1970-1979 

10.53 

28.75 

19.23 

47.27 

1980-1986 

- 

3250 

- 

29.09 

N* 

38 

80 

26 

110 

ELBASI 


HH  Formation  Year 


Village 


Migrant 


I2Z1  1926 

1910-1919  3.85 

1930-1939  7.69  5.00 

1940-1949  11.54  7.50 

1950-1959  23.08  7.50 

1960-1969  46.15  25.00 

1970-1979  7.69  32.50 

1980-1986  - 22.50 

~ N*  26  40” 


* Households  whose  formation  dates  are  unknown 


1971 

12S6 

9.09 

2.13 

9.09 

2.13 

81.82 

19.15 

9.09 

51.06 

- 

21.28 

n ^ 

are  excluded  from  the  total. 


Separation:  Avirdolmak 

Household  formation  in  traditional  rural  Anatolia  is  through  the  separation  of  junior 
families  from  the  husband's  multi-family  paternal  household.  Like  the  eastern  European,  and 
unlike  the  western  European  and  Late-Ottoman  Istanbul  systems  (Duben  1985, 1990),  marriage 
m rural  Anatolia  has  not  been  significant  in  household  formation.  Here,  I will  discuss  the 
conditions  of  separation  from  the  multi-family  household,  as  I have  observed  and  as  reported. 
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Ayirdolmak,^^  the  separation  of  a nuclear  faniily  from  the  'extended/  to  form  a household, 
automatically  defines  changes  in  the  income-pooling  obligations  and  rights  of  individuals.  For 
the  most  part,  ayirdolmak  goes  together  with  co-residentiality  and  defines  income  pooling 
obligations.  To  answer  Friedman's  question,  "how  are  the  boundaries  of  income-pooling 
relationships-delimiting  who  is  in  and  who  is  out-transformed,  given  changes  in  the 
composition  of  labor  force?"  (1984:  49),  it  is  useful  to  look  at  the  practice  of  ayirdolmak. 

Ayirdolmak  depends  largely  on  the  available  resources  of  both  families.  As  one  of  the 
informants  clearly  put  it,  "if  you  are  independent,  if  you  are  not  needy,  if  your  husband  is  good, 
it  is  much  better  to  be  separate.  You  will  not  hear  any  remarks  or  nonsense  from  your  mother-in- 
law  and  father-in-law."  What  they  mean  by  a 'good  husband'  is  an  independent,  sensible, 
hardworking  one  with  kdr,  literally  'profit,'  that  is  non-agricultural  occupation  and  labor 
migration  (see  Chapter  7 and  11).  "If  he  is  miskin  [fainthearted],  and  useless,  you  say,  'I  wish  I 
were  with  my  in-laws  now.  They  would  be  putting  up  with  our  problems."  Belgin  is  a young 
gelin  with  one  two-year-old  daughter.  She  is  married  to  their  neighbor's  youngest  son.  When 
she  was  married,  her  husband's  mother  was  already  dead  and  a few  years  later  her  father-in- 
law  died  too.  Even  if  they  were  alive,  being  the  youngest  son  in  the  household,  her  husband 
would  have  stayed  with  his  parents  and  taken  care  of  them  until  they  died.  Belgin  is  against 
separation,  although  she  understands  that  in  some  cases  the  young  couple  has  to  leave  the 
extended  family.  "In  my  opinion,  living  with  the  father-in-law  is  better,  because  it  is  more 
comfortable.  You  do  not  have  to  be  under  the  burden  of  responsibilities.  The  father-in-law 
arranges  everything.  I do  not  recommend  separation." 

Morality  of  separation:  'timely'  separation 

According  to  the  general  convention  on  marriage , most  of  the  expenses  are  made  by  the 
oglan  tarafi,  the  groom's  side.  Kiz  tarafi,  the  bride's  side,  spends  money  for  the  marriage  only 


between  ayrilmak  and  ayirdolmak,  both  of  which  connote 
^p^ahon  in  English.  While  they  use  ayirdolmak  for  the  separation  of  a junior  family  from 
the  husband's  paternal  household,  aynlmak  is  used  for  a more  general  seni  of  'separaLn7 
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if  they  have  a good  financial  standing  idurumu  iyiyse).  The  newly  married  couple  should  live 

in  the  husband's  father's  house,  at  first,  because  the  husband's  father  makes  considerable 

masraf,  expenditure.  As  one  of  my  informants  said,  "if  the  young  couple  separates  immediately 

after  marriage,  the  villagers  will  call  them  'usurers'  ('tefeci  diyorkf)"^'^ 

The  reproduction  of  the  household  through  the  marriage  of  sons  is  the  responsibility  of  the 

natal  household.  In  exchange  for  that,  sons  and  their  wives  have  labor  obligations.  After  those 

obligations  are  fulfilled  and  when  the  household  gets  'crowded'  for  the  resources,  'natural' 

separation  is  expected  (see  also  Stirling  1974). 

Raciye  is  married  to  the  second  of  three  brothers.  When  she  was  married,  the 
elder  brother,  Bahri  and  his  wife  were  not  yet  separated.  Both  Bahri  and 
Radye's  husband  were  working  in  Saudi  Arabia  at  the  time.  When  the 
youngest  brother  was  engaged,  Bahri  said,  "time  has  come  for  both  me  and  him 
to  pack  and  leave."  He  separated,  took  his  family  to  Kayseri  and  Radye's 

husband  used  his  savings  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  have  a new  house  built  in  the 
village. 

On  several  occasions  I was  told  that  it  is  not  'moral'  for  the  youngest  son  and  his  nuclear 
family  to  separate.  They  are  responsible  for  caring  for  the  senior  couple  in  their  old  age. 
According  to  Stirling,  this  seemed  to  be  a new  rule,  which  did  not  exist  in  1949-51. 

The  availability  and  reasonable  distribution  of  resources,  including  equal  access  and  control 
of  labor  within  the  household,  are  key  criteria  for  continuing  a mulH-family  household.  For 
'hmely  separation,'  there  needs  to  be  'harmon/  in  the  extended  household.  Harmony  depends, 
to  a great  extent,  on  two  factors:  sharing  work,  espedally  between  dhs,  the  wives  of  brothers; 
and  supporting  the  household  members  in  the  presence  of  'outsiders.'  As  Radye  told  me  once, 
sharing  work  is  important:  If  one  says,  "let  her  do  all  the  work  and  me  enjoy  it,"  there  will  be 
discord.  And,  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  elHs  should  be  on  the  same  side 
whenever  they  are  involved  in  a conflict  with  outsiders.  "Arkasindan  atmayacagin  [you  should 


such  wast  ""’^5=  s««d  ,h.. 
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not  talk  behind  their  backs),"  they  say.  Raciye  and  her  elHs  got  on  well  together,  because  they 
did  not  try  to  take  advantage  of  one  another.  They  were  willing  to  do  their  best  in  domestic 
chores,  either  by  taking  turns  in  doing  boring  and  drudgerous  tasks  or  by  doing  it  together.  They 
went  to  the  ahir,  stable,  together,  for  example,  one  milking,  the  other  cleaning  and  feeding, 
and  they  took  turns  doing  the  daily  domestic  chores. 

Forced  separation  bv  the  senior  family 

The  initiative  to  separate  the  juiuor  nuclear  family  may  come  from  the  senior  couple  when 
the  household  is  'overcrowded,'  even  if  that  family  is  not  ready  to  form  a new  household. 
Although  we  did  not  have  comprehensive  data  about  who  decided  the  separation,  I had 
evidence  that  forced  separation  happened  in  the  1930s,  as  well  as  in  1986. 

17  March  1986 

“Kaynammla  geqim  olamadik...  kocamlan  beni  attilar  [We  could  not  get  along 
with  with  my  mother  in  law  . . . they  kicked  us  out],"12  Giillu,  a woman  in  her 
early  seventies  remembered,  when  she  was  telling  me  her  life  history. 

13  May  1986 

Remziye  explained  their  separation  from  her  husband's  father:  "Biz  qogaldik, 
gsyti  geqinetnedik.  . . hcrif  de  hastalandi..  Otilur  da  ille..  'biz  qalisiyok  siz 
yiyonuz,  qikm!  [Then  we  multiplied  and  could  not  get  along/did  not  have 
enough  to  get  by  ...  and  the  man  [her  husband)  got  ill . . . And  they  [husband's 
parents)  kept  on  saying,  'we  are  working  and  you  are  eating.  Get  out!)"  The 
house  was  not  finished  yet,  when  they  first  moved  out.  There  were  no  glasses  in 
the  windows.  She  is  a calm  woman,  but  somehow  bitter  about  her  in-laws. 

Ridvan  s father  didn't  give  them  any  land.  They  bought  the  land  on  which  the 
house  was  built,  from  Qevlikliler,  some  people  from  the  (^evlik  village.  The 
land  also  includes  a kerer,  cave,  and  enough  land  to  plow  for  household  use. 

Now,  they  are  keeping  domates  sitilligi,  tomato  seedlings,  in  the  kerer,  to 
plant  in  front  of  the  house. 


All  cases  of  forced  separation  1 know  of  took  place  in  farming  families.  Both  in  the  case  of 
Giillii  and  Zeyyat  in  the  early  1930s,  and  in  the  case  of  Remziye  and  Ridvan  in  the  1980s,  the 
multi-family  households  relied  on  the  household  land  and  even  if  there  were  non-agricultural 
occupations  in  the  household,  the  primary  source  of  income  was  agricultural. 


geqmmek  in  Turkish,  mean  both  'getting  along  well'  and  'making  enough 
i\nng.  Considering,  also,  that  geqimlik  means  'subsistence,'  it  can  be  concluded  that  the 

relation  between  harmonious  social  relations  and  economic  well  being  is  marked  in  the 
language. 
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'Early'  separation  of  the  junior  family 

Among  the  changes  in  the  household  structure  with  increased  reliance  on  wage  labor,  'early 
separation'  is  a significant  one.  Young  couples  with  or  without  children  tend  to  separate  from 
the  extended  household  depending  on  the  ayailability  of  the  husband's  non-agricultural 
income.  In  the  absence  of  non-agricultural  wage  labor,  the  rule  of  not  diyiding  land  before  the 
death  of  the  patriarch  and  reliance  on  agriculture  for  subsistence  made  ayirdolmak  difficult  for 
the  junior  nuclear  families. 

One  of  the  women  informants  sununarized  the  criteria  for  separation:  "If  the  husband  has  a 
samt,  craft,  skill,'  they  want  to  separate;  if  not,  they  want  to  remain  together.  Because  the 
husband  does  not  haye  kar,  literally  'profit.'  What  are  they  going  to  eat  if  they  separate? 

Who  IS  gomg  to  work?  Out  of  necessity,  she  stays  with  that  father-in-law  and  they  eat 
together.  If  a son  separates  from  the  household,  his  father  does  not  giye  him  any  land  to  work 
on  his  own.  He  can  haye  access  to  that  land  only  after  his  father's  death,  in  the  form  of 
inheriting  his  share  — often  a yery  small  amount. 

Early  separations  are  important  in  answering  Friedman's  question,  "how  do  spiecdfic 
changes  in  the  organization  and  composition  of  household  relations  influence  in  one  direction  or 
another  differentiation  within  households  (especially  with  regard  to  diyision  of  labor  based 
on  gender)"  (1984:  49).  With  early  separation  and  the  increase  of  young  single-family 
households,  complex  household  relations  and  household  diyision  of  labor  transform  into  gender 
relations  and  gender  diyision  of  labor,  respectiyely.  It  is  true  that  there  has  always  been  a 
diyision  of  labor  based  on  gender,  but  it  has  neyer  been  defined  only  by  gender,  but  also  by  other 
categories  such  as  age,  position  in  the  household,  and  kinship  relations.  In  other  words,  in  a 
single-family  household  with  no  or  small  children,  gelin’s,  wife's,  sister's,  mother's  and 
daughter's  work  transform  into  'woman's  work;'  and  husband's,  brother's,  father's  and  son's 
work  transform  into  'man's  work.'  Single-family  households  which  are  composed  of  one  young 
adult  man  and  one  young  adult  woman,  and  which  are  formed  as  a result  of  early  separation, 
relying  on  wage  labor,  are  significant  in  transforming  complex  'kinship  roles'  into  'gender  roles.' 
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Women's  labor  in  the  household  economy  is  an  important  factor  in  the  decision  for  early 
separation.  Separaring  from  the  multi-family  household  and  forming  another  one  depends 
largely  on  the  gelin's  relations  with  her  in-laws.  If  she  cannot  get  along  with  them,  if  she  is  not 
comfortable/  as  they  say,  she  wants  to  be  separated.  And  'getting  along'  or  'being  comfortable' 
with  the  mother-in-law  is  closely  related  to  the  control  of  labor.  If  her  husband  does  not  agree 
to  separate  from  his  parents'  household,  she  "continues  to  bear  with  the  discord." 

21  Jime  1986 

Gulcan  complains  about  her  husband's  mother  Kiymet:  Before  they  were 
separated,  Gulcan  worked  really  hard,  including  weaving  carpets,  while  her 
husband's  sisters  were  not  doing  anything.  She  also  had  her  children  to  look 
after.  She  says  that  her  husband's  mother  was  very  insensitive.  She  doesn't 
complain  about  her  husband's  father,  though.  He  was  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
anyway,  and  he  was  always  understanding.  If  he  treated  Gulcan  badly,  it  was 
because  his  wife  lied  to  him  about  her  laziness. 

One  popular  explanation  for  separation  is  "to  escape  from  mother-in-law  and  father-in- 
law."  Not  getting  along  with  the  in-laws,  especially  with  the  mother-in-law  is  closely 
related  to  work.  If  the  gelin  is  slow  or  unwilling  to  work,  she  may  have  conflicts  with  the 


mother-in-law.  The  relationship  between  the  gelin  and  kaynana,  mother-in-law,  can  be  at 


stake  if  the  daughter-in-law  "wants  to  get  up  late  from  her  husband's  bosom."  If  the  kaynana, 
is  not  patient,  if  she  wants  her  gelin,  to  get  up  and  start  working  early  in  the  morning,  many 
young  women  believe  that  the  young  couple  should  separate  from  the  extended  family. 
Conflicts  and  morality'  of  re-unification  after  separation 

Once  the  junior  nuclear  family  leaves  the  household,  they  are  expected  to  remain  separate. 
In  cases  where  they  use  're-unification'  as  an  'economic  strategy'  they  have  to  resist  social 
pressure  both  from  the  household  and  from  the  larger  group,  neighbors  and  the  whole  village. 
26  May  1986 

Elif  is  fed  up  with  the  crowded  household.  She  prefers  daughters  over  sons, 
because  they  at  least  leave  the  household:  “oglun  varmis  . . .kiz  gene  ondan  iyi 
. . . basini  alip  gidiyor."  ...  Elif  says  it  is  a great  crime  for  Suat  and  Sevi  to 
come  back  to  the  parental  household,  altogether  with  a five-person  horanta, 
after  they  had  separated  once.  Now  Suat  is  in  Saudi  Arabia,  but  he  has  only 
^nt  a few  hundred  Rials  since  he  went  there.  Sevi  received  his  last  letter  on 
Febmary  8th.  Since  then,  there  is  no  money  and  no  news.  Practically,  it  is  Elif's 
husband  Salih  Cavus  who  looks  after  them  all,  with  no  contributions  from 
Suat.  Elif  says  this  openly,  and  Sevi  seems  to  be  very  upset  about  being  the 
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fifth  wheel  of  the  car.  They  both  blame  Suat  for  this.  Sevi  did  not  want  to  come 
back  to  Sakaltutan.  She  liked  living  in  Adana.  She  said,  she  would  rather  beg 
and  look  after  her  family  rather  than  returning  to  the  village.  But  Suat  didn't 
want  her  to  live  in  town,  alone,  when  he  was  going  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Besides  being  an  excellent  example  of  'patriarchal'  control  of  women's  chastity  and 
sexuality,  this  case  illustrates  the  'rationality'  of  'moral'  household  economy.  Usually,  once 
separated,  a junior  family  would  not  go  back  to  the  husband's  parental  household.  The  above 
case  is  not  typical  at  all.  Yet,  the  moral  dimension  of  'going  back'  is  telling,  in  terms  of  spoiling 
the  'balance'  of  income-pooling  obligations  and  restraining  the  resources  of  a household. 

Summary 

In  1950,  there  were  about  100  households  in  Sakaltutan  and  200  in  Elbasi.  Bv  1986,  the 
numbers  of  Sakaltutan  households  increased  to  over  150  and  Elbasi  to  about  240.  In  1950, 
household  migrations  from  both  villages  were  negligible.  By  1971,  about  33  per  cent  of  the 
Sakaltutan  households  which  descended  patrilineaily  from  the  1950  households  were  living 
outside  the  village.  And  by  1986,  migrant  households  increased  to  52  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
more  than  half  of  the  households  whose  predecessors  lived  in  the  Sakaltutan  village  in  1950 
were  now  settled  in  Turkish  towns  or  in  western  Europ>e.  The  percentage  of  household  migrations 
from  Elbasi  were  not  that  high.  Of  the  patrilineal  descendents  of  the  sampled  1950 
households,  in  1971  about  25  per  cent,  and  in  1986  about  48  fser  cent  were  located  outside  the 
village. 

Household  migrations  from  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  show  different  patterns,  the  analysis  of 
which  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  work.  However,  as  a result  of  both  return  migrations  and  the 
close  connection  between  village  and  migrant  households,  gender  relations  in  the  village 
households  have  been  influenced. 

We  can  draw  several  conclusions  from  the  changes  in  the  household  structure  and 
composition  over  time  and  from  the  different  patterns  of  changes  in  the  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi 
households.  In  Sakaltutan,  where  there  is  less  land  per  capita,  more  landless  households,  and 
more  reliance  on  men's  non-agricultural  wage  labor,  the  average  household  size  decreased  from 
about  6.2  in  1950  to  5.8  in  1986.  In  Elbasi,  however,  where  there  is  more  land  per  capita  and  over 
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83  per  cent  of  the  households  live  on  farming,  average  size  of  the  sampled  households  increased 
from  about  6.1  in  1950  to  6.9  in  1986. 

In  1971,  the  sizes  of  both  Sakai tutan  and  Elbasi  migrant  households  were  remarkably 
smaller  (3.98  and  4.58  persons  per  household,  respectively)  than  their  village  counterparts. 

This  could  have  led  to  the  speculation  that  there  would  be  drop  in  the  average  household  size 
with  "urbanization."  The  1986  migrant  data,  however,  depict  an  increase  in  the  average 
household  sizes  of  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  migrants  (4.96  and  5.1  persons  per  household, 
respectively);  bringing  closer  the  average  sizes  of  village  and  migrant  households.  Thus,  I 
suggest  that  the  smaller  migrant-household  sizes  in  1971  were  an  indication  of  young,  first 
generation  migrants  in  towns;  by  1986,  as  the  households  grew,  both  their  average  sizes 
increased  and  the  single-family  households  decreased  from  over  80  per  cent  to  over  70  per  cent 
among  Sakaltutan  migrants,  and  from  about  95  per  cent  to  about  86  per  cent  among  Elbasi 
migrants. 

In  the  two  aspects  of  household  composition,  namely  age  and  sex,  we  can  observe  two 
changes.  First  of  all,  the  mean  ages  of  villagers  have  been  increased  in  both  villages,  in 
addition  to  a decrease  in  the  percentage  of  children  between  ages  zero  to  fifteen.  My 

observations  of  increased  birth  control  and  a decrease  of  childbirths  in  many  young  households 
parallel  this  finding. 

The  second  change  in  the  household  composition,  however,  is  the  'temporary^  decrease  in 
the  male-female  ratios  in  both  villages,  but  more  markedly  in  Sakaltutan.  By  1986,  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  households  in  Sakaltutan  but  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  sampled  Elbasi  households 
had  one  or  more  male  members  in  either  western  Europe  or  Saudi  Arabia.  In  Chapter  10, 1 will 
discuss  the  impact  of  male-out  migration  on  different  types  of  households. 

The  changes  m household  structure  and  composition  imply  changes  in  household  division  of 
labor  and  gender  relations.  In  households  with  more  than  one  adult  women,  'women's  work'  is 
shared;  m larger  households  with  with  several  adult  men  and/or  children  but  one  adult 
woman,  the  woman's  labor  obligations  increase;  and  in  multi-family  households,  the  latest 
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incoming  woman,  gelin,  has  the  lowest  status  and  the  highest  labor  obligation.  However,  the 
range  of  variability  in  household  gender  relations  is  not  limited  to  household  structure  and 
composition  by  age  and  sex.  As  a result  of  the  widespread  practice  of  village  endogamy  and 
close-kin  marriages,  the  links  and  relations  among  members  can  be  very  different  in  households 
of  similar  size,  type,  and  age  and  sex  composition. 

A speafic  focus  on  woman-headed  households  —households  with  no  adult  men  and  with  no 
remittances  from  men—  show  that,  they  are  not  necessarily  or  systematically  the  poorest  ones 
in  the  villages.  Because  senior  women  can  have  control  over  the  household  resources  and 
because  it  is  culturally  acceptable  for  women  to  do  "men's  work"  in  the  traditional  gender 
division  of  labor,  if  they  have  the  resources,  they  are  even  better  off  than  some  households 
with  adult  men.  If  they  do  not  have  adequate  resources,  the  practice  of  going  back  to  their  natal 
households  acts  as  an  insurance  against  falling  into  poverty. 

Household  formation  system  is  in  the  process  of  change.  Unlike  it  was  in  the  19th  century 
western  Europe  and  the  Ottoman  Istanbul,  and  unlike  it  is  now  in  many  urban  households  of 
Turkey,  the  rural  household  formation  system  in  Anatolia  has  not  been  related  to  marriage  but 
to  the  separation  of  junior  families  from  the  multi-family  households.  Because  agriculture  has 
been  the  predominant  source  of  livelihood  and  income,  and  because  access  to  land  has 
traditionally  been  possible  only  by  household  migration  or  inheritance,  married  young  men 
remained  in  their  natal  households  and  the  worked  the  land  with  their  wives  and  children. 
With  the  shortage  of  land,  increased  dependence  on  non-agricultural  income,  and  the  actual 
increase  of  men's  wage  labor  through  pendular  migration,  especially  in  the  Sakaltutan  village, 
early  separations  from  the  multi-family  household  increased.  The  household  formation  system 
has  not  completely  transformed,  but  it  is  in  the  process  of  change.  Still  in  1986,  household 
formation  was  through  separation  and  not  marriage,  but  the  young  couple's  duration  of  stay  in 
the  multi-family  household  became  "symbolic"  in  more  and  more  cases. 

Another  finding  which  is  immediately  linked  to  household  formation  concerns  women's 
wage  labor.  While  men's  wage  labor  makes  it  possible  for  the  junior  family  to  separate  from 
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the  parental  household  and  establish  their  own,  women's  wage  labor,  carpet  weaving,  does  not 
function  in  the  same  way  as  a general  pattern.  This  can  be  explained  through  a number  of 
intertwined  factors,  including  the  lower  pay  for  weavers'  work,  the  gender  division  of  labor  and 
ideology  that  define  men  as  "bread  winners"  and  not  women,  and  the  complex  relations  of 
production  in  the  "putting-out"  system  of  carpet  weaving.  These  1 will  discuss  in  Chapter  9. 

Economic  unity  of  households  in  1950  was  characterized  by  common  cooking  and  sharing  of 
resources.  With  the  increasing  early  separations  in  Sakaltutan,  although  the  residences  of 
junior  families  became  apart  from  the  husband's  parental  and  fraternal  households,  their 
income  pooling  obligations  did  not  disappear.  Therefore,  while  on  the  one  hand  younger  and 
smaller  Sakaltutan  village  households  increased  since  1950,  on  the  other  hand,  their  "economic 
unity"  decreased  and  income  pooling  between  households  increased. 

The  conflicts  involved  in  household  formation  through  ayirdohnak  show  that  the 
household  is  not  a unit  where  the  interests  of  the  members  coincide.  Differential  access  to  and 
control  of,  both  resources  and  benefits,  are  the  key  factors  which  differentiate  the  interests  of 
household  members.  Neither  is  the  household  a self-sufficient  unit  in  terms  of  production  or 
reproduction.  Instead,  the  household  is  a unit  with  complex  internal  as  well  as  external 
relations.  In  the  following  chapter,  I will  focus  on  inter-  and  intra-household  relationships, 
including  kinship  netw’orks. 


CHAPTER  6 

INDIVIDUALS:  INTER-  AND  INTRA-HOUSEHOLD  RELATIONS 
Membership  to  a household  defines  a person's  identity  and  place  in  the  village,  what 
Stirling  called  "social  recognition."  He  considered  one-person  households  as  non-households, 
then.  "Only  one  or  two  old  widows  living  alone  are  not  members  of  households,  yet  even  they 
are  relics  of  past  households,*"  he  said,  "they  are  able  to  survive  only  as  dependents  of  current 
households"  (1965: 36).  Still  in  1986,  for  both  men  and  women,  membership  to  a household  was 
important.  Living  alone  is  never  an  option  for  men,  unless  they  have  no  other  choice.  And 
women  whose  husbands  are  migrant  workers  "belong"  to  a household  although  they  live  alone. 

Household  members  are  economically  and  socially  dependent  on  one  another,  but  there  are 
three  interrelated  points  to  be  clarified.  First  of  all,  there  are  degrees  to  this  dependency, 
which  means  that  household  members  have  individual  actions  and  social  recognition  outside 
the  household  unit.^  Second,  the  dependency  is  not  an  equally  reciprocal  one,  which  means  that 
there  are  inequalities  between  the  household  members.  And  finally,  the  household  is  not  a 
self-sufficient  unit  in  terms  of  pjroduction  and  reproduction. 

To  a great  extent,  inter  and  intra-household  relations  are  related  to  the  kinship  system. 
Construction  of  and  negotiations  for  kinship  relations  are  extremely  complex.  The  villagers 
mention  all  the  different  links  they  have  with  a person  they  are  interested  in  being  related  — 


Invitations  and  attendance  to  formal  ceremonies  are  good  indicators  of  the  social 
recognition  of  villagers  both  as  members  of  a household  and  as  individuals.  For  the  dinner 
given  at  the  52nd  day  after  Remzi's  death,  a long  pre-planned  list  of  people  were  invited. 
Among  the  people  who  attended,  some  were  married  couples,  who  came  either  together  or 
separately,  and  were  seated  separately  by  the  hosts,  in  different  rooms.  Several  men  came 
without  their  wives.  Among  the  17  women  whom  I could  count,  over  75  per  cent  had  their 
husbands  in  the  men's  quarters;  about  12  per  cent  were  widows;  one  was  a blind  woman  who 
never  marri^;  and  one  came  alone  leaving  her  husband  at  home.  After  dinner,  couples  left 
either  together,  meeting  at  the  gate,  or  separately,  as  they  came.  Some  people,  however,  came 
to  represent  their  households  or  families.  Throughout  the  research,  I have  witnessed  such 
representation'  on  several  occasions. 
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affinal,  agnatic,  both  patriiaterai  and  matrilateral,  as  well  as  extra-kin  relations  such  as 
neighborhood  and  occupation. 

Kabiles:  Patrilineages  or  Kindreds  with  a Patrilineal  Bias 

In  1949-1950,  Stirling  had  rather  contradictory  observations  about  kinship  relationships, 
which  I shared  to  some  some  extent  in  1986  and  1989.  On  the  one  hand,  he  observed  in  the 
villages  that  the  "degree  of  intimacy"  of  kinship  relationships  varied  greatly.  He  wrote, 
"even  the  boundary  between  kin  and  non-kin  is  not  marked,-"  and  "more  than  once,  people  said  to 
me  that  they  were  kin,  akraba,  then  when  pressed  for  details  corrected  themselves;  'Not 
exactly  kin,  neighbors'."  Unlike  the  Nuer,  for  example,  "a  patrilineal  people  of  the  Southern 
Sudan,"  who  could  not  "imagine  a confusion  of  distinct  kinship  roles,"  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi, 
there  were  no  sharp  distinctions  "between  agnates  and  other  consanguineal  kin  and  affines." 
And,  "some  informants  even  denied,  incorrectly,  that  the  roles  of  mother's  brother  and  father's 
brother  differ  at  all."  (1965;  149.)  There  were  no  formal  or  organized  sanctions  against  those 
who  did  not  fulfill  their  obligations.  Their  choice  was  governed  "not  only  by  genealogical 
closeness",  Stirling  wrote,  "but  also  by  physical  distance,  temperament,  convenience,  relative 
rank  and  wealth,  current  village  hostilities  and  so  on"  (1965:  150).  In  analyzing  kinship 
terminology,  he  made  it  clear  that,  "agnates  are  not  stressed,  nor  does  the  system  in  any  way 
reflect  a lineage  structure"  (1965: 151). 

Yet,  Stirling  described  the  kinship  relatiorw  emphasizing  the  "rights  and  duties  of  the 

agnates,"  and  patrilineages,  about  which  he  himself  was  self-critical,  as  he  wrote: 

The  general  lack  of  spiecificity  and  the  optional  and  variable  character  of 
kinship  ties  make  the  kinship  system  amorphous,  without  making  it 
ummportant.  The  amorphousness  renders  the  description  difficult,  and  my 
statements  about  rights  and  duties  of  kin  ...  may  at  times  be  misleadingly 
definite  (1965:  150). 

When  I had  first  read  the  Turkish  Village,  before  I even  went  to  the  villages,  I had 
marked  several  sections,  including:  "Turkish  kinship  terminology  does  not  correspond 
consistently  to  the  structure  of  kinship  roles"  (p.l51);  and  "if  we  had  nothing  but  a record  of  of 
the  kmship  terminology  of  this  society,  how  much  could  we  safely  deduce  about  the  kinship 
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system?  Very  little"  (p.l55).  As  a reaction  to  these  statements  and  the  overwhelming 
contradictions  in  his  kinship  chapter,  I had  made  a note  for  myself,  then:  "maybe,  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  presumed  structure";^  and  "is  it  a clue  about  a historical  social 
change  and  kinship?" 

When  1 went  to  the  villages,  I noted  the  same  contradictions  Stirling  observed  in  1949-51, 
between  the  general  kinship  relations  and  the  "typical",  "text-book"  descriptions  of 
patrilineal  societies.  But  in  addition  to  Stirling's  observations,  I was  focusing  on  women's 
kinship  relations,  as  well  as  both  men's  and  women's  matrilateral  and  affinal  relations. 
Stirling  had  observed  in  1949,  what  Magnarella  (1972)  would  refer  to  as  "segregated  conjugal 
role-relationship"  in  the  town  of  Susurluk  and  what  Olson  (1982)  would  call  "duofocality." 


Kinship  is  not  only  a matter  of  relations  between  households.  Each  adult 
member  of  a household  has  his  or  her  personal  links  and  preferences.  Between 
the  men  of  a single  household,  who  share  their  agnatic  ties,  the  differences  are 
not  usiially  conspicuous,  but  adult  women,  who  have  been  imported  as  adult 
strangers  with  ready-made  fields  of  relationships,  normally  differ  sharply 
from  their  husbands  and  from  each  other  in  their  choice  of  intimacies.  The  more 
or  less  universal  tendency  for  husband  and  wife  to  draw  each  other  into  their 
own  fields  of  social  intimacy  is  less  nuu'ked  here  than  in  many  societies  because 
of  the  social  segregation  between  the  sexes.  Of  course  when  a woman  marries  a 
close  kinsman,  the  divergence  is  less;  and  also  where  she  marries  at  a great 
distance  from  home,  it  may  again  be  less,  because  she  makes  her  new 
relationships  with  her  husband's  female  kin.  (Stirling  1965:  150) 

This,  I believe  was  an  important  observation,  although  Stirling  did  not  see  women's 
relative  power  in  this  duofocality,  and  in  their  continuation  of  kinship  relationships  after 
marriage.  Contrary  to  the  situations  where  women  are  uprooted,  dislocated,  and  isolated  from 
their  natal  households  as  a result  of  virilocal  post-marital  residence,  women  who  marry 
within  the  village  remain  as  individuals  in  Central  Anatolian  villages,  and  in  this  sense,  they 
are  not  defined  or  dominated  by  their  husbands. 


Casson  and  Ozertug  (1974)  documented,  in  another  Anatolian  village,  that  patrilineal 
descent  groups  did  not  exit,  the  principle  unit  in  the  social  structure  was  the  household, 
households  were  formed  on  the  basis  of  bilateral  principles,  and  that  there  were,  indeed, 

highly  systematic"  significant  relationships  between  social  structure  and  semantic  structure 
(kinship  terminology). 
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In  the  Turkish  Village,  Stirling  saw  "one  major  exception"  to  the  lack  of  specificity  in 
agnatic  kinship  duties: 

Agnates  have  a duty  which  separates  them  sharply  from  all  other  kin.  They 
must  stand  together  in  disputes.  If  a man  quarrels,  his  agnates  must  support 
hun.  If  he  is  attacked,  they  must  defend  him.  If  he  is  killed,  they  must  avenge 
him.  By  defining  loyalties  in  serious  cases,  this  duty  divides  the  villages  into 
fairly  clear  cut  and  potentially  hostile  agnatic  groups. 

These  groups  are  fundamental  to  the  village  political  structure,  and  are  the 
basis  of  the  feuding  system.  (1965: 155) 

In  1986,  we  learned  about  a blood  feud  in  Sakaltutan,  involving  two  kabiles.  After  a series 
of  killings  which  began  in  1959,  Keskin,  a 17  year  old  boy  in  1969,  avenged  his  mother's  father 
Sami.  During  our  long  conversation  which  1 recorded  and  transcribed,  Keskin  told  me  that  there 
was  a tremendous  social  pressure  and  instigation  from  the  villagers.  Sami  was  not  in  Keskin's 
patrilineage.  Why  did  he  kill  the  man  who  killed  Sami?  Moreover,  Sami  did  have 
patrilineal  relatives  who  could  have  avenged  him.  And,  why  was  there  a sodcil  pressure  on 
Keskin  to  take  his  matrilineal  grandfather' s revenge?  The  unique  agnatic  duty,  avenging  a 
member  of  the  patrilineage,  clearly,  did  not  work  in  Keskin's  case.  Either  there  had  been  a 
serious  change  in  the  villagers'  patrilineal  emphasis  since  the  1950s,  or  the  significance  of 
matnlateral  relations  in  Turkey  were  ignored.partly  because  matrilateral  relations  were 
cloaked  by  the  obviousness  of  virilocal  residence  and  certain  patrilineal  descent  practices  such 
as  land  inheritance  and  children's  custody.  If  there  was  another  motive  in  Keskin's  case  which 
was  smoke-screened  with  the  existing  blood  feud,  then  I am  wrong.  But  this  event  made  me 
question  the  "cognatic,"  "uterine"  or  matrilateral  duties.  Then  I saw  more  and  more 
'anomalies"  that  did  not  fit  the  patrilineal  patterns. 

Stu-ling  clearly  equated  kabiles  with  "agnatic  groups"  and  he  explicitly  stated  that,  "the 
lineage  is  an  affair  of  men"  (1965:  161).  I have  not  doubted  the  validity  of  his  descriptions 
concerning  the  patrilineal  bias  in  the  villagers'  conception  and  definition  of  kabiles.  It  fit 
perfectly  well  with  my  own  "knowledge"  of  "traditional"  patriarchal  Turkish  families,  a 
knowledge  with  which  I grew  up.  And  when  I began  doing  interviews  and  taking  the 
genealogies  of  informants,  they  confirmed  my  knowledge. 
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29  March  1986 

Answering  my  questions  about  her  children,  when  I ask  her  daughters'  children 
who  married  out,  Riighan  says,  "oranin  qocugunu  buraya  niye  yaziyonl  ...  Ora 
baska  kdy...  buraya  karismaz"  [Why  are  you  writing  that  village's  children 
here?...  It's  a different  village...  it  does  not  mix  with  here].  An  explicit 
statement  of  patrilineal  descent! 

But  then  there  were  'anomalies.'  Throughout  the  research,  especially  in  Sakaltutan  where 
I collected  numerous  genealogies,  inconsistencies  with  kabile  definitions  were  frequent. 

Families  with  different  last  names  belong  to  the  same  kabile,  presumably,  through  patrilineal 
descent,^  and  villagers,  usually,  use  the  verb  karismak,  'to  mix,'  to  denote  that  although  they 
have  different  names,  they  actually  belong  to  the  same  kaUle.^  'Mixing'  is  used  in  the 
villages,  to  convey  a previous  "fission"  in  a given  kaHle.  The  informants  would  say,  for 
example  that  Ethemler  mixed  with  Veliogullagi.  According  to  StirUng,  the  former  was  a "sub- 
lineage of  the  latter.  But  'mixing,'  of  course  has  a very  flexible  meaning:  people  can  mix,  be 
related,  in  different  ways,  including  through  affinal  and  matrilateral  kin.  Ekrem  said,  once, 
"B«  Battallar  Rastlarla  karisir  (These  Battals  mix  with  the  Rasts,  and  to  make  his  point  he 
gave  some  female  links.  He  insisted  that  their  roots  were  the  same,  although  he  could  not 
depict  a single  patrilineal  connection.  In  another  case,  one  informant  indicated  that  Olguns  and 
Dermans  belonged  to  the  same  kabile,  although  according  to  Stirling's  genealogies,  they  are  not 
patrilinealy  related.  The  only  link  I could  find  between  the  two  groups  was  a woman. 

Villagers  were  proud  to  tell  us  about  the  "successes"  of  the  people  who  belonged  to  their 
kabile.  A group  of  informants  proudly  listed  all  the  high-school  and  college  graduates  of  their 
kabile.  There  were  four  men  on  the  list  who  were  engineers,  and  one  woman  who  was  a lawyer. 
My  informants,  two  men,  casually,  but  respectfully  and  proudly,  added  that  the  lawyer  had 
divorced  her  husband,  kocasini  birakti.  Villagers  who  had  successful  kabile  members  were 


about  Aeldontinn  nineteen  in  Elbasi.  See  his  discussion 

kabil«  ( Ws  identification  and  coding  of 

Villages,  many  men  change  their  last  names  individually.  Some  file  a formal 

dSei^t^iIl,^!^?^  T announce  that  their  names  are  changed,  and  begin  using  a 

different  name  without  any  formal  application.  ° 
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delighted  to  display  their  relations  with  them,  in  any  form  they  could.  They  would  tell  me 
about  their  successful  sons,  how  well  they  were  doing  in  Antalya,  Adana,  or  Germany,  and  even 
some  nonliterate  men  and  women  would  give  me  some  telephone  number  in  some  town  which 
they  knew  by  heart.  There  would  be  calenders  on  their  wails,  advertising  Sadik  Insaat  or 
Erdyes  Boya  Pazarlama,  from  the  businesses  of  their  kin  in  towns.  They  would  talk  about  them 
and  associate  themselves  with  as  many  "successful"  villagers  or  migrants  as  they  could.  Not 
surprisingly,  after  all  the  "anomalies"  I noted,  the  successful  kabile  members  they  listed  did 
not  always  belong  to  their  patrilineages. 

The  examples  may  be  increased.  The  associations  the  villagers  delineated  as  kabile 
membership  were  by  no  means  limited  to  their  patrilineal  kin.  Bayram  would  constantly  talk 
about  his  mother's  brother  from  Ko^cagiz  as  a part  of  his  kabile  who  trained  him  as  a sivaci , 
plasterer,  and  found  him  jobs.  Nevin,  whenever  I talked  to  her  during  our  seven  months  research 
in  Sakaitutan,  would  proudly  mention  that  her  daughter  Guzin  was  the  muhtar's  gelin  in 
(^evlik.  1 have  numerous  entries  in  my  fieldnotes  about  people  who  talked  about  their 
matrilateral  or  affinal  kin  as  a part  of  their  kabile. 

1 May  1986 

Rahmi  boasted,  again,  about  his  kabile  through  his  educated  dayi  usaklari, 
mother's  brother's  children,  in  Ankara  and  Kayseri,  who  were  actually  from 
K^ber.  Guven  Okan's  sister  Tahire  went  gelin  to  Kanber  and  had  seven 
children,  among  whom  the  famous  Dr.Ozhan  was  in  Kayseri  and  all  the  others 
were  in  Ankara. 

Kabiles  are  important  in  associating  persons  with  a group,  in  finding  out  their  "roots,"  and 
in  deciding  whether  they  can  be  trusted.  Individual  persons  are  determined  by  their  "roots"  and 
associations  and  kabiles  are  their  references.  In  a range  of  decisions  from  marriage  to  any 
evaluation  the  quality  of  the  kabiles  are  considered  as  reference.  In  a conversation  about  some 
police  robbing  people,  once,  an  informant  explicitly  stated  the  significance  of  the,  so  called, 
ascnbed  position.  "They  go  to  school,  get  an  education  and  dress  smart,  but  who  knows  who  they 

are,  he  said,  "you  don't  know  their  kabiles,  where  they  come  from,  who  they  are,  where  they 
belong  to:  Kimin  nesi  kimin  fesil" 
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As  an  ahistorical  kinship  category,  kabile  is  'patrilineage.'  Yet,  both  in  the  context  of 
researching  networks  and  relations,  and  in  the  light  of  the  villagers'  identification,  the 
category  kabile  in  the  1980s  included  more  than  patrilineal  kin.  Kabile  in  1986  was  closer  to 
the  definition  of  'kindred'  (maybe  with  a patrilineal  bias)  than  of  'patrilineage.'^ 

Matrilateral  and  Affinal  Relations 

Kiz  em  diene  kadar,  oglan  evi  alarm  kadar:  The  girl's  household  (is  interested 
in  her),  until  she  dies,  the  boy's  household  until  they  take  (her). 

A regional  saying 

Matrilateral  relations  are  maintained  in  different  forms.  If  women  are  married  within  the 
village,  they  continue  having  close  links  with  their  natal  households  and  families.  They  visit 
one  another  frequently,  work  in  one  another's  farms  when  necessary,  and  help  out  in  times  of 
crisis.  Brother-sister  relations  and  sisterhood  are  particularly  valuable  in  mutual  support. 
Through  their  mothers'  relations,  children  also  have  close  relations  with  their  maternal  kin.  I 
visited  some  of  my  informants'  maternal  kin,  such  as  sister's  sons,  sisters,  and  had  a chance  to 
observe  their  intimate,  joking  relations  as  well  as  their  support  systems.  Women  who  are 
married  within  their  villages  spend  a lot  of  time  in  their  parents  household  - especially  the 
"grass  widows"  whose  husbands  are  in  labor  migration  and  especially  those  who  live  in  single- 
family households  with  their  young  children,  who  do  not  have  a heavy  work  load.  Some 
women  even  move  in  with  their  parents,  when  they  are  pregnant  or  have  young  children,  if  for 
example,  their  husbands  are  in  labor  migration  or  doing  their  military  service. 

14  March  1986 

When  we  first  went,  Bayram's  daughter  Tahire  was  there,  sitting  comfortably 
on  the  divan  and  knitting.  Her  husband  Cahit  is  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Ahmet  asked 
her  to  make  coffee  for  us  and  she  did.  Belgin,  the  gelin,  served  the  coffee  and 
sat  in  the  room  with  us.  Tahire  was  in  the  ev,  talking  with  the  rest  of  the 
family. 


5 Kind^  is  defined  as  a group  closely  related  to  ego  through  both  sexes,  and  gives  the  ego 
certam  rights  and  obligations.  Patrilineage  is  a consanguineal  kin  group  practicing  patrilineal 
descent  and  includes  only  persons  who  can  actually  trace  their  relationship  to  a common 
ancestor  through  men.  A key  difference  in  kindred  and  patrilineage  is  that,  while  a kindred  is 
never  the  same  for  any  two  individuals  except  siblings,  patrilineages  include  all  kin  who  are 
related  through  men  (for  example  Davenport  1959  and  Pasternak  1976) . 
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21  March  1986 

I went  to  ev  and  joined  the  women  when  they  were  preparing  lunch.  Bihter,  the 
married  daughter  of  the  household,  was  there,  helping  with  the  manti,  which 
is  extremely  time  consuming  to  prepare.  Later  I learnt  that  her  husband  was  not 
in  the  village  and  she  was  actually  sta3dng  there. 

Women  who  are  married  out  have  less  frequent  relahons  with  their  natal  families  and 
villages.  But  both  their  families  come  to  visit  them  and  they  go  back  to  visit  and  stay  over  as 
frequently  as  they  can.  Married  daughters  visiting  their  parents'  and  brothers'  households  are 
comfortable  "at  home". 

17  March  1986 

Nuriye  Rast,  Remzi's  younger  sister,  seemed  to  be  the  center  of  the  household, 
although  she  was  just  visiting  from  Adana.  Apparently  she  did  most  of  the 
cooking  -iqli  kofte,  an  Adana  and  Southeastern  Anatolian  tradihon.  She  was 
self-confident  and  talkative. 


Young  gelins  who  weave  carpets,  usually,  visit  their  home  villages  between  the  two 
carpets.  In  a way,  they  are  rewarded  after  finishing  a carpet,  every  three  to  nine  months. 
26  February  1986 

Five  days  ago,  Yildiz's  sister,  who  was  also  a gelin  in  Sakaltutan  had  gone  to 
Samagjr  with  her  baby  daughter  and  husband's  father,  to  visit  her  family. 

She  had  just  finished  a carpet,  and  so  she  was  rewarded  by  being  taken  to  her 
parents  village.  The  Sakaltutan  people  were  expecting  them  much  earlier,  and 
they  were  worried  that  someone  might  be  dead. 

15  May  1986,  Elbasi 

Zeynep  said  they  travel  frequently.  When  they  finish  a carpet,  their  father 
takes  them  to  Kayseri,  Ardig  and  Karacivek  to  visit  his  sisters.  They  spend 
about  20  to  25  days  there. 


It  is  not  acceptable  for  younger  women  without  children  or  with  young  children  to  travel 
alone  by  bus.^  So,  either  a man  or  an  older  woman  escorts  them  on  the  way  to  and  from  their 
village.  UsuaUy  four  to  five  person  groups  travel  together,  including  men,  women  and  children. 
Older  women  can  and  do  travel  alone  to  visit  both  their  natal  villages  and  the  villages  into 
which  their  daughters  are  married.  When  we  visited  households  for  conducting  scheduled 


6 They  do  not  need  a man  to  chaperon  them,  if  they  have  a chance  to  ride  in  a private  car. 
Most  women,  mcludmg  young  ones,  and  girls,  did  not  even  tell  their  husbands,  fathers,  or 
rothers,  when  I gave  them  rides  to  Kayseri,  to  the  women’s  clinic,  or  when  we  drove  all 

" I was  actually  surprised  by  their  independence,  when  they 
pped  e car,  so  at  they  could  also  go  for  a ride,  or  get  treatment  in  the  women's  clinic. 
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interviews,  more  often  than  not  there  would  be  some  kin  of  at  least  one  of  the  household 
members  from  another  village  or  one  household  member  -a  wonum  or  a man-  would  be  out  in  a 
town  or  another  village,  visiting.  Women  almost  always  visited  their  married  daughters 
during  their  childbirth  or  if  they  got  ill.  Daughters  visited  their  natal  households,  with  or 
without  their  husbands,  during  religious  holidays,  for  wedding,  circumcision  and  funeral 
ceremonies,  and  when  their  parents  became  ill.  And  usuaUy,  the  villagers  looked  forward  to 
making  use  of  any  opportunity  they  could  get,  to  travel  among  villages  to  visit  their 
consanguineal  and  affinal  kin. 

1 May  1986 

Bekir,  Kamil  Yekta's  daughter  Tahire's  son  was  visiting.  Tahire  married 
Bayram  Yalvag,  who  was  the  son  of  Sami  Bora's  father's  sister,  ame,  Bahar, 
who  went  gelin  to  Cevlik  from  Sakaltutan.  In  gevlik,  both  Tahire  and  Ahmet 
died.  Their  son  Bekir  stopped  by  to  say  "gozunaydin"  for  Nevin's  baby. . . . 

I went  to  the  ev  where  there  were  guests  from  K61ete,Nevin's  mother,  sister, 
sister's  daughter,  brother's  wife  and  younger  brother's  fiance's  mother),  for 
gozaydini  for  Nevin's  birth.  They  brought  lots  of  gifts,  mainly  clothing  for 
^giil.  Nevin's  brother' s wife  Gamze  and  sister  were  helping  food  preparation. 

They  were  like  at  home,  quite  comfortable.  Her  sister's  daughter  Esra,  a girl 
about  14  years  old,  was  walking  around  in  the  yard. 

30  May  1986 

Seyhan  said  she  visited  Aydan,  her  daughter  in  Tomar2a,  frequently.  I asked 
how  she  went.  "I  take  the  bus  and  go,"  she  said  casually.  Aydan  is  about  7 
months  pregnant,  now.  Seyhan  is  making  clothing  for  the  babv.  She  will  take 
them  to  Tomarza  before  the  birth. 


Naming  children  is  a clue  to  the  importance  of  matrilateral  relations.  Quite  a number  of 
informants  told  me  that  they  named  their  children  after  matrilateral  kin,  although  the  first 
bom  children  are  almost  always  named  after  patrilateral  kin.  One  man  emphasized  that  he 
was  named  after  his  mother's  brother  and  not  after  his  father  even  though  both  had  the  same 
first  name.  Several  men  1 have  heard  about  in  the  region  were  given  nicknames  after  their 
mothers.  Especially  in  cases  of  polygyny  or  serial  monogyny,  children  who  reside  with  their 
fathers  are  associated  with  their  mothers  through  their  nicknames.  Kamil  from  Gesi,  an  eighty 
year  old  man  in  1986,  was  called  by  everyone  "FaHk,"  a distortion  of  his  mother's  name  Fatma. 

Utilizing  kinship  networks  for  finding  jobs  and  training  is  very  common  in  the  villages. 
Young  village  men  and  boys  trace  any  possible  link  to  begin  working  in  construction  sites  as 
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apprentices  and  unskilled  workers  (qirak  and  amelya)  and  later  to  be  trained  as  tilers  (karo- 
fayansqi).  Those  who  introduce  a young  man  to  his  first  labor  migration  can  be  his  father's 
brother's  daughter's  husband,  his  mother' s brother,  or  someone  who  is  not  related  to  him 
through  kinship.  Depending  on  the  opportunities  available,  individuals  associate  themselves 
with  their  either  patrilateral  or  matrilateral  kin,  or  both,  and  furthermore,  this  association 
changes  in  time  and  context.  The  very  complex  relationships  caused  by  close-kin  marriages  help 
this  shift  in  assoaations.  Case  after  case,  I have  entered  in  my  fieldnotes,  such  "opportunistic" 
associations. 


24  May  1986 

Tahire  s husband  Kamil  is  from  Siileymanli.  Bilgin,  his  mother's  brother  and 
wife's  father,  said  "kendi  koyunu  hiq  sevmez  (he  does  not  like  his  own  village 
at  all]"  and  that  he  considers  himself  Sakaltutanli  (from  Sakaltutanj.  His 
mother,  and  his  wife  Tahire's  father's  sister,  Bahar  was  a Sakaltutan  girl  and 
Suleymanli  gelin.  When  people  ask  Kamil  where  he  is  from,  according  to 
Bilgin,  he  says  he  is  from  Sakaltutan. 


3 May  1986 

Kinship  relations  are  extremely  complicated.  Tahire  and  Cahit  will  go  to 
Anlara  to  get  some  infertility  treatment,  when  Cahit  comes  back  froin  Saudi 
^abia.  They  have  close  kin  in  Aitkara  who  will  help  them  out.  "Agabeyimin 
boast  [my  brother's  sister],"  Tahire  described  to  me  the  "close  kin."  Tahire's 
mother  was  married  previously  and  had  a son  by  her  first  husband.  Her  first 
husband  had  a daughter  by  another  wife  he  had.  That  daughter,  Tahire's  half 
brother's  half  sister,  will  accommodate  them  in  Ankara  and  help  them  with 
their  medical  problems,  as  her  "close  kin." 


Several  established  households  have  close  economic  relations  with  the  wife's  kin  group, 
even  if  they  do  not  live  in  the  same  village.  They  sham  various  means  of  production,  mostly 
machinery  and  labor.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  women  to  spend  considerable  amounts  of  dme  in 
their  parents  households  and  villages  during  "high  season." 


15  May  1986,  Elbasi 

Bayram's  wife  Gullu  was  not  at  home.  She  was  at  her  parents'  yayla  in  Avun 
dagi,making  cheese.  She  left  that  morning,  and  would  be  back  either  in  the 

not  wpf  She  goes  to  yayla  frequently,  unless  the  girls  are 

not  weaving  a Wge  carpet.  When  she  goes,  she  stays  as  long  as  10  days  She 

^ ® Soes  to  the  yayla  again,  if 

th^  IS  more  work  - making  cheese  for  her  household,  or  for  her  parents' 

time  thL  longer  at  a 

time.  The  children  were  at  home;  I talked  to  them. . . . Every  summer,  fofabout 

^ "'Other  and  father,  to  their 

mother's  natal  household  ...  to  help  out  with  the  harvest. 
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Daughters'  relations  with  their  natal  households  may  include  sending  money  to  their 
parents  especially  if  they  live  in  Western  Europe  and  have  a good  income.  Daughters' 
contributions  may  be  classified  as  gifts.  They  are  usually  not  on  a regular  basis  and  not  very 
common,  unlike  the  sons'  more  regular  contributions. 

18  February  1986,  Elbasi 

Mvhtafs  daughter  was  in  Germany.  She  will  be  coming  in  July  for  vacation, 
izne  gelecek.  Her  husband  is  dead.  She  has  three  children,  eldest  6 years  old. 

She  sends  home  money  from  time  to  time:  this  year  she  sent  T.L.  400  000.  She 
doesn't  work  but  gets  pensions.  She  has  kayin  biraders,  husband's  brothers, 
there.  Muhtar' s son  is  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Every  month  he  deposits  a check  and 
transfers  to  a bank. 

Villagers'  identification  of  their  kinship  relations  depend  highly  on  the  context.  The  more 
links  they  manipulate,  the  better  their  chances  are  for  getting  around.  For  the  same  purpose, 
they  have  to  dismiss  the  'black  sheep"  from  their  networks.  So,  while  kinship  relations  are 
negotiated  and  even  constructed  through  different  channels,  patrilineal  ones  may  not  always  be 
acknowledged. 

21  March  1986 

In  the  eo,  I talked  to  Rengin,  Kamil's  wife  and  I got  some  demographic 
information  about  her  natal  family,  including  all  her  siblings,  dead  and  alive. 

Later,  when  I compared  the  data  with  Paul's  old  genealogies,  I noticed  that 
she  had  not  mentioned  Tarik  Yalniz,  her  youngest  brother.  Paul  said  that  he 
was  some  kind  of  a black  sheep  in  the  family.  Is  that  why  Rengin  omitted  him? 

In  summary,  kinship  relations  are  one  way  of  forming  networks  which  the  villagers 
manipulate  for  a variety  of  reasons,  including  social  control,  to  make  a living  in  the  villages, 
and  finding  jobs  in  towns.  Matrilateral  and  affinal  ties  are  as  valuable  assets  as  patrilineal 
ones.  And  there  are  no  static  kinship  relations. 

Intra-Househnld  Relations 

Separation  of  a family  and  establishment  of  a new  residential  household  is  not  always  a 
necessary  or  satisfactory  condition  for  income-pooling.  This  is  especially  important  in  terms  of 
gender  relations  where  the  wife  has  a lesser  say  in  the  household  as  to  how  much  of  his  income 
the  husband  will  pool  in  the  household  they  share  and  how  much  in  other  households.  As  a 
result  of  men  s out  migration  and  wage  income  outside  the  house  -as  opposed  to  women's 
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subsistence  production  and  home-based  paid  income—  usually  men  have  more  control  over  the 
amount  of  income  they  pool.  Most  men  do  send  remittances  from  international  migration  back  to 
the  village,  or  towns  where  their  households  have  migrated  to,  but  not  necessarily  all  to  the 
household  they  'belong'  to.  Leaving  aside  the  "personal  expenses"  —which,  in  a few  cases 
include  alcohol,  drugs  and  gambling-,  three  significant  "rivab"  to  their  households  are  their 
brothers',  parents'  and  other  wives'  households  (see  Double  Membership . . . , below). 

Income  Pooling  and  Power  Relations  Within  the  Household 

Concerning  the  debate  over  income  pooling  versus  maintaining  separate  accounts  within  the 
households  (see  Chapter  2),  I focus  my  observations  on  four  points.  I wcmt  to  consider  first,  the 
"ideal"  and  "stated"  practice.  Ideally,  the  household  is,  indeed,  an  income  pooling  unit.  The 
members  normally  do  not  and  should  not  have  separate  accounts.  One  of  the  questions  in  our 
scheduled  interviews  was  about  women's  independent  income.  Neither  men  nor  women 
perceived  their  "independent  income"  as  such,  even  when  they  had  control  over  their  labor  and 
income.  For  most  men  and  women  it  was  not  even  a relevant  question.  It  was  not  relevant 
whether  the  husband  or  the  wife  kept  the  household  purse  and  it  was  not  relevant  whether 
the  carpet  merchants  paid  the  father  or  the  mother  for  the  daughters'  weaving.  After  all,  it 
was  the  same  household  budget  and  it  was  spent  for  all  of  their  food  and  needs. 

29  May  1986 

I asked  Bingiil  about  her  "independent  income."  Once  more,  I have  noticed  that 
this  is  an  irrelevant  question.  Yes,  she  has  independent  income,  but  she  doesn't 
perceive  it  as  such.  TTiere  is  no  such  thing  as  individual  income,  neither  for 
women  nor  for  men:  The  minimum  unit  is  the  household.  What  do  they  do  with 
the  money?  Eve  harciyok  iste...  CeQim...  Tiip,  seker..  [We  spend  it  on  the  house, 
you  see...  Subsistence...  The  bottled  gas,  sugar..]."  Women  do  carry  money,  but  it 
is  for  the  use  of  the  household.  Bike  supported  Bingiil,  "ayrimiz  gayrimiz  yok 
[we  have  all  things  in  conunonj,"  and  ask^  me  if  I keep  my  money  separate  from 
my  husband's.  She  recognized  that  our  budgets  were  separate  now,  since  we  were 
not  together  during  my  fieldwork,  but  when  we  were  together? 

Throughout  the  research  period,  the  norm  struck  me  as  a powerful  one  because  not  only  were 
individuals  who  did  not  pool  income  into  their  constituent  households  criticized  by  other 
villagers-usually  in  the  form  of  gossip  by  both  women  and  men,  but  also  I ran  into  some  women 
who  were  self-critical  about  not  pooling  their  income. 
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I do  not  give  him  (her  husband]  any  money,  not  even  an  allowance,  not  even 
cigarette  money.  I know  I am  bad  because  I do  not  obey  him.  But  I became  like 
this  because  of  him.  Believe  me  Ayse,  I was  not  like  this  when  I first  married 
him.  I turned  out  to  be  very  bad. 

My  second  formulation  about  intra-household  relations  of  income-pooling  is  that  all 
household  members  do  not  have  equal  access  to  the  redistributed  income.  Usually  senior  men  and 
women  household  heads  and  sometimes  junior  migrant  laborers  have  control  over  not  only  the 
portion  of  the  income  they  pool  and  its  consumption,  but  also  over  the  cash  income  of  other 
household  members.  The  least  privileged  members  in  the  household  in  the  access  and  control 
profile  are  the  young  in-coming  gelins,  brides,  not  vis-a-vis  men  in  the  household,  but  their 
kaynanas,  husbands'  mothers.  They  have  access  to  labor  (!)  but  not  control  over  it.  The  villagers 
accept  this  casually  as  a fact  of  life,  although  they  usually  criticize  unfair  kaynanas. 

10  June  1986,  Elbasi 

There  were  some  guests  in  Bahar  and  Bahri  Vacit's  house,  including  a new  gelin 
who  married  out  to  Ekrek  from  Elbasi,  last  year,  to  the  eldest  son  of  a 
household.  So  she  was  the  first  gelin  in  the  household.  She  was  visiting  her 
home  village  for  bayram,  the  Ramadan  holiday.  We  were  sitting  in  the  large 
kitchen /living  room  and  talking  to  Bahar,  our  host,  who  was  busy  making 
dough  and  roiling  the  sweets.  She  was  very  authoritarian  but  at  the  same  time 
tender  and  caring,  giving  advice  to  the  new  gelin,  coidident  of  being  the  most 
experienced  woman  in  the  room.  It  is  difficult,  she  said  to  be  the  first  gelin  in  a 
house.  And  supported  her  statement  with  a proverb:  "Tandirin  harini  ilk 
ekmek  alir  [It  is  the  first  bread  that  calms  down  the  fire  in  the  oven]." 

Actual  income  pooling  in  a household  is  also  related  to  the  renowned  "manipulative" 
techniques  associated  with  women  in  the  relevant  literature  - the  "weapons  of  the  weak"  which 
are  used  to  get  things  done  without  necessarily  being  involved  in  open  conflict.^  It  is  not 


7 

vast  literature  on  "women's  power"  includes  a critique  of  "androcentrism"  in 
conventional  anthropology,"  especially  in  the  ways  power,  control,  and  decision-making  have 
been  defined.  Rogers  compared  the  "felt  lack  of  pxiwer"  and  "forms  of  female  power"  among 
European  peasant  women  (1975);  Ardener  invited  anthropologists  to  study  women's  "muted 
structures"  (1975);  and  numerous  writers  examined  the  "female  sources  of  power"  in  different 
societies  (for  reviews  see  Reiter,  ed.  1975,  Remy  1979,  Friedl  1979,  Gruenbaum  1987  and  Moore 
1988,  among  others). 

Particularly  in  the  Middle  Eastern  and  Mediterranean  literature,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  emphasis  on  "public  and  private  politics,"  women's  "informal  political  and 
economic  roles"  as  a result  of  their  "access  to  certain  types  of  information  and  their  position  in 
the  communication  network,"  and  their  power/status  derived,  paradoxically,  from  being  a 
powerless  woman'(Riegelhaupt  1967: 124,  anrong  Portugese  peasants;  Friedl  1967,  among  Greek 
villagers;  Aswad  1967  and  Benedict  1974  in  Turkey;  Ginat  1982,  among  Palestinians  in  Israel; 
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surprising  that  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  many  women  utilize  the  same  techniques.  However,  I 
found  "manipulation"  to  be  more  complex,  more  "relational,"  and  "cultural,"  rather  than  being 
women  s power."  Both  men  and  women  employ  the  same  technique  when  they  break  the  norm  of 
income  pooling  into  the  household  collective  fund.  Both  keep  quiet  about  it.®  I have  witnessed 
cases  where  women  purchased  items  for  their  daughter's  ceyiz  or  cloth  for  themselves  with  the 
money  they  have  secretly  saved.  I have  even  heard  about  cases,  which  my  informants  told  me  to 
be  quite  common,  where  kaynams  and  gelim  conspired  to  sell  potatoes  from  their  household 
kitchen,  the  collective  consumption  fund,"  again  secret  from  the  men  in  the  household,  to 
provide  some  cash  for  buying  a few  meters  of  basma,  print-cloth,  from  the  village  vendors. 

But  women  are  not  alone  in  employing  the  secretive,  manipulative  techniques.  Men,  who 
keep  part  of  their  income  for  maintaining  a mistress  in  town  or  sending  money  to  their  second 
wives  do  not  discuss  it  with  their  wives;  try  to  hide  it  as  far  as  they  can,  and  if  it  becomes 
public,  they  either  deny  it  or  keep  quiet.  The  techniques  are  similar;  manipulative,  secretive 
and  avoiding  confrontation.  They  underlie  not  only  the  marital  relationships,  but  various  forms 
of  inter-personal  relationships  outside  the  boundaries  of  households.  In  their  relations, 
including  their  relations  with  their  spouses,  villagers  are  justifiably  suspicious,  secretive,  and 
even  evasive  and  cunning  because  they  do  not  have  access  to  the  same  resources,  because 
information  is  power  and  because  they  are  fully  aware  of  it. 


Altorki  1986,  aiTiong  the  Saudi  elite  in  Jiddah,  to  name  a few).  Nelson  concluded  that,  "when 
we  examme  the  literature  of  the  Middle  East  on  women  done  by  women,  our  ethnographic  image 
o women  and  power  is  considerably  different  from  that  of  the  male  ethnographers"  1974: 561). 

Actually,  some  recent  consumer  research  in  the  United  States  have  also  questioned  the 
va  idity  of  pint  drasions  made  by  couples.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  concept  of  'household 

so-called  joint  decisions.  CiHng  Park  (1982: 
III  inf  ml!?  fi  decisions  that  appear  to  involve  both  husband  and  wife 

are  "otjnacte  pindy  at  all;  instead  the  individuals  pursue  their  own  decisions,  while 

? numnuze  co^ict,  in  a recursive,  discontinuous  process,"  and  continued,  "while 

^ actuaUy  pursued  a 

fhlnnah  •'^cremental  strategy/  the  main  goal  of  which  was  to  'Middle 

gh,  keeping  the  marriage  going  whatever  the  actual  decision  reached"  (Wilk  1989:  29). 
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In  decisions  which  directly  involved  all  household  members,  however,  such  as  household 
economy  and  migration,  all  household  members  spend  lengthy  discussions  on  the  pros  and  cons. 
The  influence  of  particular  members  in  those  discussions  depend,  partly,  on  their  personalities. 
28  April  1986 

About  household  migration  to  Kayseri,  Sami  says,  "Qocuklar  gelse  bir 
konusmamiz  olur  (if  children  come,  we'll  have  a talk  about  itj,"  to  decide 
whether  they  will  migrate  or  not.  There  is  no  such  notion  of  father's  absolute 
authority. 

26  May  1986 

Although  Elif  is  nonliterate,  she  has  something  to  say  about  everything  that  is 
^ing  on  in  the  household  and  village  economy.  She  carries  a whole  lot  of  money 
in  her  bosom.  She  knows  how  much  money  her  husband  makes,  how  much  he 
owes,  and  to  whom.  She  knows  with  whom  Salih  does  business.  And, 
apparently,  she  tells  Salih  what  to  do  in  crises.  When  the  man  who  was 
sleeping  woke  up  to  complain  about  Salih  who  had  been  postponing  his  debt,  the 
way  Elif  talked  to  him  was  just  amazing.  She  gave  him  a lecture. 

Salih  has  been  in  Adana  for  a month,  waiting  to  get  his  money  in  return  for  a 
herd  of  sheep  he  had  sold  for  T.L.  7.5  million.  Elif  says  there  are  nine  men  all 
together  waiting  at  this  man's  door,  to  get  a total  of  T.L.  80  million.  The  man,  or 
the  company  in  Adana  resells  the  herds  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I asked  why  the  nine 
men,  including  Salih  were  not  paid  in  time.  Elif  s answer  was  sharp:  "Do  you 
know  how  much  interest  that  80  n\illion  brings  in  a month?"  "So,"  I asked,  "is 
the  man  holding  on  to  the  money  to  make  profit  out  of  it?"  "Of  course!"  Elif 
said,  certain  of  herself.  Salih  owes  half  a million  to  the  man  from  Kayseri  the 
man  waiting  for  him  in  the  room;  T.L.  120,000  to  Sefa  Vacit  of  Mengicek;  and 
less  than  a hundred  thousand  to  another  man.  "That's  all,"  Elif  said,"but  he  is 
owed  much  more.  He  has  lost  two  million  liras  just  last  year  in  Saudi  Arabia." 

Ust  year  he  sent  his  yegen  (sister's  son)  from  Suleymanli  to  Saudi  Arabia  to 
sell  a herd  of  sheep.  The  Arabs  did  not  pay  his  money.  There  were  also 
individuals  from  various  villages  who  did  not  pay  for  the  animals  they  had 
already  received,  showing  various  excuses.  "Salih  gives  senets  when  he  owes 
money,  but  he  does  not  ask  for  documentation  for  his  credits,"  Elif  said. 


Elif  is  on  Salih's  side  when  economic  matters  are  concerned,  such  as  debts.  But 
she  does  not  defend  him  in  every  issue.  When  I asked  if  he  ever  had  a 
construction  related  occupation,  she  responded  vehemently:  "he  wouldn't  fix 
evOT  the  smallest  thing  in  the  house  which  needs  repairing,  and  wouldn't  care 
if  the  house  collapsed  on  him." 

Finally,  access  to  cash  increases  the  chances  of  controlling  the  amount  of  income  to  be 
pooled,  whereas  denying  an  optimum  amount  of  labor9  is  not  very  easy  because  it  is  too  obvious 


noRa/"  income  that  are  pooled  into  the  household  fund,  Friedman 

K^on'pJ^t^s ^ Research  Group  on  Households  and 

oductton  Process,  mcludes  labor  along  with  other  resources  (see  Chapter  2). 
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to  hide.  The  more  individuals  have  access  to  cash,  the  more  they  can,  at  least  potentially, 
"steal"  from  the  collective  fund.  Both  men  and  women,  but  mostly  men  because  in  most  ra<«»s 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  access  to  cash,  use  this  "chance."  One  good  example  is  the  case  of 
Remzi  and  his  polygynous  wife  Bahar's  household  in  Germany.  They  both  work  in  German 
factories  and  have  separate  accounts  in  addition  to  their  shared  household  pool.  Remzi  sends 
part  of  his  income  to  his  first  wife  and  children  in  Sakaltutan,  partially  supports  his  parents' 
household  in  the  village,  contributes  a substantial  amount  to  one  of  his  brothers'  business  in 
Antalya  and  helps  out  his  other  brother,  the  black  sheep  of  the  family,  who  gets  into  trouble 
with  gambling  and  drugs.  Bahar  invests  her  savings  in  apartments  in  Antalya  and  Istanbul, 
independently  planning  for  her  and  her  children's  future. 

Unequal  Distribution  of  Resources  and  Benefits 
Descent  and  inheritance 

Commenting  on  inheritance  practices  in  the  villages  in  1949-51,  Stirling  vm>te,  "a  simple 
division  of  land  between  sons  seems  to  have  been  the  normal  customary  procedure"  (1965: 122). 
About  the  widov/ s share,  he  wrote,  "occasionally,  the  division  is  postponed  until  after  the 
mother's  death.  Otherwise  the  widow  simply  lives  with  one  son  without  taking  a definite 
share  - she  may  of  course  own  land  in  her  own  right  which  passes  to  the  household  in  which 
she  lives  - or  in  other  cases  a widow  appears  to  have  accepted  a non-legal  compromise 
arrangement  for  her  own  lifetime"  (1965:123).  And  about  daughters'  inheritance,  Stirling  wrote: 
questions  about  the  rights  of  daughters  are  not  so  easily  or  consistently  answered.  They  are 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  but  'sometimes  they  do  not  take'"  (1965: 121).  Niyazi  Berkes  (1942), 
too,  discussed  daughters  who  were  voluntarily  giving  up  their  shares,  in  Ankara  villages.^® 

The  villagers  in  the  1950s  were  aware  of  both  the  Seriat  according  to  which  daughters 
inherit  half  the  share  of  sons  and  the  Turkish  Civil  Code  which  recognize  daughters  and  sons 

Mohsen  (1967)  in  a study  of  women's  rights  in  Awlad  'Ali,  a semi-nomadic  tribe  of  the 
western  desert  of  Egypt,  found  that  women  secured  the  protection  and  backing  of  their  kin 
groups  by  "forfeiting"  their  inheritance  rights. 
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as  equal  heirs  (Coulson  and  Hinchcliffe  1978,  Magnareila  1973, 1988)  .However,  according  to 
Stirling,  the  general  claim  of  the  villagers  to  live  by  the  Seriat  does  not  affect  their  conduct  of 
inheritance  (1965:  122);  and  "the  only  rules  which  can  be  legally  enforced  are  those  which  are 
least  followed,  the  Turkish  Civil  Code"  (1965:  120). 

The  general  situation  was  not  changed  very  much  by  1986.  The  "normal  customary 
procedure  applied  in  most  cases.  In  cases  of  household  migrations  from  the  villages,  the 
brothers  who  remained  in  the  village  worked  the  whole  land,  sometimes  giving  part  of  the 
harvested  crop  to  their  brothers  living  in  towns. 

Usually  daughters  inherit  land  and  own  property  only  if  they  do  not  have  any  brothers. 

But  there  are  exceptions.  Including  the  exceptions  and  the  ones  who  do  not  have  anv  brothers, 
many  women  do  own  land.  The  land  owned  by  a woman  is  part  of  the  household  land.  It  is 
worked  by  the  household  members,  according  to  the  division  of  labor.  Several  large- 
landholding  households  in  Sakaltutan  actually  obtained  their  land  through  women. 

3 May  1986 

The  houses  Bayram,  Balkan,  Sinan  and  Seyhan  Saba  are  living  in  now,  were 
all  inherited  from  Bayram's  mother  Elif  (from  "Avanogullari").  She  inherited 
the  land  from  her  father  because  she  did  not  have  any  brothers. 

7 May  1986 

The  house  in  which  Rahmi  lives  now  was  built  in  1961-62  on  his  first  wife 
Goniil's  mother's  land.  He  also  purchased  some  of  the  land  from  his  first  wife's 
mother's  sister  in  return  for  T.L.  200.,  then. 

20  March  1986 

Radye's  mother's  father  was  iqguveysi,  he  was  Tahire's  second  husband.  So 
Radye  keeps  on  saying,  conscientiously,  "my  mother's  mother's  house,"  not  her 
mother's  father's. 

Stirling  gave  several  examples  of  land  disputes  about  inheritance  which  arose  "out  of  the 
claims  of  daughters,-"  and  he  added:  "these  claims  are  generally  admitted  to  be  formally 
valid,  but  they  are  by  no  means  always  accepted  or  enforced"  (1965: 123). 

The  importance  of  land  inheritance  has  changed  greatly  since  the  1950s.  And  by  1986, 
women  were  fully  aware  of  their  legal  inheritance  rights,  according  to  which,  daughters  and 
sons  are  equal  heirs.  Yet,  most  daughters  did  not  inherit  land  from  their  fathers  if  they  were 
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married  out.  They  voluntarily  gave  up  their  shares.  But  the  ones  who  married  within  the 
village  did  expect  to  inherit. 

26  February  1986 

Gokhan  Ercan  said,  "tapular  bende  [I've  got  the  titles),"  of  the  land  that  was 
left  from  their  father.  "I  have  three  elder  sisters,"  he  said  who  did  not  claim 
their  rights  over  the  land;  “varisler  var..  ama  almadilar  [there  are  heirs  . . . 
but  they  did  not  take)." 

9 May  1986 

I asked  Bahar  if  she  inherited  land  from  her  father.  No.  Land  is  not  divided. 

Presently  her  brotheri s son  is  keeping  and  plowing  it.  She  didn't  seem  to  have 
any  negative  feelings  about  it. 

Most  younger  women  I talked  with  mentioned  that  they  had  legal  rights  to  their  father's 
or  grandfatheri s land,  which  they  expected  to  inherit.  What  was  surprising  for  me,  was  the 
double  standard  in  their  attitudes  concerning  women's  inheritance,  depending  on  their 
individual  or  household  benefits. 

21  June,  1986 

For  the  time  being,  Ali  and  Gulcan  do  not  have  any  land.  Gulcan  is  certain  that 
they  will  inherit  the  10  doniim  land  Sami  Baran  owns,  because  her  husband  is 
their  only  son.  From  Vadt  Ozhan,  her  father's  father,  she  does  not  expect 
much,  not  because  she  is  a woman,  but  because  there  are  too  many  mereseci 
(mirasci,  heirs).  She  says  Vadt  Ozhan  has  over  100  donum  land  ...  but  with  all 
his  children  and  grandchildren,  their  share  is  going  to  be  very  little. 

Daughters  expectations  and  legal  rights  to  inherit,  however,  have  led  some  men  (and 
probably  women  too)  to  try  unconventional  solutions  in  order  to  exclude  them  from  the 
inheritance.  At  least  in  one  case  1 know  of,  an  old  man  arranged  a conspiracy  against  his 
daughters,  collaborating  with  his  sons.  His  wife,  the  only  offspring  of  her  parents,  had 
inherited  a considerable  amount  of  land  in  her  right.  When  she  became  ill  and  her  family 
realized  that  she  would  not  live  long,  her  husband  made  her  sign  some  documents  and  she  sold 
all  her  land  to  her  sons  before  she  died.  I learned  about  this  story  from  one  of  the  daughters 
who  was  kept  out  of  her  mother's  inheritance.  She  was  the  head  of  her  household,  her  husband 
had  suffered  a long-term  disease  before  he  died,  being  bed-ridden  for  several  years,  and  the 
whole  family  lived  in  poverty.  Knowing  that  she  could  have  inherited  quite  a bit  of  land  and 
could  have  lived  a more  comfortable  life,  she  felt  bitter  towards  her  father  and  her  brothers. 
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The  other  daughter  was  married  off  to  a wealthy  man  and  did  not  complain  about  her 
situation.  The  few  women  whom  1 talked  to  about  this  case  said  that  they  were  against 
excluding  daughters,  including  ones  who  benefited  from  that  exclusion  through  their  husbands. 
But  most  villagers,  both  men  and  women,  do  have  double  standards  about  who  should/would 
inherit  and  who  should/ would  not.  These  standards  are  formed  through  a complex  web  of 
arguments  involving  kinship  links  as  well  as  village  identity  and  unity. 

7 May  1986 

"Kaymnamin  dyle  bir  tarlalari  var  ki  . . . dayimda  ...  2-3  milyon  edecek 
tarlalari  var.  . . . Dayimda  daha  annemin  tarlalari  da  var  {My  mother's 
brother  has  quite  a lot  of  land  from  my  wife's  mother... about  2-3  million  liras 
worth...  He  also  has  land  from  my  mother,  about  140-150  doniims].  3 brothers 
divided  the  land  among  themselves  and  the  sisters  did  not  get  their  shares. 

"Annem  alsaydi  dtekiler  de  alacagdi  . . . baska  meresecilere  gitmesin  diye  . . . 

[If  my  mother  took  her  share,  the  other  sisters  would  have  taken  theirs,  too. . . 

[She  did  not  take  her  share]  so  that  the  land  would  not  go  to  other  heirs.)  For 
example:  One  of  his  mother's  sisters  is  married  in  Kanber,  if  his  mother  got  her 
share,  so  would  the  other  sister,  and  her  husband  from  Kanber,  a stranger, 
would  claim  rights  over  the  Sakaltutan  land. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  state  that  division  of  land  and  marriages  are  very  much 
related.  Stirling  told  me  that  this  connection  was  not  admitted  in  1950.  It  was  difficult  to  say, 
even  in  1986,  whether  the  division  of  land  was  among  the  criteria  parents  considered  to  decide 
about  their  children's  marriages.  I have  noted  only  one  case  in  Sakaltutan,  where  an  informant 
explicitly  told  me  that  the  reason  behind  a marriage  was  to  retain  the  family  land.  And 
according  to  one  of  my  informants,  land  was  a consideration  in  the  arrangement  of  marriages, 
more  in  the  past  than  in  the  present. 

7 May  1986 

One  reason  why  Rahmi  does  not  claim  rights  over  his  mother's  land  is  his 
daughter  Seyil:  “Kizim  var  iqinde  [My  daughter  is  in  it],"  he  said.  Sevil  is 
Kerime  s gelin.  "Bahn  Okan  did  not  have  a son,  he  only  had  Kerime.  And  she 
has  only  one  son.  That' s why  they  asked  my  daughter  for  him  ...  so  that 
someone  else  would  not  go  in  the  family  and  live  off  the  farms  and  such." 

8 May  1986 

I asked  if  it  was  common  to  give  and  take  gelins  for  land.  Nisa  said  it  used  to  be, 
but  not  any  longer. 

Even  if  land  was  not  a consideration  in  marriage  decisions,  once  there  was  a marriage  link 
between  two  households,  it  influenced  the  inheritance  patterns  and  the  division  of  land. 
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24  May  1986 

Bilgin  works  35  donums  of  land,  which  is  going  to  be  divided  among  six  siblings 
including  himself.  I asked  what  Kaan,  his  teenage  son,  would  do,  since  he 
doesn't  intend  to  go  to  secondary  school.  Will  he  go  to  work  in  town,  or  will  he 
stay  in  Sakaltutan  to  be  a farmer?  "There  will  not  be  much  land  when  it  is 
divided,"  Bilgin  answered.  I asked  whether  his  sisters  will  also  get  their 
shares.  "Bahar  almaz"  [Bahar  will  not  take,],  said  Bilgin,  certain  of  himself. 

Bahar  is  his  sister  whose  son  is  married  to  Bilgin's  daughter  Tahire.  He  said 
Bahar  would  give  her  share  to  Bilgin  and  Bilgin  will  get  14,  instead  of  7 
donums.  "Then",  I said,  "since  Kaan  is  your  only  son,  he'll  get  the  whole  14 
ddniims."  'Tahire  var!",  both  Bilgin  and  his  wife  Bingiil  exclaimed. 

When  women  who  inherit  land  in  one  village  are  married  out  to  another  village,  they 
usually  sell  it  to  a household  in  their  ancestral  village.  Tahire,  for  example,  married  out  to 
(^evlik  from  Sakaltutan.  Ridvan  and  Remziye,  who  were  separated  from  the  senior  household 
and  who  did  not  have  any  land  to  work,  bought  some  from  Tahire's  sons,  from  (^evlik. 
Education 

Both  education  and  occupation  opportunities  in  Elbasi  are  higher  than  they  are  in 
Sakaltutan.  First  of  all,  there  is  a secondary  school  within  Elbasi, and  children  who  get 
eight  years  of  schooling  are  encouraged  by  their  teachers  to  continue  to  study  in  Bunyan  high 
school  if  they  are  promising.  Historically,  there  is  a tradition  of  sending  off  boys  out  of  Elbasi 
for  education,  usually  to  Egitim  Enstituleri,  vocational  schools  to  train  elementary  school 
teachers.  Several  men  who  were  in  their  fifties  in  1986  had  studied  in  the  Pazaroren  Ogretmen 
Okulu,  a three  year  teacher  training  school,  after  elementary  school.  There  are  numerous  men 
from  Elbasi  who  were  trained  as  teachers  and  who  were  assigned  to  village  schools  all  around 
Turkey.  The  villagers  even  talked  of  a young  man,  who  was  trained  as  a chemical  engineer  in 
the  United  States,  remained  there,  and  probably  married  a 'foreigner.'  Although  markedly 
more  boys  are  sent  off  for  education,  there  are  also  several  cases  where  girls  were  sent  to 
boarding  schools,  usually  to  study  in  Kiz  Enstituleri,  vocational  training  schools  for  girls. 


Having  an  Orta  Okul  diploma  does  not  provide  children  with  standard  training  across 
Turkey,  although  the  curriculum  is  planned  centrally  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Several 
teachmg  positions  m the  Elbasi  Orta  Okul  were  open  in  1986,  and  some  classes  were  taught  by 
substitute  teachers  specialized  in  irrelevant  fields.  The  same  teacher,  for  example,  taught 
science,  physical  education,  religion  and  ethics,  and  technical  skills  (is  teknik). 
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Several  girls  who  had  completed  such  training  were  teaching  in  other  villages  during  our 
research  in  1986. 

Overwhelming  majority  of  Sakaltutan  villagers  have  had  at  most  five  years  of  formal 
education  at  the  only  elementary  school  in  the  village.  170  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
Sakaltutan  school,  all  of  whom  were  from  the  village.  There  were  between  25  to  35  students  in 
each  of  the  five  classrooms.  About  25  children,  almost  all  girls,  were  devamsiz,  did  not  attend. 
24  February  1986 

Kamile's  daughters  Tahire  and  Nuriye  are  both  non-literate.  They  both 
started  to  go  to  school,  but  were  taken  away  with  solely  economic  reasons, 
according  to  Kamile.  Her  husband  was  a migrant  worker  ("babalari  birakir 
kdra  giderdi")  so  she  worked  in  the  farm.  "Ci/f  surdiitn,  keser  keserledim. 

Turfan  biqerdik.  Nohut,  arpa  yolan  (I  plowed,  I did  weeding.  I used  to  scythe. 

You  also  pick  by  hand  garbanzo  beans  and  barley}."  Once,  she  came  home  to  find 
her  youngest  son  eating  his  excrement:  “Qocuk  evde  yalniz.  Pislemis,  pisligini 
yemis."  Tahire,  her  eldest  daughter  was  in  school  at  that  moment.  Kamile  left 
home  in  anger,  went  to  see  the  teacher  to  say  "salmiycam  qocugu  [I  will  not  let 
the  child  go  to  school],"  and  asked  the  teacher  if  their  children  eat  their 
excrement.  She  did  not  send  Tahire  back  to  school.  Nuriye,  they  say,  was  also 
taken  out  of  school,  so  that  she  could  weave  carpets. 

18  June  1986 

Koknar  and  Kasim  Battal's  daughters  are  not  properly  sent  to  school.  Kasim 
says,  according  to  his  wife  Koknar  "kizlar  okuyup  da  n'olacak  [why  should 
girls  go  to  school]?"  When  a school  teacher  came  to  remind  them  of  the  laws,  he 
said,  “yasalar  benim  qocuguma  mi  karisacak  (will  the  laws  interfere  with  my 
children]?" 

After  a campaign  for  adult  education  in  the  early  1980s,  many  women  who  attended  to  short 
courses  (AH  Okulu,  as  they  said)  in  the  village,  gained  minimum  literacy  skills.  They  were  all 
proud  to  be  literate.  And  the  ones  who  were  not  literate  blamed  their  fathers  and  the  social 
control  system  in  the  village,  as  well  as  poverty,  for  keeping  them  away  from  school. 

20  March  1986 

Both  Bike  and  Raciye  said  they  would  have  loved  to  be  literate,  but  they  were 
not  sent  to  school.  I asked  why  they  didn't  go  to  Ali  Okulu,  the  adult  literacy 
courses.  They  both  bombarded  me  with  complaints:  “biryere  salmazlar  [they 
would  not  let  us]",  "bir  gun  iki  giin  birinin  evine  git  gel,  o zaman  isin  bitti  senin. 

'Ah!  Ne  qok  gidiyor  geliyor.  Filan  filani  seviyor...'  Bizim  buraninki  o... 
dedikodusu.  Korkumuzdan  gidemeytk  kurban  oldugum  biyere  [if  you  go  to 
someone's  house  a few  days  in  a row,  you  are  finished.  They  say,  'Oh!  How 
frequently  she  is  visiting.  So  and  so  loves  so  and  so. . . ' Here,  that's  what  we 
have.  That  gossip.  We  can  not  go  anywhere,  my  dear,  because  of  fear]."  Raciye 
said:  "Simci  ben  derim,  valla  yalana  kulak  asma,  'Gavur  herif  beni  niye 
okutmadiysa?  derim  agama  [Now,  you  know  what  I say  —believe  me—,  about 
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my  father?  'Why  did  not  the  infidel  man  send  me  to  school?')."  She  intends  to 
send  her  daughter,  her  only  child,  even  to  secondary  school:  "fikrim  orta  okula 
da  gondermek  bunu."  The  reason  for  not  sending  Bike's  daughter  to  school  (and 
sending  the  boys  quite  late),  was  poverty:  "sw  defteri  kalemi  alacak  bir 
paramiz  yogudu  (we  did  not  have  the  money  to  buy  this  notebook  and  penal)." 

Although  women's  literacy  rate  has  increased  significantly  since  the  1950s  (see  Table  6-1), 
it  is  still  much  lower  when  compared  to  the  literacy  rate  of  men. 


TABLE  6-1 

SUMMARY  CTiANGES  IN  WOMEN'S  AND  MEN'S  UTERACY  RATES:  1950-1986* 
(Percentage  of  individuals  age  over  14,  who  are  literate) 


Location  Research  Year  Total  Women 


Village 

Sakaltutan 

Migrant 


1950 

22% 

1971 

55.3% 

1986 

74.2% 

1971 

83.1% 

1986 

88.3% 

Elbasi 


Village 


Migrant 


1950 

1971 

1986 

1971 

1986 


54.5% 

65.9% 

78.1% 

88.9% 

95% 


• For  sample  sizes,  see  Appendix  C,  Tables  C-1,  C-2  and  C-3. 


0 

16.7% 

55.3% 

31.7% 

69.8% 

0 

36.5% 

64% 

75% 

88.7% 


Men 

43.3% 

74.6% 

90.7% 

100% 

99% 

69.2% 

86.5% 

93.2% 

100% 

100% 


Legally,  teachers  and  the  principal  are  in  a position  to  enforce  compulsory  education,  to 
warn  parents  if  they  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  to  charge  them  fines  as  punishment, 
and  to  notify  the  Ministry  of  Education  if  the  parents  insist  on  keeping  their  children  away 
from  school.  Yet,  none  of  the  teachers  have  so  far  done  their  missions  beyond  reminding  the 
parents.  Some  villagers  were  thankful  that  the  teachers  were  closing  their  eyes  to  irregular 
attendance  and  absenteeism:  "Idare  ediyorlar  sagolsunlar!" 

Having  no  secondary  school  in  Sakaltutan,  education  beyond  primary  school  is  not  readily 
available.  But,  it  is  not  enough  reason  to  keep  children  from  education,  because  there  are  other 
villages  in  the  area  without  secondary  schools  and  without  even  regular  transportation  from 
which  children  commute  everyday  to  neighboring  villages  or  go  to  boarding  schools  for 
secondary  school  education.  Kurukoprii,  for  example,  is  one  such  village,  from  where  43  boys  in 
1986  attended  only  to  the  Basakpinar  secondary  school,  and  still  others  to  various  boarding 
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schcx)ls  in  Kayseri.  Having  a bus  running  through  the  village  once  an  hour  during  weekday,  it 
would  not  have  been  very  difficult  for  Sakaltutan  children  to  commute  to  a secondary  school 
either  in  Basakpinar  or  Tomarza,  or  even  in  Talas  and  Kayseri,  if  further  education  had  an 
important  place  in  both  the  economic  and  ideological  transformations.  Sending  off  boys  to  other 
villages  or  Kayseri  for  secondary  school,  however,  is  extremely  rare,  and  for  further  education, 
even  rarer.  Girls  are  never  sent  out  of  Sakaltutan  for  education.  Recep,  a return-migrant  from 
Germany,  accepted  only  primary  school  education  for  girls.  "If  there  was  a secondary  school  in 
the  village,  it  would  be  'normal,'"  he  said,  "but  we  cannot  send  girls  outside  the  village." 

It  was  clear  for  the  villagers  that  education  beyond  primary  school  was  totally  useless. 
"There  are  high  school  graduates  in  Turkey  who  work  as  porters,"  a man  said,  "what  good  is  it 
to  have  education?"  Another  compared  the  income  of  migrant  workers  in  Saudi  Arabia  who 
could  make  as  much  as  300  Rials  a day,  with  the  salary  of  a state  official  and  the  minimum 
wage,  which  was  about  T.L.  50  000  per  month  and  concluded  that  the  villagers  were  only  being 
rational  by  not  wasting  in  time  in  school. 

Children  of  migrant  households  in  towns  continue  schooling  as  long  as  they  are  'interested,' 
whether  they  are  boys  or  girls,  although  there  is  some  pressure  on  girls  to  quit  after  high  school 
and  to  marry.  Although  in  most  migrant  households,  both  mothers  and  fathers  verbalize  their 
desires  for  their  children's  education,  more  often  than  not  the  objective  conditions  are  not  there 
to  realize  it.  In  those  households  where  men  work  in  constructions,  an  unpredictable  and 
unstable  job  whether  they  are  wage-earners  or  tasarons,  subcontractors,  the  sons  begin  'helping' 
their  fathers  in  their  spare  time  which  requires  leaving  their  books  right  after  school  and 
running  to  the  construction  site  to  start  the  second  part  of  their  'double-day.' 

I know  of  only  one  woman  among  all  Sakaltutan  migrants  (and  none  from  Elbasi)  with 
university  education.  o^e  woman  completed  Law  School  and  was  practicing  in  Ankara. 

Since  women  who  were  linked  to  Sakaltutan  through  their  matrilateral  kin  were  not 
included  in  the  research,  even  if  there  were  such  university  educated  women,  they  would  have 
been  left  out. 
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There  were,  however,  several  university  educated  men  among  the  household  migrants  from 
both  villages,  most  of  whom  had  studied  engineering. 

With  household  migration  to  towns  and  to  Western  Europe,  the  inequality  between  men's 
and  women's  education  did  not  decrease.  While  girls  were  sent  to  school  and  became  literate, 
higher  education  still  was  not  usually  seen  as  a benefit  for  daughters.  In  fact,  the  differential 
education  between  girls  and  boys  increased  among  household  migrants  in  both  Turkish  towns 
and  western  Europe.  In  the  summer  of  1989, 1 met  Ozcan  and  Kamil  in  Antalya.  Their  parents 
were  in  Germany.  Ozcan,  who  was  two  years  younger  than  Kamil,  was  sent  to  Turkey  at  the 
same  age  at  which  Kamil  was  sent,  when  she  completed  the  second  year  of  secondary  school. 
But  unlike  her  brother  who  was  sent  to  Turkey  for  high  school,  to  prepare  better  for  the 
university  entrance  examinations,  and  further  education,  Ozcan  was  sent  to  be  married.  She 
stayed  in  Antalya,  in  the  house,  most  of  the  time,  did  the  household  chores  when  Kamil  went 
to  school.  When  I met  her  she  was  engaged  to  one  of  their  kin,  mother's  mother's  sister's  son,  in 
Sakaltutan.  After  eight  years  in  Germany,  she  was  preparing  to  be  a bride  in  the  village.  She 
did  not  know  how  to  weave  carpets  and  she  had  no  experience  in  agriculture  nor  in  tending  and 
milking  animals.  As  we  were  talking,  her  father' s brother' s wife  who  was  present  pointed  out, 
before  1 asked,  that  there  were  "double  standards"  in  their  family  in  terms  of  sending  girls  and 
boys  to  school. 

Inter-Household  Relations 

Conflicts  in  'Double  Membership'  and  Extra-Household  Obligations 

Income  pooling  obligations  in  more  than  one  household  among  fraternal  households  and 
double  membership  of  an  individual  lead  to  conflicts  among  other  members  of  both 
households.  Even  if  households  are  separated,  the  loyalties  between  brothers,  and  fathers  and 
sons  continue  and  constitute  some  sort  of  an  obligation  to  pool  income  in  more  than  one 
households.  The  conflicts  are  usually  between  the  woman  and  her  husband's  patrilineal  kin. 
When  Bahri,  Aycan  and  Rustem  decided  to  open  a toptan  bakkaliye,  'wholesale  grocery  store,' 
and  when  Rustem  started  to  send  most  of  his  remittances  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  his  brothers 
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instead  of  his  wife,  she  became  bitter  about  it.  On  the  one  hand  she  would  try  to  rationalize  it, 
but  on  the  other,  she  was  sullen.  She  refused  answering  his  letters,  and  when  he  came  in  his 
summer  vacation,  she  acted  distant  and  cold:  “soguk  durdum." 

Frictions  that  stem  from  conflicting  obligations  are  very  common,  within  households  and/or 
lineages.  Almost  every  household  was  involved  in  such  conflicts,  and  my  fieldnotes  throughout 
the  research  are  full  of  cases  that  exemplifies  them. 

24  February  1986 

Cahit  Doruk's  eldest  son  Kemal  is  married  to  Riiya,  who  is  not  liked  in  the 
family.  They  are  almost  kiis,  not  in  talking  terms.  "Ruya  has  a bad 
temperament,"  says  Tuna,  her  husband's  brother's  wife,  who  is  still  not 
^parated  from  the  extended-family  household,  "she  creates  a reason  to  fight. 

'Don't  come  to  my  house,'  she  says.  She  swears  at  our  father-in-law  if  he  opens 
his  mouth,  she  cusses.  They  do  not  get  along  well  at  all."  I asked  about  KemaTs 
reaction.  "She  is  usuaUy  quiet  when  her  husband  is  in  the  village.  But  when  he 
goes,  she  begins  fighting  again.  She  does  not  let  them  in  her  house."  There  were 
at  least  two  economic  dimensions  to  the  conflict  The  house  Ruya  and  her 
children  live  in  was  built  by  Cahit  Doruk  and  his  sons,  in  addition  to  Kemal's 
contributions.  They  believe  they  have  rights  on  the  house.  Also,  Rflya  claims 
that  Kemal  sends  money  to  his  father's  household  from  Saudi  Arabia, 
although.  Tuna  says,  he  doesn't.  It  is  clear  that  the  conflict  stems  from  the 
discrepancies  between  the  expectations  in  multi-  and  single-family  households. 

20  June  1986 

There  s^ms  to  be  a very  'typical'  conflict  between  Sami's  wife  Kansu  and  his 
brother  Cemal  and  father  Ekrem.  Sami  bought  an  arsa  in  Antep  and  made  the 
title  in  CemaTs  name.  According  to  their  father  Ekrem,  Kansu  savs  that  the 
area  should  be  sold  because  it  is  not  worth  anything.  Yet  Ekrem  believes  that 

she  doesn't  want  Cemal  to  own  it.  He  told  his  sons  not  to  listen  to  Kansu  and  not 
to  sell  the  arsa. 

There  seems  to  be  an  ideological  shift  from  a 'lineage-centered'  to  a 'nuclear-family- 
centered'  mentality  where  men,  or  rather  men's  kin,  are  more  "conservative,"  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  not  willing  to  give  up  the  "traditional"  ways,  whereas  young  wives  are  "modem,"  in 
the  sense  that  they  participate  in,  and  support  this  change.13 


because^  the  contention  that  women  tend  to  be  more  "conservative"  than  men 

men  are.  I have  come  across 

question,  and  the  interests  of  the  individuals  involved.  May  be  women  are  against  change  if 
Sis,™.  -n-vahveL.  because  .he  ^ St'S; 
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Frictions  are  common  when  sons  have  loyalties  to  their  parental  households,  even  if  they 
have  to  help  out  with  their  widowed  mothers  who  live  alone  in  one-person  households. 

6 June  1986 

Radye  and  Tahire  discussed  the  quarrel  between  Gullu  and  her  son's  wife  Suna. 

There  are  rumors  about  Suna's  leaving:  “'qikariml'  demis."  Suna  was  fixing  the 
floors  and  walls  of  her  house.  Gullii  asked  for  cement  to  fix  her  room.  I couldn't 
follow  the  logic,  but  apparently  some  conflict  arose.  Salman,  Nuriye  and 
Olcay,  Giillu's  other  son  and  daughters,  also  mixed  in  the  quarrel.  They  were 
supposed  to  leave  for  Adana,  that  morning.  But  Olcay  stayed  and  took  Gullii  to 
the  house  in  yukari  mahalle,  upper  ward,  the  one  Latif  has  recently  fixed. 

Radye  knew  Suna  version  of  the  story,  and  Tahire  was  on  Guild's  side.  They 
discussed  for  quite  a long  time,  defending  their  sides. 

The  villagers  are  involved  in  the  conflicts,  holding  the  side  of  either  one  party,  exerting 
some  soda!  pressure  on  them  to  resolve  the  conflicts.  But  the  social  pressure  does  not  necessarily 
work.  The  sides  have  complex  relations  to  the  parties  involved,  forming  their  soda!  networks, 
frequendy  friends,  neighbors,  but  mostly  patrilineal  kin  groups.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
conflicts  are  not  always  between  a man's  wife  and  his  patrilineal  kin,  but  also  between  the 
members  of  the  two  sets  of  patrilines,  the  wife's  and  the  husband's. 

24  May  1986 

According  to  Bilgin,  his  brother  Salman  couldn't  make  much  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

All  he  had  was  gone:  "kaynim,  kumara  yedirdi  [he  let  it  wasted  in  gambling, 
by  his  wife's  brother]." 

Here,  I am  not  interested  in  questioning  the  reliability  of  the  informants  or  the  validity  of 
the  events  they  damned  to  have  taken  place.  My  point  is  that,  the  villagers  do  recognize 
kinship  obligations  outside  the  household,  and  that  these  obligations  cause  friction  both 
within  the  household  and  within  the  sodal  networks  of  the  individuals  involved. 
Inter-Household  Relations  in  'Reproduction' 

Fernand  Braudel  Center' s Research  Group  on  Households  and  Production  Process  maintained 
that,  as  opposed  to  the  previous  larger  units  of  reproduction  of  the  labor  force,  such  as  the 
"conununity,"  the  household  "spedalizes"  in  the  capitalist  system,  as  the  responsible  unit  for 
reproduction,  and  that,  the  unit  of  reproduction  narrowed  down  to  a smaller  unit  as  a result  of 
increasing  commoditization,  to  ensure/ regulate  the  mobility  of  resources,  espedally  labor  (see 
Chapter  2).  As  opposed  to  this  consideration  of  the  household  as  an  isolated  unit  of 
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consumption  in  capitalist  societies,  Wong  (1984)  among  others  emphasized  the  importance  of 
inter-household  relations  including  the  reproduction  of  its  individual  members.  She  focused  on 
the  importance  of  kin  nehvorks,  patron-client  ties  and  transfers  to  poor  households  in  "times  of 
crisis"  which  are  otherwise  "incapable  of  assuring  their  own  reproduction"  (1984: 56). 

In  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  not  only  in  times  of  crisis  but  through  all  phases  of  life, 
households  rely  on  one  another  for  support,  for  both  production  and  the  reproduction  of  labor 
force.  Furthermore,  this  is  not  limited  to  the  poor  households.  Poor  households  may  rely  on 
these  transfers  for  their  livelihood  whereas  wealthier  ones  use  them  for  surplus  accumulation. 
Part  of  these  "reproductive  relations"  which  are  interwoven  with  the  relations  of  production 
and  are  difficult  to  differentiate.  They  include,  among  others,  food  sharing,  health  care  of 
household  members  and  household  animals,  general  education,  training  of  children  for 
agricultural  and  non-agricultural  occupations,  and  marrying  off  children.  All  these  spheres  of 
reproduction'  may  and  do,  require  support  in  one  way  or  another,  from  a network  of  relations 
outside  the  household.  Especially  in  relations  among  komsular,  'neighbors,'  a very  inclusive 
category,  I observed  and  noted  numerous  examples  of  inter-household  relations,  both  in  times  of 
crises  and  in  everyday  life.  When  a cow  is  in  labor,  for  example,  if  the  household  members 
cannot  manage  to  deUver  the  calf,  a neighbor  comes  and  spends  the  whole  night  if  necessary. 

24  February  1986 

When  Bike  went  to  Kijmiet  Baran  to  take  the  milk,  she  was  baking  bread,  so 
the  stove  was  on.  Bike  took  two  eggplants  with  her  to  put  on  the  stove  for 
cooking.  So  that  she  would  not  light  the  fire  in  her  house  for  only  two 
eggplants. 

24  February  1986 

While  we  were  visiting  the  Doruk  household  Tahire  showed  up.  Our  host 
Kamile  and  Tahire  are  close  kin,  although  I could  not  figure  out  how  exactly 
they  are  related.  Tahire  says  she  keeps  her  cheese  for  the  winter  in  Kamile's 
kitchen  and  storage. 

24  April  1986 

I decided  to  go  downstairs  to  the  kitchen  and  talk  to  Kezban,  who  seemed  to  be 
very  friendly  at  the  door.  She  was  busy  cooking  manti.  Altin,  whom  I had  met 
before,  apparently,  lives  close  by.  She  was  there  in  the  kitchen,  helping 
Kezban.  ^ ° 
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2 May  1986 

Apparently  this  is  the  dung  ntaking  season.  They  use  kasnak,  a wide  hoop,  for 
molding  the  dung.  Every  household  does  not  have  a kasnak  so  they  share  it 
among  kin  and  neighbors.  Dung  cakes  are  piled  in  the  yard. 

7 May  1986 

We  had  lunch.  Lentil  soup,  cacik,  yogurt,  rice  and  homemade  bread.  Zerezekli 
is  too  sick  to  make  dough  now,  so,  Bihter,  her  neighbor,  make  it  for  her  once  a 
week. 

A joking  comment,  once  Elif  made  about  their  busy  household  is  a good  indication  of  how 
child  care  can  be  shared  with  almost  anyone  and  is  not  limited  to  the  household: 

28  May  1986,  Sakai  tutan 

Salih  was  muhtar  for  four  years,  around  1966.  Then  Sefa  Zahit  Nadir  was  the 
hd(qi.  There  would  be  lots  of  guests  and  gendarmes  in  the  house.  Elif  said  the 
gendarmes  "brought  up"  her  two  sons  Kemal  and  Bahri.  The  gendarmes  would 
swing  their  cradle,  when  Elif  was  preparing  food  for  the  guests. 

Although  neighbors  see  one  another  more  frequently  than  others,  inter-household  relations 
are  not  limited  to  neighbors,  nor  members  of  kin  groups.  First  of  all,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  members  of  different  households  interact  because  they  are  kin  or  neighbors,  since 
households  from  the  same  kabile  are  usuaUy  located  close  by.  Then,  villagers  -mostly  women- 
walk  from  one  ward  to  the  other,  up  to  20  minutes  between  two  households,  to  visit,  to  make  an 
arrangement,  or  to  borrow  an  equipment  or  seeds.  Theses  are  either  kin's  households  or  just  an 
acquaintance'  with  whom  they  have  reciprocal  relations.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a woman  at 
home,  if  she  is  not  busy  whth  a particular  task  or  if  others  have  not  already  come  to  visit  her. 
With  all  this  visiting  and  sharing,  the  household  cannot  be  defined  as  the  unit  of  reproduction. 

Migration  has  increased  inter-household  dependency.  In  two  situations,  households 
increased  whose  members  did  not  co-reside  for  extended  periods  of  time  - kinship  relations 
took  over  the  co-residency  function  from  households.  In  migrant  households  in  Europe,  when 
both  husband  and  wife  work  in  factories  and  when  there  are  no  other  members  in  the 
household,  older  children  or  other  adults,  who  can  perform  "reproductive"  functions,  child  care 
becomes  a serious  problem.  In  such  cases,  the  couple  bring  their  young  children  to  the  village 
where  they  live  with  their  fathers'  kin  for  a few  years.  The  second  situation  where  members  of 
different  households  co-reside  and  where  kinship  constitutes  an  important  link  in  inter- 
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household  relations  is  in  the  context  of  pendular  labor  nugration.  Networks  for  finding  jobs, 
which  have  both  market  and  non-market  dimensions  involve  dynamic  processes  of  negotiating 
networks  and  of  redefining  relations.  Accommodation  of  pendular  labor  migrants  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  their  migrant  kin  who  live  in  those  towns  (see  chapter  10).  And  ironically,  as 
a result  of  the  entrance  of  capitalist  relations  which  led  to  men's  long  term  labor  migrations, 
inter-household  relations  increased  between  "grass  widows"  and  other  households. 

Summary 

My  observations  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  are  at  odds  with  the  premise  that  intermediate 
sized  households  have  replaced  the  reproductive  functions  of  larger  units  such  as  the  more 
egalitarian,  non-market  communities  and  kinship  groups.  First  of  all,  there  is  a vast  amount  of 
interaction  between  and  among  households  for  assuring  their  reproduction;  and  second,  these 
interactions  are  fairly  complex  which  deserve  a better  focus  than  a mere  description  as  "non- 
market,"  egalitarian  relations. 

When  we  examine  kinship  relations,  obligations  and  duties,  neither  in  Sakaltutan  nor  in 
Elbasi  have  they  declined.  Kabiles,  patrilineal  groups  as  they  were  described  by  Stirling, 
certamly  lost  their  importance  as  political  groups  since  the  1950s,  but  the  meaning  of  kabile 
was  changed  by  1986,  to  widen  the  individual's  kinship  network  and  to  include  matrilateral 
and  affinal  kin.  in  identifying  themselves,  in  seeking  not  only  prestige  but  also  job  opportunities 
in  towns,  and  in  economic  cooperation,  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  villagers  (and  migrants  who 
lived  outside  the  villages)  utilized  their  kinship  relations  in  a flexible  and  comprehensive 
definition  of  kabile.  Even  in  one  case  of  blood  feud  in  Sakaltutan,  which  was  supposed  to  be  an 
agnatic,  kabile  affair  in  1950,  the  avenge  was  sought  by  a matrilateral  kin. 

Both  intra-  and  inter-household  relations  are  deeply  influenced  by  the  importance  of 
kinship  relations  outside  the  household.  Both  women  and  men  maintain  their  extra-household 
relations.  Married  women  maintain  their  relations  with  their  natal  households  (whether  they 
are  located  in  the  same  village  or  not)  through  frequent  visits,  by  helping  them  in  agricultural 
work  or  even  by  sending  money  if  they  are  employed  in  western  Europe.  They  have  the  security 
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of  going  back  home"  in  a conflict  with  their  husbands  or  husbands'  parents.  Unlike  the  cases 
where  women  are  uprooted,  dislocated,  and  isolated  from  their  natal  households  as  a result  of 
vinlocal  post-marital  residence,  especially  women  who  marry  within  their  villages  remain  as 
individuals,  and  in  this  sense,  they  are  not  defined  or  dominated  by  their  husbands.  This 
explains  why  girls  and  their  parents  prefer  village  endogamy,  marriage  into  close-by  village, 
or  places  with  regular  transportation  (see  Chapter  11).  In  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  these 
relations  continue.  With  increased  male-out  migration  in  Sakaltutan,  however,  which 
decreased  women's  labor  obligations  in  single-family  landless  households,  women's  relations 
with  and  their  labor  input  into  their  natal  households  increased. 

Men,  too,  maintain  their  extra-household  kinship  obligations.  Although  most  send 
remittances  from  international  migration  back  to  their  households,  they  also  contribute  to  the 
households  of  their  brothers  and  parents.  However,  as  a result  of  men's  out-migration  and  wage 
income  outside  the  house  -as  opposed  to  women's  subsistence  production  and  home-based  paid 
income-  usually  men  have  more  control  over  the  amount  of  income  they  pool.  Moreover,  in  a few 
cases,  they  have  other  wives  or  "personal  expenses"  including  alcohol,  drugs  and  gambling, 
which  their  wives  cannot  control.  In  conclusion,  although  both  men  and  women  do  have  extra- 
household  obligations  and  relations,  reliance  on  wages  outside  the  house  and  the  village 
increased  the  value  of  men's  income-pooling  and  decreased  women's  control  and  say  in  the 
household  as  to  how  much  of  their  income  the  husbands  (or  sons)  will  pool  in  their  households. 

There  are  two  patterns  in  households  decision-making  where  there  are  both  adult  men  and 
adult  women,  which  can  be  observed  simultaneously.  Most  decisions  are  made  individually  by 
both  men  and  women,  as  "disjointed,  unstructured,  and  incremental  strategies,"  using 
manipulative  techniques,  being  secretive  and  avoiding  confrontation.  In  major  issues  such  as 
household  migration  to  a town,  however,  a decision  is  reached  in  the  household  after  long 
discussions  among  the  members.  As  I wiU  also  discuss  in  Chapter  11  under  "Husband-Wife 
Relationships,"  husbands  and  wives,  as  well  as  other  household  members,  have  detailed 
information  on  the  economic  activities  they  are  not  directly  responsible  for.  So  far  as  decision 
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making  is  concerned,  there  are  no  major  differences  in  gender  relations  between  Sakaltutan  and 
Elbasi  households. 

Land  inheritance  patterns  and  education  give  an  indication  of  men's  and  women's  access  to 
and  control  of  resources  and  benefits.  The  land  inheritance  tradition  in  rural  central  Anatolia, 
contrary  to  both  the  Islamic  doctrine  and  the  provisions  of  the  secular  Turkish  Civil  Code, 
favored  sons  and  excluded  daughters.  The  exceptions  included  women  without  brothers  and  the 
ones  who  were  married  in  their  own  villages.  By  1986,  although  the  number  of  exceptions 
increased  and  daughters  were  aware  of  their  legal  rights,  the  general  pattern  remained  the 
same.  Because  of  land  scarcity  in  Sakaltutan,  there  was  not  much  land  to  claim  anyway,  and  in 
Elbasi,  women  preferred  sociahmobility  through  hypergamy  (see  Chapter  11)  and  did  not 
show  much  interest  in  land. 

In  both  villages  literacy  levels  increased  since  the  1950s.  In  Sakaltutan,  the  percentage  of 
literate  villagers  15  years  old  and  over  increased  from  22  per  cent  in  1950,  to  over  55  per  cent  in 
1971,  and  to  over  74  per  cent  in  1986.  In  the  Elbasi  village  sample,  the  rate  of  change  was  less 
drastic;  yet  the  percentage  of  literate  villagers  were  higher  in  1986.  Although  both  men's  and 
women's  literacy  rates  increased,  this  sharp  rise  was  largely  due  to  the  increase  in  women's 
literacy  rates.  In  1950  there  were  virtually  no  literate  women  in  the  two  villages.  By  1986,  over 
55  per  cent  of  Sakaltutan  women  and  64  per  cent  of  the  sampled  Elbasi  women  had  basic  Uteracy 
skills.  Literacy  rates  among  migrant  women  were  even  higher  - almost  70  per  cent  among 
Sakaltutan  migrants  and  close  to  90  per  cent  among  Elbasi  migrants.  Gender  equality/inequality 
in  education  show  variations  in  the  two  villages,  as  well  as  between  villagers  and  migrants.  In 
Sakaltutan,  education  is  not  seen  as  a benefit  or  asset;  neither  for  men  nor  for  women.  We  can 
talk  about  equality  of  education  between  Sakaltutan  women  and  men,  at  the  compulsory 
primary  school  level.  Even  there,  there  is  inequality,  because  more  girls  are  taken  out  of  school 
before  they  complete  all  five  years.  In  Elbasi,  where  there  is  a secondary  school  in  the  village, 
the  inequality  increases.  More  boys  than  girls  are  sent  to  the  village  secondary  school  or  outside 
the  village  for  education.  Among  migrants  in  towns  and  western  Europe  now,  where  there  is  a 
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growing  number  of  university  educated  men,  I have  heard  of  only  one  such  woman  in  1986,  —a 
second  generation  Sakaltutan  migrant  in  Ankara  who  had  a law  degree—;  and  I met  a girl  in 
Antalya  in  1989,  who  was  attending  the  open  university  while  working  in  public  service.  From 
my  observations  1 can  safely  conclude  that  as  the  level  of  education  increases  so  does  gender 
inequality. 


CHAPTER? 

VILLAGE  AND  HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMIES 
A Quartered  Economic  Structure 

Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  are  characterized  by  a quartered  economy.  Agriculture,  weaving, 
construction  work  and  international  labor  constitute  the  four  major  economic  activities  that 
provide  income  to  the  village  households.  These  activities  are  interrelated  and  are  used  by 
different  households  in  different  combinations.  Availability  of  land  per  capita  in  the  two 
villages  and  in  households  is  one  important  factor  determining  in  what  combination  these 
income  sources  will  be  used. 

Village  and  Household  Land 

The  stage  in  'Household  Domestic  Cycle'  determined  the  amount  of  household  land  in 
Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  before  1949-1950,  when  both  villages  had  ample  land  (Stirling  1965). 
According  to  Stirling's  model  of  household  domestic  cycle,  at  the  first  stage,  as  sons  in  the 
household  grew  and  became  producers,  the  household  obtained  additional  pairs  of  oxen,  the 
land  cultivated  by  the  household  expanded,  and  not  only  the  wealth  but  also  the  political 
power  of  the  household  head  increased.  The  head  of  the  patriarchal  multi-family  household 
joined  the  village  elders.  The  death  of  the  patriarch  marked  the  second  stage  in  the  domestic 
cycle.  His  sons  shared  the  household  land  and  became  small  producers.  In  Sakaltutan,  this 
model  did  not  work  even  in  1949,  because  of  land  limitations.  Following  the  'Population 
Pressure  model,  Stirling  stated  that,  when  there  was  no  more  village  land  to  appropriate,  sons 
separated  from  their  father's  household  before  he  died  and  single-family  households 
appeared  which  showed  tendencies  of  both  pendular  and  household  migration  (Stirling  1974). 

By  1986,  the  percentage  of  landless  households  in  Sakaltutan  increased  to  375  from  less 
than  six  in  1949.  We  do  not  have  information  on  the  1950  land  distribution  in  Elbasi.  However, 
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in  our  1986  sample,  less  than  11  per  cent  of  the  village  households  were  landless.  (Table  7-1  and 
7-2  show,  respectively,  the  changes  in  land  distribution  in  Sakaltutan  from  1950  to  1986,  and 


the  comparisons  of  land  distribution  by  households  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  in  1986.)  Thus,  by 
1986,  Sakaltutan  was  more  differentiated  in  terms  of  land  distribution  than  was  Elbasi. 


TABLE  7-1 

CULTIVABLE  LAND  BY  HOUSEHOLDS  IN  SAKALTUTAN: 
(Percentage  of  Households) 


1950-1986 


Size  of  Landholding  (Decares) 


1949-1950* 


1986* 


None 
1-  10 
11-  30 
31-  60 
61-100 
101-160 
161-300 
Over  300 


5.8 

9.7 

8.7 
30.1 
30.1 
10.7 

4.9 

0.0 


37.5 
5.3 
9.2 

12.5 

11.8 

7.9 

9.9 

5.9 


N (100%) 


103 


152 


* Adapted  from  Stirling  (1965:  53). 

One  household  without  information  on  its  landholding  is  excluded  from  the  total. 


TABLE  7-2 

CULTIVABLE  LAND  BY  HOUSEHOLDS 
IN  SAKALTUTAN  AND  ELBASI  VILLAGE  SAMPLE:  1986 
(Percentage  of  Households) 


Size  of  Landholding  (Decares) 

Sakaltutan 

Elbasi 

None 

37.5 

10.7 

1-  10 

5.3 

1.8 

11-  30 

9.2 

10.7 

31-  60 

12.5 

21.4 

61-100 

11.8 

14.3 

101-160 

7.9 

12  5 

161-300 

9.9 

19  6 

Over  300 

5.9 

8.9 

N (100%)* 

152 

56 

One  Sakaltutan  household  without  information  on  landholding  is  excluded  from  the  total. 

Table  7-3  shows  the  distribution  of 

landholdings  by  household  size.  In  Sakaltutan,  sizes  of 

households  and  their  landholdings  are  somewhat  related. 

Over  50  per  cent  of  the  landless 

Sakaltutan  households  include  four  or  less  members,  and  over  53  per  cent  of  households  with 
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landholdings  larger  than  161  decares  of  land  include  8 or  more  members.^  In  Elbasi,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  lack  a clear  correlation  between  household  size  and  the  land  they  cultivate  or  own.  In 
fact,  all  landless  and  small  landholding  households  in  the  Elbasi  sample  consisted  of  5 to  7 

members;  and  the  households  owning/cultivating  over  300  decares  of  land  were  not  necessarily 
the  largest  ones. 


TABLE  7-3 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LANDHOLDINGS  BY  HOUSEHOLD  SIZE:  1986 
(Percentage  of  Households,  with  specified  number  of  persons  in  the  household) 

SAKALTUTAN 


Size  of 
Landholding 

1 

2-4 

5-7 

8-10 

over  10 

N* 

(100%) 

None 

1.8 

49.1 

38.6 

8.8 

1.8 

57 

1-  lODeccues 

25.0 

0.0 

37.5 

373 

0.0 

8 

11-  30  Decares 

0.0 

42.9 

28.6 

28.6 

0.0 

14 

31-  60  Decares 

0.0 

26.3 

52.6 

21.1 

0.0 

19 

61-100  Decares 

0.0 

16.7 

44.4 

33.3 

5.6 

18 

101-160  Decares 

0.0 

25.0 

583 

16.7 

0.0 

12 

161-3(X)  Decares 

0.0 

333 

133 

26.7 

26.7 

15 

Over  300  Decares 

0.0 

0.0 

55.6 

223 

223 

9 

ELBASI 

Size  of 

Landholding 

1 

2-4 

5-7 

8-10 

over  10 

IN 

(100%) 

1-  10  Decares  0.0 

11-  30  Decares  16.7 

31-  60  Decares  8.3 

61-KX)  Decares  0.0 

101-160  Decares  14.3 

161-300  Decares  0.0 

Over  300  Decares  0.0 


0.0 

16.7 

16.7 

12.5 

28.6 
9.1 

20.0 


100.0 

100.0 

50.0 

25.0 
37.5 

0.0 

27.3 

40.0 


0.0 

0.0 

16.7 

41.7 

50.0 
28.6 
63.6 

40.0 


0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8.3 

0.0 

28.6 

0.0 

0.0 


6 

1 

6 

12 

8 

7 

11 

5 


* C^e  Sakaltutan  household  with  unknown  landholding  is  excluded  from  the  total 
Total  may  not  add  up  to  100%  because  of  rounding. 


Similarly,  almost  87  per  cent  of  the  1986  households  that  owned  or  cultivated  between  161 
to  300  decares  of  land  in  Sakaltutan  were  multi-family  (or  larger)  households.  More  than  87  per 


Turkish  households  agree  with  Stirling's  1950 

finding  m ^kaltutan  and  Elbasi,  and  our  1986  Sakaltutan  findings.  Timur  found  a significant 
correlation  betwren  large-landholdings  and  'patriarchal-extended'  families.  Extended  family 

landholdings  (over  100  Decares)  but  only  23  per  cent  of  smill 
landholchn^  (1  to  10  decares).  TTie  flexibility  of  landholdings  as  defined  by  the  stal  of 
ouse  o omestic  cycle  is,  clearly,  limited  by  the  amount  of  available  land  in  the  village. 
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cent  of  the  landless  households,  on  the  other,  were  composed  of  single-families.  In  Elbasi, 
almost  67  per  cent  of  the  landless  households  were  single-family  households.  The  remaining  33 
per  cent  were  composed  of  single-families  with  addition  members,  but  there  were  no  landless 
multi-family  households.  The  correlation  between  larger  landholding  and  multi-family 
households  in  Elbasi  was  not  as  remarkable  as  it  was  in  Sakaltutan.  Still,  over  60  per  cent  of 
the  households  which  had  landholdings  larger  than  100  decares  were  composed  of  either 
multiple  families,  or  single  families  with  additional  members  (see  Table  7-4). 


TABLE  7-4 

HOUSEHOLD  TYPES  BY  LANDHOLDING  SIZES:  1986 
(Percentage  of  Households) 


SAKALTUTAN 


Size  of 
Landholding 

fragmented 

single- 

family 

single- 
familv  plus 

multiple- 

familv 

multiple- 

family-plus 

N* 

None 

3.6 

87.5 

1.8 

7.1 

0.0 

56 

1-  10  Decares 

25.0 

62.5 

12J 

0.0 

0.0 

8 

11-  30  Decares 

14.3 

64.3 

143 

7.1 

0.0 

14 

31-  60  Decares 

10.5 

42.1 

103 

36.8 

0.0 

19 

61-1(X)  Decares 

5.6 

44.4 

16.7 

27.8 

5.6 

18 

101-160  Decares 

8.3 

41.7 

8.3 

333 

8.3 

12 

161-300  Decares 

0.0 

26.7 

133 

46.7 

40.0 

15 

Over  300  Decares 

0.0 

33.3 

11.1 

44.4 

11.1 

9 

ELBASI 

Size  of 

single- 

single- 

multiple- 

multiple- 

Landholding 

fragmented 

familv 

familv  plus 

familv 

familv-plus 

N* 

None 

0.0 

66.7 

33.3 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

1-  10  Decares 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

11-  30  Decares 

33.3 

66.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

31-  60  Decares 

8.3 

50.0 

33.3 

8.3 

0.0 

12 

61-100  Decares 

0.0 

75.0 

0.0 

25.0 

0.0 

8 

101-160  Decares 

28.6 

0.0 

42.9 

14.3 

14.3 

7 

161-300  Decares 

0.0 

36.4 

36.4 

27.3 

0.0 

11 

Over  300  Decares 

0.0 

40.0 

40.0 

20.0 

0.0 

5 

* Households  with  unknown  types  and  landholdings  are  excluded  from  the  total. 


This  lack  of  correlation  between  the  sizes/types  and  landholdings  of  Elbasi  households 
parallels  the  widespreadness  of  renting  and  sharecropping  in  the  Elbasi  village,  as  well  as  the 
future  inheritance  rights  of  landless  households.  Almost  67  per  cent  of  landless  Elbasi 
households  had  inheritance  rights;  and  over  33  per  cent  were  sharecroppers.  In  Sakaltutan, 
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while  over  68  per  cent  of  the  landless  households  had  also  reckoned  land  inheritance  rights, 
the  percentage  of  sharecroppers  was  less  than  two. 

Keeping  in  mind  Stirling's  model  of  Household  Domestic  Cycle,  I should  note  that  the 
category  'landless'  is  not  a permanent  one,  that  can  translate  into  'landless  peasant.'  Depending 
on  the  stage  in  the  domestic  cycle,  a household  can  be  'landed'  after  being  landless  for  several 
years.  Espeaally  after  the  "tradition"  of  separating  from  the  parental  household  has  changed 
(see  Chapter  5),  there  are  more  and  more  young  single-family  households  in  Sakaltutan  which 
are  landless,  until  the  land  is  divided  after  the  death  of  the  patriarch.  I do  not  have  any 
information  about  the  land  use  rights  of  landless  Elbasi  villagers  in  1950.  But  the  tables  7-5  and 
7-6  show  the  land  use  rights  and  sharecropping  practices  in  landless  households.^  Majority  of 
both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  landless  households  have  future  inheritance  rights.  I can 
speculate,  however,  that,  while  the  amount  of  land  to  be  mherited  in  most  Sakaltutan  r^ses 
are  negligible,  it  is  more  promising  for  Elbasi  households. 


TABLE  7-5 

LAND  USE  RIGHTS  OF  LANDLESS  HOUSEHOLDS:  SAKALTUTAN 

(Pereentages  of  households)  


LANDUSE  RIGHTS 


Village 


1950 


Migrant 


Future  Rights* 

35.7 

47.5 

68.4 

17/  1 

772 

81  S 

Sharecropping 

7.1 

1.7 

1.8 

1 8 

Rights  + Sharecropping 

21.4 

_ 

1 8 

1 ^ 

Land  Dispute 

7.1 

_ 

2.3 

13.6 

Unknown 

28.8 

50.9 

29.8 

19.3 

100.1 


100.1 


100.0 


100.1 


100.4 


N 


14 


59 


57 


57 


132 


Future  rights  include  inheritance  rights  and  not  divided  land. 
All  percentages  do  not  add  up  to  1(X)  because  of  rounding. 


is  stilUhve  man^cnn  ^ husband's  father,  mother  or  another  kin 

f i^nagmg  all  the  land,  from  which  several  households  will  get  their  shares  once 

IS  divided.  In  sorne  cases,  usually  among  migrants,  individuals  have  le^  rights  over  land, 

have  thelLa?  nfT  households  do  not 

^brottrisTou^h^m  ^ "^Srant  households,  usually 

C household  in  the  village  manages  the  whole  land,  from  which  they  may  get  some 

nave  conservative  estimates,  are  m land  dispute  with  other  households-usuaUy  their  kin. 
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TABLE  7-6 

LAND  USE  RIGHTS  OF  LANDLESS  HOUSEHOLDS:  ELBASI 
(Percentages  of  households) 


Village 

Migrant 

LANDUSE  RIGHTS 

1971 

1986 

1971 

1986 

Future  Rights* 

62J5 

50.0 

53.8 

77.1 

Sharecropping 

\23 

16.7 

8.6 

Rights  + Sharecropping 

- 

16.7 

7.7 

8.6 

Unknown 

25.0 

16.7 

38.3 

5.7 

Total** 

100.0 

100.1 

100.0 

100.0 

N 

8 

6 

13 

35 

Future  rights  include  inheritance  rights  and  not  divided  land. 
All  percentages  do  not  add  up  to  1(X)  because  of  rounding. 


Both  sharecropping  and  renting  land  are  more  common  in  Elbasi  than  in  Sakaltutan. 
Sharecropping,  yari,  is  preferred  by  the  tenant  household  to  rent,  icar,  against  the  risk  of  poor 
yields,  because  in  sharecropping,  both  the  product  and  the  risk  are  shared.  On  the  other  hand, 
renting  land  is  more  profitable  for  the  tenant  household  if  the  crop  is  good,  since  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  rent  is  paid  as  rent.  The  negotiation  for  renting  or  sharecropping  has  to  be  made 
before  the  sowing  and  one  can  never  guess  how  the  yields  will  turn  out  to  be  that  year. 

There  is  a third  system  of  temporarily  cultivating  someone  else's  land  which  the  villagers 
call  tutu.  It  is  not  very  common,  but  it  exists.  The  way  one  of  my  informants  defined  it  for  me, 
tutu  resembles  pawning:  "dim  sild  ya.  . . lazimoldu  para.  . . Bana  4 000-5  000  lira  ver,  su  tarlayi 
2-3  sene  sur.  . . Elimde  param  olunca  parayi  veririm,  tarlami  alirim  [Let's  say  I am  in  hardship. 
. . I need  cash. . . Give  me  4 (K)0  or  5 (XX)  liras  and  work  this  field  for  a few  years. . . When  I get 
hold  of  some  money.  I'll  pay  you  back  and  get  back  my  fieldl." 

Agriculture  and  Non-aericultural  Wage  f iihnr 

Agriculture  is  the  core  activity  in  the  villages,  yet,  it  is  not  the  core  economic  activity,  as  it 
was  in  1949-51.  It  is  not  the  primary  source  of  income  for  many  households,  it  is  not  even  the 
source  of  subsistence  for  several  households,  and  not  the  primary  occupation  for  more  and  more 
villagers.  One  of  the  most  significant  changes  since  the  1950s  is,  a shift  from  a predominantly 
agricultural  existence  m most  households  to  a variation  between  households  in  terms  of  the 
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weight  of  agriculture  and  other  occupations  in  the  household  economy.  The  population  active  in 
agriculture  has  progressively  dropped  in  both  villages.  In  1986,  in  the  Elbasi  sample,  more  than 
80  per  cent,  and  in  Sakaltutan  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  households  had  at  least  one  source  of 
non-agricultural  income  (see  Table  7-7). 


lADLH  /-/ 

NON-AGRICULTURAL  INCOME  IN  VILLAGE  HOUSEHOLDS:  1950-1986 
(Percentage  of  households) 


Research 

Year 


Households 
with  non- 
agricultural 
income 


Households 
without  non- 
agricultural 
income 


N' 


Unknown 


Sakaltutan 


Elbasi 


1950 
1971  ** 
1986 

1950  •• 

1971 

1986 


67.3 

98.3 
92.8 

54.5 

78.2 

82.1 


32.7 
1.7 
7.2 

45.5 

21.8 

17.9 


98 

121 

152 

11 

55 

56 


5 

15 

1 

44 

3 

0 


Total  excludes  the  houwholds  for  which  non-agricultural  income  data  is  not  available, 
ercentages  may  be  misleading  due  to  the  large  number  of  unknown  cases. 


As  a result  of  the  availability  of  more  land  per  capita,  agriculture  in  Elbasi  plays  a more 

important  role  in  the  economy  than  it  does  in  Sakaltutan.  Since  the  1950s  there  is  an  increase  in 

landless  households  in  Sakaltutan  and  a strong  correlation  between  landless  households  and 

households  with  non-agricultural  income.3  In  Elbasi,  the  pattern  is  different.  In  1986,  less  than 

11  per  cent  of  the  Elbasi  households  were  landless,  as  opposed  to  the  37.5  per  cent  in  Sakaltutan 

(see  Table  7-2).  Non-agricultural  occupation  in  Elbasi  is  more  for  supplementing  agricultural 

production  rather  than  replacing  it,  and  providing  insurance  for  poor  yields. 

^e  harvests  of  1983, 1984  and  1985  were  disastrous;  one  year  was  a regional 
ack  of  ram,  but  two  years;  failures  were  caused  by  very  local  and  exertional 


3 However,  there  are  two  points  to  clarify.  First  of  all,  it  is  not  true  that  non-aericultural 
for  only  landless  or  small  landholding  households.  And  second  ifis  not  true 
hat  landlessness  push«  households  to  seek  non-agriculturel  income  souS  At  riiaefle^e! 
^rS^  Hn  “ " non-agricultuSl  income,  certainly,  stems  trom  afd 

H I'  non-agricultural  occupations  were  opened  at  rilkt  level 

separate  fronTthe  1^^ fT  junior  families  in  multi-family  households  to 

5,.  giving  up  .heir 
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late  frosts.  Households  with  other  incomes  weathered  the  storm,  with 
difficulty.  Small  farming  households  with  no  labour  to  export  suffered  very 
greatly,  forced  to  sell  their  animals,  which  form  an  essential  part  of  annual 
income,  and  unable  to  finance  inputs  for  the  normal  harvest  of  1986;  a bleak 
oudook  (Stirling  1988:  8). 

In  1986,  all  Elbasi  villagers  talked  about  the  poor  yields.  There  were  no  crops  for  the  last  three 
years:  Li<;  senedir  bitmedil  That  year  the  weather  was  alright,  but,  since  most  villagers  were  in 
serious  debt  from  the  previous  years,  they  could  not  afford  to  use  fertilizers.  Even  if  they  had  a 
good  harvest,  the  yield  would  be  4 to  1,  instead  of  5 to  1,  or  more.  "The  crop  is  loose,  free-running 
(.ekin  avarta)"  they  said. 

Thus,  when  we  compare  the  two  villages  in  terms  of  land  distribution  of  households  with 
non-agricultural  income,  we  see  that  more  than  70  per  cent  of  Elbasi  households  with  non- 
agricultural  income  in  1986,  owned  or  cultivated  between  31  to  300  Decares  of  land,  while  only 
about  40  per  cent  of  Sakaltutan  households  with  non-agricultural  income  had  that  much  land. 
In  the  Elbasi  village  sample  in  1986,  only  13  per  cent  of  the  households  with  non-agricultural 
income  was  landless  (see  Table  7-8). 


TABLE  7-8 

LANDHOLDINGS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  NON-AGRICULTURAL  INCOME:  1986 
(Percentage  of  Households  with  non-agricultural  income) 


Sakaltutan 

Elbasi 

None 

38.3 

13.0 

1-  10 

4.3 

2.2 

11-  30 

9.9 

8.7 

31-  60 

13.5 

23.9 

61-100 

10.6 

15.2 

101-160 

7.8 

10.9 

161-300 

9.2 

21  7 

Over  300 

6.4 

4.4 

N (100%)* 

141 

46 

from  the  total. 

on  landholdings  and  non-agnculturai  income  were  excluded 

An  examination  of  the  landholdings  of  households  with  income  from  specified  non- 

agricultural  activities  depict  the  same  picture.  In  Sakaltutan, 

over  52  per  cent  of  the 

households  with  income  from  construction;  over  57  per  cent  of  them  with  income  from  carpet 
weaving;  almost  56  per  cent  from  international  remittances;  and  almost  52  per  cent  of  the 
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households  with  income  from  other  activities,  have  either  no  or  up  to  30  Decares  of  land.  In  the 
Elbasi  sample,  well  over  40  per  cent  of  households  with  income  from  carpet  weaving  and 
construction  work,  on  the  other  hand  own  or  cultivate  over  101  Decares  of  land.  While  in 
Sakaltutan,  over  21  per  cent  of  the  households  with  income  from  international  remittances 
owned  over  101  decares  of  land,  in  the  Elbasi  sample,  there  were  no  large  landholding 
households  among  the  ones  who  sent  out  international  migrants  (see  Table  7-9). 

From  these  figures  we  can  draw  two  conclusions.  One,  in  most  Sakaltutan  cases,  various 
forms  of  non-agricultural  wage  labor  are  used  to  replace  agriculture,  whereas  in  most  Elbasi 
cases,  they  are  used  to  subsidize  agriculture.  And  two,  international  remittances  are  used  by 
large  landholding  Sakaltutan  households  to  subsidize  agriculture,  whereas  Elbasi  large 
landholding  households  rely  on  village-based  or  national  sources  for  non-agricultural  income. 


TABLE  7-9 

LANDHOLDINGS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  INCOME  FROM  SPECIFIED 
NON-AGRICULTURAL  ACnVITIES:  1986 
(Percentage  of  households  with  income  from  specified  activities) 


Size  of  Carpet 

Landholding  Weaving 


Construction  International 

Work  Remittances 


Others 


SaJL  IL 
0-30  Dec  57.2  23.3 

31-100  Dec  17.8  33.3 

Over  101  Dec  25.0  43.4 

Sak. 

52.2 

26.2 
21.6 

EL 

28 

24 

48 

Sak. 

55.7 

23.0 

21.3 

IL 

50 

50 

0 

gak. 

51.9 
22.2 

25.9 

EL 

40.0 

33.4 

26.7 

N (100%)*  28  30 

88 

25 

61 

4 

15 

27 

Hou^holds  without  informauon  on  the  size  of  landholding,  or  on  the  specified  non- 
agncultural  income  are  excluded  from  the  total. 

If  there  is  no  or  very  little  land,  the  villagers  have  no  other  option  but  to  engage  in  non- 
agricultural  activiHes.  Depending  on  the  demographic  composition  of  the  household,  members 
are  engaged  in  either  one,  or  any  combination,  of  different  forms  of  wage  labor.  But  in  landed 
households  with  no  agricultural  machinery,  too,  there  is  need  for  other  income.  The  villagers 
complain  that  the  expenditures  are  actually  more  than  the  agricultural  income.  They  not  only 
purchase  the  mput  but  also  have  to  hire  someone  for  plowing.  “Tarla  birsey  geHrmiyor  (the 
farm  does  not  bring  anything],"  they  say.  And  the  amount  of  land  a household  owns/cultivates. 
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of  course,  is  not  an  indicator  of  their  production,  as  some  land  is  on  slope,  not  suitable  for 
cultivation  ('belan',  as  the  villagers  say),  while  some  has  higher  yields.  For  the  wealthiest 
households  in  Sakaltutan,  the  villagers  said,  "their  land  is  worth  30  million  liras,"  which 
was  a neghgible  amount  when  the  70  per  cent  inflation  rate  was  considered.  When  the  income 
possibilities  from  international  migration  are  considered,  even  the  largest  landholding 
households  could  not  have  an  agricultural  income  that  is  comparable  with  non-agricultural 
income.  Depending  on  the  case,  the  worthwhile  income  is  through  carpeting,  construction  work 
in  labor  migration  to  towns,  or  international  migration  which  usually  but  not  necessarily 
involves  construction  work  (See  chapters  9 and  10). 

Men's  and  Women's  Wage  I iihnr 

Villagers  from  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  refer  to  men's  labor  migration  and  non- 
agricultural  income  generating  activities  out  of  the  villages  as  “kara  gitmek"  literally,  'to  go 
for  profits,'  and  '"esmflik."  Esnaf,  in  standard  Turkish,  is  an  occupational  category  that 
includes  small-scale  retailers,  craft  producers  and  artisans,  but  in  the  villages,  it  covers  all  non- 
agricultural  occupations  men  do  for  cash  income,  including  construction  work.  It  is  interesting 
that  kdr,  'profit,'  and  esnaflik,  'trade'  are  cognitively  categorized  with  migration.  Although 
agriculture  is  not  always  limited  to  subsistence,  and  carpet  weaving  is  not  done,  clearly,  for  the 
use  value  but  for  wages,  tliey  are  not  included  in  the  'profit'  and  'trade'  categories.  It  is  not  that 
labor-migration  and  construction  work  are  always  'profitable,'  leading  to  accumulation  beyond 
subsistence.  But  the  villagers,  in  both  Elbasi  and  Sakaltutan,  recognize  that  agriculture  and 
weaving  can  never  lead  to  accumulation,  while  labor  migration  to  towns  have  at  least  the 
potential  to.  Whether  it  is  agricultural  or  not,  work  done  in  the  villages  is  geqimlik,  for 
subsistence,  to  get  by.  Agricultural  work  is  not  considered  as  'work'  any  more  in  the  villages. 

"Ben  onu  hxq  isten  saymxyorum  [I  would  not  count  it  as  work),"  women  complained  about  their 
husbands'  agricultural  occupation,  and  added,  "esnafligi  olsal  (If  only  he'd  been  in  trades]." 

Between  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  there  is  a difference  in  the  preference  of  the  specific  wage 
work.  In  1986,  carpet  weaving  was  the  most  common  non-agricultural  wage  work  in  Elbasi, 
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providing  income  to  75  per  cent  of  the  households.  In  Sakaltutan,  on  the  other  hand, 
construction  work  in  both  Turkish  towns  and  abroad  was  more  common  than  carpet  weaving, 
found  in  88  per  cent  of  the  households  (see  Table  7-10). 


TABLE  7-10 

NON-AGRICULTURAL  INCOME  IN  VILLAGE  HOUSEHOLDS:  1986 
(Percentage  of  households  with  income  from  specified  non-agricultural  activities)* 


Non-Agricultural  Income  Source 

Sakaltutan 

Elbasi 

Carpet  Weaving 

70.0 

75.0 

Construction 

88.0 

71.4 

International  Remittances  ** 

83.6 

28.6 

Others 

69.2 

60.0 

* Includes  households  for  which  data  is  available  on  income  from  specified  activities. 
**  International  remittances  are  not  limited  to  the  year  1986.  It  includes  past 
remittances  in  the  household  history. 


From  the  perspective  of  the  household,  the  two  critical  differences  between  men's  and 
women's  wage  labor  are,  their  location  and  pay  (see  Chapters  10  and  11).  While  construction 
work  requires  pendular  migration,  carpet  weaving  is  village  based,  and  is  more  appropriate  for 
a village  with  more  land  and  interest  in  agriculture.  In  Elbasi,  availability  of  more  land  has 
influenced  negatively  the  prevalence  of  pendular  migration  and  men's  wage  labor.  While  all 
young  men  in  Sakaltutan  have  construction  skills,  many  yoimg  men  in  Elbasi,  especially  in 
households  with  adequate  land  and  carpet  weavers,  never  had  a chance  to  learn  such  skills.  In 
Sakaltutan,  with  an  already  high  percentage  of  landless  households,  there  is  no  peint  in 
preferring  a village-based  form  of  wage  labor,  especially  when  construction  work  and 
international  labor  migration  pay  better.  In  only  a few  households  in  Sakaltutan,  where  there 
is  no  or  very  little  land  and  no  adult  men,  weaving  is  the  only  source  of  income. 

Although  detailed  information  on  households  with  non-agricultural  occupations  was  not 
available  for  all  research  pjeriods  since  1950,  it  is  still  px)ssible  to  observe  certain  changes  (see 
Table  7-11). 
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TABLE  7-11 

NON-AGRICULTURAL  INCOME  IN  VILLAGE  HOUSEHOLDS 
FROM  SPECmED  ACTIVITIES:  1950-1986 
(Percentage  of  households  vyith  income  from  specified  non-agricultural  activities)* 


Research 

Year 

Carpet 

Weaving 

Construction 

Work 

International 

Remittances 

Other 

1950 

N/A 

61.7 

N/A 

45.6 

Sakaltutan 

1971 

N/A 

90.5 

unknown 

unknown 

1986 

70.0 

88.0 

83.6 

69.2 

Elbasi 

1971 

50.0 

66.6 

333 

60.0 

* 1 ^ 1 

1986 

75.0 

71.4 

28.6 

60.0 

* Includes  only  households  for  which  data  is  available  on  income  from  specified  activities. 


Carpet  weaving  which  was  non-existent  in  Sakai tutan  in  1949-50,  and  negligible  in  Elbasi, 
developed  swiftly  (see  Chapter  9).  The  percentages  of  households  with  income  from 
construction  work  increased  in  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  more  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  Income  from  international  remittances  dropped  in  the  Elbasi  village  sample  as  labor 
migrations  to  Western  Europe  slowed  down,  but  increased  in  Sakaltutan  when  pendular 
migrations  to  the  Gulf  States  replaced  the  ones  to  Europe  (see  Chapter  10).  Households  with 
income  from  other  occupations  (both  village  based  and  in  towns)  increased  in  Sakaltutan  from 
1950  to  1986,  and  remained  about  the  same  in  Elbasi  from  1971  to  1986  . In  summary,  there  has 
been  an  overall  increase  in  all  forms  of  non-agricultural  wage  work. 

Household  and  Gender  Division  of  Labor 
What  Do  Women  and  Men  Do? 

The  villagers  draw  the  line  between  men's  and  women's  responsibilities,  duties,  and 
decision  making  realms,  between  the  buyUk  disari  isleri,  'big  outside  works'  and  the  eoin  isleri 
'house  works.'  This  resembles  the  analytical  association  of  private-public  dichotomization  of 
tasks  with  women  and  men,  respectively.  'Big  outside  works,'  include  para  isleri,  'money 
matters,'  and  arranging  relations  outside  the  village  - bringing  in  money  to  the  household, 
purchasing  the  necessities  in  town,  and  Unking  the  household  members  with  public  institutions 
when  the  need  arises,  such  as  taking  them  to  hospitals,  and  registering  their  births  and 
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deaths.'*  However,  what  they  include  in  'house  works'  is  not  just  private  matters,  nor  do  they 
take  place  in  the  privacy  of  the  house.  As  one  of  my  informants,  an  older  senior  woman  in  a 
multi-family  household  defined,  'house  works'  includes  managing  income  and  expenses  {gelir- 

gider),  deadmg  about  profit  and  loss  (kdr,  zarar),  and  thinking  of  the  household  necessities 
ievin  eksigi  gedigi). 

The  tasks  undertaken  by  men  and  women  depend  on  the  season.  In  summer,  agricultural  work 
takes  up  most  of  the  time  for  both  men  and  women.  In  winter,  girls  and  women  weave  carpets,  if 
they  do;  and  men  clear  away  the  snow  on  the  roads  and  shovel  up  the  roofs,  if  they  are  in  the 
village.  If  there  are  no  men  in  the  household  women  do  whatever  is  necessary,  which  is  the 
case  in  many  households,  since  most  young  men  work  as  pendular  migrants  in  towns.  In  both 
summer  and  winter,  of  course,  women  do  domestic  work  and  mind  the  household  animals. 
Women  descnbe  their  work  in  five  categories:  tarla,  farmwork;  ahir  isi,  stable  work;  ev  fsz, 
house  work;  Qamasir,  laundry;  and  hali,  carpet.  Leaving  the  discussion  of  the  first  two 
categories  to  Chapter  9,  here  I will  describe  the  other  three. 

Ev  isu  housework,  is  the  most  inclusive  category.  It  involves  food  preparation,  cooking, 
baking  bread,  washing  the  dishes,  sweeping  the  floor  a few  times  a day,  making  beds  at  night 
and  folding  them  in  the  morning  to  make  a pile  at  one  comer,  picking  up  and  tidying  the  spreads 
on  the  divans,  which  needs  to  be  done  every  time  someone  sits  on  them,  and  doing  the  small, 
daily  laundry,  on  the  sallik  'porch'  or  in  the  garden.  In  Elbasi,  fetching  water  from  either  the 
public  fountain  or  the  household  pump  is  also  a part  of  eu  isf.  A few  women  in  both  villages 

had  sewing  machines,  which  they  and  their  neighbors  used  to  sew  and  mend.  But  usually 
mending  is  done  by  hand. 

Qamasir,  laundry,  excluding  the  small,  daily  laundry,  is  a separate  category,  probably 
because  it  is  organized  different  than  other  household  chores.  It  is  a time  consuming  and  boring 


resplS&I^XX'iti^rhome'^^^^^^  “ Susuriukby  Magnarella.  "Women  have 

household  in  dealings  with  the  external  w,5?d"  “ {) 
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task  when  women  do  it  individually  in  their  houses.  So  several  neighbors  usually  come 
together  by  the  pond  or  the  fountain  in  Sakaltutan,  and  the  Pinarbasi  spring  in  Elbasi,  to  do 
their  laundry  side  by  side,  to  make  it  a pleasant  experience.  Especially  washing  wool,  rugs, 
mattresses  and  pillows,  which  they  do  at  least  once  a year,  is  a 'communal'  activity. 

The  fifth  category  of  women's  work,  carpet  weaving,  is  the  most  significant  income 
generating  activity  women  do  in  the  household.  Depending  on  the  household  composition, 
economic  circumstances,  and  women's  agricultural  work,  carpets  are  woven  either  in  winter 
months,  as  in  most  Sakaltutan  weaving  households,  or  all  year  long,  except  for  a few  weeks' 
break  in  summer,  as  in  most  Elbasi  households.  This  1 will  discuss  in  Chapter  9.  Here,  I want  to 
stress  that,  for  an  analytical  categorization  of  men's  and  women's  tasks  in  Sakaltutan  and 
Elbasi,  we  cannot  use  the  dichotomizations  that  have  been  used  in  the  literature  between 
production  and  reproduction,'  or  'market  and  domestic  work.'  Both  men  and  women  take  part  in 
both  productive  and  reproductive  tasks,  as  they  are  involved  in  both  unpaid  and  paid  work.  In 
fact,  by  1986,  there  were  more  women  in  the  Elbasi  sample  who  had  non-agricultural  income 
generating  occupations,  namely  carpet  weaving,  than  had  men  (see  Table  7-12). 


TABLE  7-12 

SUMMARY  COMPARISON  OF  THE  CHANGES  IN  MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S 
NON-AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  VILLAGES:  1950-1986* 
(Percentage  of  women  and  men  with  non-agricultural  occupations,  ages  over  14)** 

Research  Year  Total  Population  Women  Men 


Sakaltutan 


1950 

25.9 

1971 

51.4 

1986 

79.3 

0.0 

51.1 

7.1 

80.0 

71.2 

85.6 

1950  8.8 

Elbasi  1971  gg  ^ 

1986 63^9 

For  sample  sizes,  see  Appendix  C,  Tables  C-4,  C-5  and  C-6. 

**  Villagers  whose  ages  are  unknown  are  excluded. 


14.3 

50.0 

64.8 


7.4 

64.1 

62.7 


Men  who  are  away  from  the  villages  most  of  the  year,  are  treated  like  guests  when  they 
come  back  home.  In  summer,  they  work  in  agriculture  during  the  harvest  season.  In  winter,  when 
they  are  not  m their  houses,  the  young  ones  'hang  ouP  with  other  men.  In  Sakaltutan,  they 
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stroll  up  and  down  the  highway  that  passes  through  the  village,  and  visit  with  their  kin  - 
alone  or  with  their  families;  in  Elbasi  they  also  spend  time  in  one  of  the  coffeehouses.  The  ones 
who  remain  in  Sakaltutan,  usuaUy  older  men,  sit  in  their  houses  most  of  the  time,  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  children,  and  talking  with  their  neighbors  who  stop  by.  They  go  out  of  their  houses 
and  stand  by  the  bus  stop  and  talk  to  the  ones  who  come  off  the  bus,  visit  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  go  to  the  village  mosque  (especially  the  old)  on  Fridays,  or  daily  for  the  noon 
prayers,  and  spend  most  of  their  times  'socializing.'  Every  now  and  then  if  a tool  or  furniture 
needs  to  be  fixed,  men  fix  it.  In  the  very  few  households  which  have  started  small  fruit- 
production,  such  as  peaches  and  strawberries,  men  build  fruit  cases  out  of  wood  or  fix  old  boxes, 
for  transportation.  If  a trip  to  town  is  required  to  purchase  a household  need,  to  go  to  the  bank  to 
receive  the  remittances  sent  by  their  sons  working  abroad,  or  to  run  some  errands  in  a public 
office,  they  take  the  early  morning  bus  to  Kayseri,  and  come  back  in  the  evening. 

Child  rearing  is  not  a strictly  women's  task.  Predominantly  mothers  spend  time  with  and 
look  after  children  during  infancy,  imtil  they  are  weaned.  When  they  work  in  the  house, 
infants  sit  with  them.  They  carry  their  infants,  and  even  toddlers,  on  their  back  when  they 
walk  out  in  the  village,  everywhere,  except  to  the  fields.  Although  young  children  are  never 
taken  to  the  fields,  they  are  not  a barrier  for  women  to  do  fieldwork.  During  keser  season  (see 
Chapter  9),  women  with  small  children  leave  them  at  home,  with  their  elder  siblings,  if  they 
have  one,  or  all  by  themselves  after  they  go  to  sleep.  "Zaten  herkes  ddlunun  saaHni  bilir  a!  At 
any  rate,  everyone  knows  the  [sleeping/ waking]  hours  of  their  children,  anyway!",  said 
casually,  one  of  my  informants. 

After  weamng,  however,  and  more  so  after  they  start  walking  and  talking,  mothers' 
responsibilities  decrease.  Children  start  spending  time  with  other  adults,  alone,  or  with  other 
children,  usually  outdoors.  Usually,  men  look  after  children  only  if  women  are  not  around,  just 
like  women  doing  men's  jobs  only  in  their  absence.  Therefore  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  observe 
men  childreanng,  since  I was  seldom  alone  with  a man  and  his  children.  When  I asked  about 
men's  contribution  to  child  rearing,  ''bakan  bakar/'  was  a very  common  answer  I got  from  the 
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informants:  "the  ones  who  do,  do."  In  other  words,  men  are  not  expected  to  look  after  children, 
but  they  may  do  so  if  they  wish  to.  Nevertheless,  it  is  conunon  to  see  elder  brothers  as  well  as 
sisters  in  the  narrow  village  streets,  holding  a younger  sibling  in  their  arms.  And  inside  the 
houses,  it  is  common  for  men,  a father,  a father's  father,  or  a father's  brother  to  hold,  to  teach, 
to  play  with,  and  to  feed  children.  I have  seen  and  photographed  men  throwing  infant  children 
up  and  down  in  the  air,  and  men  spoon-feeding  young  children. 

In  single-family  households  where  husbands  are  pendular  migrants  working  abroad  or  in 
towns  leaving  in  the  village  their  young  wives  with  young  children,  childrearing  in  the 
household  becomes  the  mothers'  job.  There  are  inter-household  relations  in  child  care,  though, 
and  espeaally  women  who  are  married  in  their  native  villages  get  support  from  the  members  of 
their  parental  households  as  well  their  husband's.  I have  seen  many  children  spending  most  of 
their  time  in  their  maternal  or  paternal  grandparents'  house,  and  even  four  or  five  year  olds 
walking  from  house  to  house  which  may  be  in  different  neighborhoods. 

Hpugghplcj  Division  pf  Labor  Men  and  Women.  Old  and  Young.  Guest  and  Host 

It  is  misleadmg  to  talk  about  a gender  division  of  labor  tvithout  specifying  other  factors, 
the  roles  and  positions  of  men  and  women  involved,^  as  well  as  the  different  situations  and 
contexts  the  tasks  are  undertaken.  In  this  discussion  of  the  situationally  of  the  household  and 
the  gender  division  of  labor,  I will  focus  on  the  household  composition  and  the  presence  of 
outsiders  as  factors  influencing  what  men  and  women  do. 

Household  composition 

Household  composition  is  a key  factor  in  specifying  the  context  within  which  division  of 
labor  takes  place.  This  includes  the  availability  of  children  older  than  five  and  the  number 
and  ages  of  men  and  women  who  pool  their  labor  in  the  household.  Child  labor  contributes  to 
not  only  domestic  chores  and  child  rearing  but  also  in  running  errands  in  a range  of  contexts 


5 Sacks  (1982  [1979])  in  her,  now  a classic.  Sisters  and  Wives:  The  Past  and  Future  of  Sexual 
SjTs^hold  difference  between  women's  status,  depending  on  their  position  in  the 
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including  carpet  weaving  (see  Chapter  10).  It  is  common  to  see  a seven  year  old  girl  brooming 
the  staircase  of  the  house  resourcefully;  a five  to  six  year  old  girl  or  boy  taking  care  of  a two 
year  old  sibling,  playing  with  and  carrying  her/him  around;  or  an  eight  year  old  boy  gathering 
wild  mushrooms  and  greens  to  be  eaten  in  the  house  as  'snack.' 


In  multi-family  households,  there  is  a further  division  of  labor  among  women.  It  is  not  very 
strict,  the  tasks  are  interchangeable  among  women  within  the  household,  and  in  different 
households  different  arrangements  are  made.  Nonetheless  some  sort  of  division  of  labor  among 
women  exists.  The  presence  of  carpet  weaving  and  the  extent  of  agricultural  work  in  the 
household  are  the  key  determinants  of  this  arrangement.  In  winter,  and  in  weaving  households, 
usually  senior  women  look  after  their  grand-children,  do  ahir  fsi', , and  bake  bread.  Daughters 
and  gehns,  sons'  wives,  do  the  cleaning  and  the  laundry,  in  addition  to  weaving  carpets.  In  full- 
time carpet  weaving  households  this  division  of  labor  is  stricter,  where  weavers  do  almost 
nothing  else  but  weave,  and  non-weavers  do  all  the  other  chores,  which  they  call  ayak  isi, 

'foot  work.'  If  there  is  no  urgent  need  for  extra  income,  if  there  are  other  women  in  the 
household  who  can  replace  their  place  at  the  loom,  and  if  there  are  no  other  women  in  the 
household  to  take  care  of  the  infant,  women  quit  weaving  as  they  have  children. 

In  summer,  when  fieldwork  starts,  ideally,  senior  women  remain  in  the  house,  taking  care  of 
^ is«,  while  daughters  and  gelins  go  to  the  fields,  to  work  either  on  the  household  land  or  as 
an  exchange  laborer  on  others'  land.  However,  when  daughters  are  not  old  or  strong  enough  to  do 
fieldwork,  they  are  the  ones  who  stay  at  home  with  the  younger  siblings  and  do  er.  isf,  while 


their  mothers  do  the  fieldwork  (see  also  Chapters  8 and  9).  Or  when  the  senior  women  are  too 
old  or  ailing  to  do  ev  isi,  the  young  end  up  doing  all  the  work. 


19  January  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Yeter  and  her  husband's  mother  Tahire  are  the  only  women  in  the  household 

di^^ anJtLT  i ' prepares  the  food,  cooks  and  serves,  does  the 
di^M  and  the  laundry,  sweeps  the  floor,  and  probably  more.  Men  includine 
her  hustend  and  young  kayin  birader,  husband's  brother  do  not  seem  to  helo  her 

ate  she  and  Kemal  were  mamed.  Bahri  Vadt,  Kciml's  father's  father,  the 
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patriarch'  of  the  household  said  that  even  he,  sometimes,  carried  the  buckets 
after  she  milked  the  cows.  But  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  help  she  received. 

24  June  1986,  Sakaltutan 

I entered  the  courtyard  and  called  out,  but  could  not  get  an  answer.  I climbed  the 
stairs,  knocked  on  the  door,  and  opened  it  part  way.  Cemile,  an  old  woman  who 
has  lost  most  of  her  vigor  and  energy,  was  praying,  and  her  husband  Cahit  was 
sleeping  on  the  sedir.  Cemile  stopped  her  namaz  and  looked  at  me  curiously.  I 
introduced  myself,  apologized  for  entering  the  house,  and  asked  her  to  continue 
her  prayers.  After  she  was  finished  I started  to  do  the  interview.  Their 
daughter  and  gelin  were  at  the  farm.  Cemile  told  me  that  they  would  serve  me 
somethmg  to  drink  as  soon  as  they  came  back  home.  The  two  women  came  from 
the  fields,  quite  exhausted,  and  without  even  having  a chance  to  catch  their 
breath,  they  went  to  the  kitchen.  They  prepared  and  served  me  ayran,  and 
went  back  to  the  kitchen  to  fix  supper,  after  all  the  work  they  did  all  day  long. 

In  comparison  to  multi-family  households,  in  single-family  households  where  there  is 
usually  one  adult  woman  and  the  division  of  labor  among  women  is  not  in  question,  the  economic 
circumstances  of  the  household  plays  an  important  role  in  women's  work  load.  In  households 
with  income  from  pendular  migration,  usually  women  do  not  weave,  but  only  do  ayak  isi.  Young 
households  which  have  had  an  early  separation  from  the  husband's  parental  household 
usually  do  not  yet  have  any  land,  anyway.  Therefore,  ahir  isi  and  ev  isi  constitute  the  daily 
work  for  young  women  with  or  without  children  who  receive  remittances  from  their  husbands. 
They  spend  more  time  socializing'  in  the  villages,  visiting  one  another,  and  doing  handcrafts, 
which  they  call  islengi  or  elisi,  handwork.  Several  of  these  women  did  not  even  bake  bread, 
which  used  to  be  a 'traditional'  part  of  women's  ev  isi,  but  bought  town  bread  from  the  shops. 

In  poor  households,  even  if  they  do  not  have  land,  women  have  to  work  in  others'  farm  for 
exchange  labor  or  for  wages  (see  Chapter  8).  Usually  they  are  the  ones  whose  husbands  provide 
very  little  or  no  income.  The  ones  who  do  not  have  adult  daughters  in  the  household  to  take 
care  of  domestic  chores,  may  end  up  having  to  do  more  work  than  their  young  counterparts  in 
multi-family  households.  Even  if  they  are  sick,  with  sour  lips  and  face  after  working  in  the 
farm  all  day  under  the  sun,  they  are  expected  to  cook  once  they  get  home.  The  following  is  from 
the  description  of  a young  woman  with  a bedridden  husband: 

23  June  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Gulen,  one  of  my  friends  and  informants  in  the  village,  took  me  to  the  house  of 
Remziye  and  Ridvan.  The  house  looked  quite  poor  and  unkempt.  There  were  not 
enough  pillows  on  the  sedir,  not  enough  rugs  or  carpets  on  the  floor,  and  the 
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covers  were  falling  apart.  Remziye  was  not  at  home  when  we  first  went.  Kids 
were  coming  and  going.  The  youngest  child,  still  in  cradle,  was  also  sick,  crying 
most  of  the  time.  Apparently  Ridvan  and  the  baby  were  lying  in  their  beds,  both 
sick,  without  anyone  to  look  after  them  continuously,  in  that  half  empty  oda. 

Ridvan  was  in  bed,  shaving,  using  a razor,  a small  jar  of  water  and  a small 
mirror.  He  continued,  while  he  talked  to  us.  Then  Giilen  and  his  elder  daughter 
helped  him  wash,  bringing  a washtub  and  an  ewer  of  water  by  the  bed.  Remziye 
seemed  to  be  exhausted  when  she  came  home.  She  served  us  some  peaches  from 
the  storage,  which  were  meant  to  be  peddled  in  the  village  by  their  son.  She 
works  really  hard,  with  the  five  children  they  have  got,  evisi  and  farming. 

A key  division  in  who  does  what,  that  at  times  surpasses  the  gender  division,  is  along  age 
lines.  In  a number  of  households  where  there  were  no  daughters  or  daughters  were  not  available 
at  the  time,  I have  observed  seventeen  or  eighteen  year  old  sons  making  and  serving  tea,  and 
washing  up  after  tea,  getting  directions  from  their  mothers. 

The  presence  of  outsiders 

The  situation  within  which  division  of  labor  takes  place  includes  the  presence  or  absence  of 
guests.  This  is  especially  important  in  an  analysis  of  gender  division  of  labor  in  a society  where 
spatio-sexual  segregation  persists  at  different  levels.  Since  researchers  are  always  'guests,'  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  division  of  labor  in  daily  lives.  I see  two  reasons  that  influence  the  gender 
division  of  labor  in  the  presence  of  'outsiders.'  First,  because  of  spatio-sexual  segregation,  not 
women,  but  men  serve  male  guests.  I will  discuss  its  implications  later,  in  the  'indigenous  models 
gender  division  of  labor.'  Here,  I want  to  point  to  the  fact  that  'food  serving'  is  not  associated 
with  women,  categorically,  but  that  it  is  contextual. 

The  second  reason  is  related,  partly  to  the  demonstration  of  'male  power,'  and  partly  to 
social  control.  In  a number  of  cases,  although  men  actually  do  certain  tasks  in  the  privacy  of 
theu-  houses,  which  may  be  considered  women's  tasks,  when  there  are  outsiders  they  avoid 
doing  the  same  things.  Once,  when  I unexpectedly  went  to  visit  Bike,  my  good  friend  and 
informant  in  the  village,  1 found  her  busy  preparing  kuskus  on  the  sedir,  her  seventeen  year  old 
daughter  feeding  the  stove,  and  her  husband  Bayram  sweeping  the  floor.  Their  three  year  old 
daughter  was  playing  on  the  sedir,  next  to  her  mother,  and  the  two  sons  were  out  at  the  village 
pasture  herding  the  villagers'  buffalo  (camiz  yayiyor).  As  I walked  in,  Bayram  immediately 
disappeared  with  the  broom,  and  came  back  after  a while  and  greeted  me,  as  if  he  had  seen  me 
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for  the  first  time.  This,  I relate  to  the  demonstration  of  'male  power/  but  it,  certainly,  is  not 
limited  to  men  avoiding  'women's  work.'  Women  who  undertake  unconventional  tasks,  without 
perfectly  legitimate  and  acceptable  reasons,  try  to  escape  social  control  by  being  secretive  and 
'invisible.'  The  best  example  is  their  driving  tractors  in  the  farms,  not  within,  but  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  village;  or  their  wearing  a hat  and  dressing  as  a man  while  driving  tractors 
between  villages.  Not  common,  but  it  happened. 

Why  Do  Men  and  Women  Do  the  lobs  They  Do?  An  Indigenous  Model  of  Gender  Division  of  Labor 
The  indigenous  model  of  household  and  gender  division  of  labor  in  the  villages  is  complex 
in  terms  of  both  the  assumptions  that  underlie  them,  and  the  social  relations  they  are  a part  of. 
In  my  conversations  with  villagers,  both  men  and  women,  when  I questioned  their  reasoning  to 
why  men  and  women  do  the  jobs  they  do,  their  response  was,  "iste,  oyle  [because  it  is  so!|."  The 
division  of  labor  is  not  questioned.  My  observations  on  the  models  of  gender  division  of  labor  in 
Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  fall  into  three  realms  that  are  discussed  in  the  theoretical  literature  on 
the  division  of  labor.  One  of  these  realms  concerns  the  complementarity  versus  hierarchy  of 
men's  and  women's  work.  The  second  is  related  to  the  biological  versus  social  reasons  behind 
what  men  and  women  do.  And  the  third  one  deals  with  the  issue  of  appearances  and  realities 
(or  the  difference  between  the  stated  and  practiced). 

The  different  tasks  men  and  women  can  be  evaluated  as  both  complementary  and 
hierarchical.  The  complementarity  dimension  -in  the  sense  that  men's  and  women's  tasks  are 
separate  but  equal  in  value—,  is  stressed  in  the  folk  model  of  gender  division  of  labor,  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  simple  explanation  for  why  men  and  women  do  the  tasks  they  do 
IS  that  they  have  different  skills  and  knowledge.  Women  know  how  to  bake,  cook,  and  mind 
the  animals,  and  men  do  not  have  the  skills  to  do  all  that:  "Erkek  ne  anlar?  Ne  bilirV’ 

When  1 was  recording  the  life  history  of  a fifty  eight  year  old,  senior  woman  in  a large, 
multi-family  household,  1 asked  her,  evde  kimin  lafi  geqiyor?”,  literally,  'whose  word  holds 
in  the  house?  She  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  "mine."  My  understanding  of  household  decision 
making  included  all  decisions  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  household.  Her  understanding. 
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however,  was  through  the  filter  of  her  definition  of  household  and  the  house,  which  included 
'internal  affairs.'  When  I insisted  to  find  out  'whose  word  holds,'  she  said,  "Erkekten  ne  sey 
olacak?  Ev  durumum  avradin  lafi  geqer!  (What  the  hell  can  you  expect  of  men?  Women's  word 
holds  in  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  household]."  And  she  added,  "men's  word  holds  among  men, 
women's  word  holds  among  women."  When  comparing  the  tasks  done  by  men  and  women,  I am 
confident  that,  men  and  women  see  their  respective  jobs  as  complementary,  equally  important, 
necessary  and  valuable,  and  not  in  a hierarchy. 

The  notion  of  izyip,  shame,  is  embedded  in  the  evaluation  of  men  doing  women's  and  women 
doing  men  s tasks.  This  'shame'  goes  partly  to  the  jjerson  who  is  involved  in  an  inappropriate 
task,  and  partly  to  the  other  members  of  ^e  household  (and  sometimes  of  the  kinship  group, 
who  do  not  co-reside  with  the  person),  who  are  legitimately  expected  to  do  that  task.  When, 
for  example,  a male  adult  member  of  the  household,  or  even  of  the  kin  group,  does  not  take  an 
ill  person  to  the  hospital,  it  is  nyip  for  him.  This,  clearly,  includes  notions  of  responsibility 
and  duty  from  the  part  of  the  person  who  should  do  a task,  and  the  notion  of  respect  from  the 
side  of  the  person  who  receives  the  services.  Derya,  a seventeen  year  old  girl,  had  an  ongoing 
disease,  which  could  not  have  been  treated  for  years  because  of  the  economic  hardship  they 
were  in.  I suggested  to  her  mother  that  they  could  both  go  to  Ankara,  and  come  back  to 
Sakaltutan  with  me,  in  two  weeks.  It  would  not  cost  them  anything,  since  we  were  driving 
anyway,  the  hospital  would  be  free  since  they  could  document  their  poverty  (fakir  kagidi) 
through  the  village  muhtar;  and  they  could  stay  in  my  parents'  house,  which  was  available  at 
that  time.  This  caused  a long  debate  in  the  family  (kin  group).  I had  underestimated  the  chain 
of  responsibilities,  duties,  and  ayips  associated  with  my  suggestion. 

20  March  1986,  Sakaltutan 

1 gave  Bike  the  news  about  going  to  Ankara  to  take  her  daughter  Derya  to  the 
hospital.  She  was  happy  but  a little  hesitant.  She  asked  if  someone  else  could 
go  along  with  Derya,  instead  of  herself;  and  suggested  her  husband's  father, 
husband's  mother,  or  one  of  the  village  elders.  I thought  Bike  would  be  more 
u%ful  in  the  hospital,  having  detailed  information  about  Derya's  case.  But, 

Bike  was  worried.  The  family  had  already  begun  talking  about  ayip;  Bike  was 
afraid  that  she  would  be  faulted  and  did  not  want  to  seem  too  eager  to  go  to 
Ankara.  (We  ended  up  taking  Bike's  husband's  father  with  us.  He  was 
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nonliterat6,  did  not  know  Ankara,  and  did  not  know  tho  addresses  of  some 
p>eople  he  could  stay  with  there.  Moreover,  he  did  not  have  pocket  money.  But 
he  had  to  come  and  do  his  duty.  He  was  content  for  fulfilling  his  responsibility 
and  for  his  contribution  to  his  grand-daughter^s  healing.] 

If  men  have  to  do  weeding  in  their  fields,  because  of  not  having  adequate  female  labor  in  the 

household  and  not  being  able  to  recruit  exchange  laborers,  the  villagers  immediately  comment 

on  It,  "Ayip  degil  mi?  Utanmiyor  musun?  (Isn't  it  a shame?  Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?]" 

From  an  analytical  perspective,  I afgue  that  men's  avoiding  women's  tasks  is  clearly  a 

demonstration  of  the  power  relations  between  men  and  women.  It  is  oyip  for  men  to  be  involved 

in  women's  tasks,  because  men  must  be  in  the  power  situation  to  delegate  that  work  to  women 

and  not  do  it  themselves.  When  we  take  into  consideration  that  women's  tasks  in  the  village 

are  far  more  labor  intensive  than  men's,  the  gender  division  of  labor  demonstrates  the  gender 

hierarchy  where  men  control  women's  labor.  It  is  important  to  note  that  men  control  not  only 

their  wives'  but  also  their  children's  labor,  and  claim  rights  over  their  work.  This  was  marked 

in  Ridvan's  language  when  he  said  he  did  vegetable  trade,  using  first  person  singular 

("sebzeciltk  yajtiyorum"),  when  he  himself  was  not  working.  His  younger  brother  bought 

vegetables  from  Kayseri  markets,  carried  them  to  Sakaltutan  on  the  bus,  his  wife  opened  the 

boxes  and  stored  them  in  the  household  cave,  kerer,  and  his  son  peddled  them  in  the  village. 

Ridvan's  case  was  just  one  of  the  many  examples  where  male  household  heads  controlled  the 
other  household  members'  labor. 

A common  question  that  has  been  addressed  in  the  feminist  literature  is  whether  or  not  a 
certain  task  is  valued  as  lower  grade  just  because  it  is  'women's  job'  (see  Chapter  2).  In  the  two 
Turkish  villages  I studied,  women's  and  men's  tasks  were,  clearly,  not  seen  in  a hierarchy. 
Women's  work  was,  certainly,  not  devalued.  On  the  contrary,  I have  heard  many  villagers,  men 
and  women,  in  different  contexts,  saying  that  women's  tasks  were  more  important,  more  difficult, 
and  indispensable.  I have  had  no  evidence  of  looking  down  on  a task  as  insignificant,  in  a tone  of 
'could  be  done  by  almost  anyone  so  women  do  it.'  However,  women's  subordination  is  apparent  in 
social  relations.  That  is  why  I argue  that  the  control  of  labor  is  more  telling  in  portraying  gender 
relations,  than  what  the  two  genders  actually  do.  I will  try  to  explain  this  in  context. 
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What  the  household  members  do  in  the  presence  of  guests  demonstrates  some  cultural 
meanings  behind  the  gender  division  and  control  of  labor.  Tood  serving'  is  a good  example.  In 
the  division  of  labor  within  the  household,  when  no  distant  guests  are  present,  it  is  women's  job 
to  prepare,  cook  and  serve  food  for  all  the  household  members.  An  important  cultural  construct, 
that  defines  'serving  food,'  categorically,  as  a genderless  task,  is  prevalent  in  both  villages. 
Sexual-spatial  segregation,  evaluation  of  men's  and  women's  tasks  as  complemental,  men's 
control  of  women's  labor,  as  well  as  the  ideology  that  surrounds  'giving,'  and  treating  guests,  are 
powerful  factors  that  contribute  to  this  cultural  construct.  Although  in  everyday  life  women  are 
responsible  for  serving  food,  when  there  are  distant  guests  in  the  household,  it  is  men's  job.  This 
is  most  visible  in  large  scale  gatherings  such  as  wedding  ceremonies  and  funeral  feasts,  where 
men  and  women  assemble  in  separate  spaces.  Men  serve  men  and  women  serve  women.  In  the 
strict,  gendered  division  of  labor  cooking  is  what  women  know  how  to  do,  and  it  is  highly 
valuable.  Once  they  finish  cooking,  young  men  take  the  food  on  large  trays  to  the  men's 
gathering,  and  old  men  proudly  watch  the  food  being  served.  Neither  cooking,  nor  'serving'  are 
recognized  as  unimportant.  Actually  the  more  important  these  tasks  are  considered  the  more 
power  the  male  household  head  derives  from  controlling  these  resources. 

The  second  issue  I want  to  discuss  is  related  to  the  assumptions  underlying  why  men  and 
women  do  what  they  do.  In  the  villages,  these  assumptions  have  social  (including  explicitly 
'sex'  related)  dimensions,  but  no  biological  references.  In  other  words,  the  indigenous  model  does 
not  assume  biological,  that  is  essential,  reasons  behind  women's  and  men's  tasks,  but  knowledge, 
social  control  and  social  sanctions  against  'deviations'  from  the  norms.  I have  never  heard 
an3Tone  in  the  village  saying  men  or  women,  as  a category,  could  not  do  a certain  task  because 
they  were  not  biologically  fit.  But  I have  heard  many  people  bringing  up  the  notion  of  ayip,  as 
a social  sanction.  And  I have  heard  many  villagers  'marking'  sex,  very  explicitly,  in  their 
reasoning.  The  most  striking  example  is  Bike's  explanation  for  'why  girls  and  women  do  not 
drive  tractors,  or  more  correctly,  'what  is  wrong  with  women's  tractor  driving?'  As  she  said 
bluntly,  "because  they  will  say,  look  she's  driving  a tractor  with  her  vagina!'  {Amiyla  traktor 
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siiruyor  derler!)."  And  numerous  other  women  in  both  Elbasi  and  Sakaltutan  said  in  response  to 
the  same  question,  "ayipsarlar  [they  will  find  it  shameful]." 

Similarly,  physical  strength  is  seen  as  a personal  attribute,  and  not  associated  with  men 
categorically.  Some  women  carry  heavy  loads,  if  they  can,  and  some  men  do  not,  if  they  cannot 
Women  do  not  step  back  when  physical  strength  and  heavy  work  is  required.  When  we  were 
stuck  in  mud  three  times,  on  our  way  to  Ekrek,  all  of  us  (including  a middle  aged  woman  who 
had  just  had  a surgery,  and  a young  one  who  was  extremely  sad  and  tired,  because  she  knew  her 
father  had  died),  pushed  the  car,  lifted  it  up  and  put  it  back  on  the  road. 

Finally,  the  third  observarion  I had  about  gender  division  of  labor  was  about  the 
'anomalies.'  Although  there  were  fairly  strict  norms  about  what  men  and  women  should  do, 
there  were  also  numbers  of  cases  which  involved  exceptions.  (The  only  area  where  men  and 
women  fit  to  their  spheres  in  the  division  of  labor  with  no  exceptions  was  non-agricultural 
wage  labor.  It  was  unthiirkable  for  men  to  weave  Ccupets.  No  village  men  attempted  to  try  tying 
a knot  on  a carpet.  It  was  an  exclusively  women's  job.  And  it  was  unthinkable  for  a woman  to  be 
a pendular  migrant,  working  outside  the  village,  leaving  behind  her  household.)  Partly 
depending  on  the  demographic  and  economic  circumstances  of  the  households,  and  partly  as  a 
result  of  personality  differences,  all  norms  could  be  broken.  When  1 asked  Gulen  what  men  did 
in  winter,  she  said,  "they  stay  at  home  and  mind  the  animals."  I was  surprised.  1 asked  if  men 
really  dealt  with  animals?  "The  ones  who  do,  do,  the  ones  who  don't  don't,"  she  said,  "and  the 
ones  who  go  to  town,  go  to  town." 

The  norms  continued,  though.  Villagers  did  not  regard  the  exceptions  and  anomalies  as 
indicators  of  a change  in  the  gender  division  of  labor;  nor  did  they  teat  them  as  models.  Men 
and  women  did  undertake  tasks  they  were  not  supposed  to;  they  were  perfectly  acceptable 
because  of  the  circumstances;  but  they  remained  to  be  temporary  and  exceptional. 

Changes  in  Household  and  Gender  Division  nf  T 

The  changes  in  the  household  division  of  labor  that  are  related  to  agricultural  work, 
carpet  weaving  and  male  out-migration  will  be  discussed  in  the  related  chaptere.  Here,  1 want 
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to  focus  on  two  sources  of  changes  and  some  of  their  consequences.  One,  'development'  in  the 
villages,  and  two,  changes  in  the  household  structure  and  composition. 

In  Chapter  4, 1 discussed  the  changes  that  took  place  at  village  level  since  1950.  These 
include  the  installation  of  electricity  and  replacement  of  tandirs  with  bottled  gas  cooking 
stoves  in  all  houses  in  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  and  the  installation  of  running  water  in 
Sakaltutan  houses.  These  changes  had  a significant  impact  on  women's  work. 

In  the  1950s,  in  both  Elbasi  and  Sakaltutan  women  fetched  potable  water  from  the  village 
wells  and  fountains.  By  1986,  all  houses  in  Sakaltutan  had  running  water  in  either  the  kitchens 
or  the  stables,  or  both.  Women  only  used  fountain  and  well  water  for  doing  the  laundry, 
especially  when  they  washed  the  rugs,  mattresses,  upholstery,  and  wool,  during  seasonal 
cleaning,  as  some  kind  of  'communal'  activity.  Fetching  water  is  firmly  women's  work,  often 
done  by  girls'.  Of  course  it  is  a chore  for  them  to  walk  to  the  fountain  and  back  with  heavy 
loads.  But  while  they  queue  to  fill  their  containers,  walk  together,  gather  around  the  fountain, 
they  see  and  talk  to  each  other.  Those  daily  meeting  keeps  girls  and  women  informed  of  village 
affairs.  As  an  Elbasi  woman  told  me  once,  "if  you  want  to  learn  the  news,  you  will  have  to  go  to 
the  fountain."  Women  and  girls  who  belong  to  wealthier  households  with  private  sondaj, 
pump-wells,  in  their  gardens  do  not  have  to  fetch  water  from  the  village  fountains.  They  suffer 
the  disadvantage  of  being  away  from  information  and  'socialization'  with  others. 

All  women  in  Sakaltutan  who  experienced  the  old  days,  cooking  with  tandirs,  and  fetching 
water  from  the  public  fountains  told  me  that  their  lives  were  far  better  in  1986. 

'The  second  source  of  change  in  the  division  labor  is  the  increase  in  small,  single-family 
households  as  a result  of  early  separations  (see  Chapter  5).  This  change  in  household  structure 
and  composition  had  two,  somewhat  contradictory  consequences.  The  first  one  is  a 'practical' 
change:  Early  separations  intensify  husband-wife  relationships  and  make  possible  some  shifts 
m the  roles.  Espeaally  in  smaller  households,  men  undertake  some  tasks  which  are  expected  of 
other  women  in  large  households  with  more  than  one  adult,  able  women.  Since  women  are 
responsible  for  domestic  chores,  they  are,  automatically,  also  responsible  for  taking  care  of  the 
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aged  and  ailing  household  members.  If,  however,  a woman  needs  care  in  a single-family 
household  where  the  only  other  adult  is  her  husband,  then  the  man  has  to  adapt  changing,  at 
least  some  of  the  rules  that  apply  in  multi-family  and  larger  households. 

21  April  1986,  Sakaltutan 

When  I paid  a short  visit  to  Yeter  who  recently  had  a baby  by  caesarean  section 
she  showed  me  the  material  for  dressing  her  surgical  incision,  amdiyat  yen:  a ' 
pack  of  pads  and  a disinfectant  solution,  basically  for  hygiene.  She  said, 
proudly  that  her  husband  Kemal  changes  the  dressing  ("pansuman  yapiyor") 
everyday,  regularly.  It  was  clear  from  her  excitement  and  the  way  she  told  me, 
that  it  was  not  common  for  a man,  even  a husband,  to  change  the  dressing. 

The  other  consequence  of  a change  to  small,  single-family  households  is  a long-term  one,  which, 

I believe,  brings  serious  ideological  changes,  too.6  As  I have  described  above,  a change  from 

multi-family  to  single-family  households  means  a change  from  a complex  description  of 

household  division  of  labor  which  concentrates  on  seniority  and  roles  as  well  as  gender,  to  a 

simple  and  categorical  'genderi  division  of  labor.  This  change,  I beUeve,  has  the  potential  to 

create  a powerful  ideology  of  'women's  work'  which  is  not  only  categorical  but  also 

intrinsically  unimportant  simply  because  it  is  'female.' 

Summary 

In  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  four  major  economic  activities  provide  income  to  the  village 
households:  agriculture,  weaving,  construction  work  and  international  labor  migration.  In  the 
following  three  chapters  I wiU  discuss  them  specifically.  In  this  chapter  I looked  at  their 
interrelations.  The  combination  of  these  income  sources  in  individual  households  are 
determined,  to  a great  extent,  by  the  availability  of  land  per  capita  in  the  two  villages  and 
the  sex  composition  of  the  households.  Since  the  1950s,  carpet  weaving  developed  rapidly  in 
both  villages,  but  more  in  Elbasi;  income  from  construction  work  increased  in  both  villages,  but 


^ clo^ly  related  to  Galley's  association  of  class  and  state  societies  with 

differences  or  functions  (as  defined  m the  culture),  rather  than  social  identities  beSme 
increasingly  important"  (GaUey  1987:  17).  laennnes,  oecome 
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more  in  Sakaltutan;  and  income  from  international  remittances  dropp>ed  in  the  Elbasi  village 
sample  (as  labor  migrations  to  Western  Europe  slowed  down),  but  increased  in  Sakaltutan 
(when  pendular  migrations  to  the  Gulf  States  replaced  the  ones  to  Europe). 

When  Sakaltutan  had  ample  land  prior  to  1949  and  Elbasi  in  the  50s,  the  stage  in 
Household  Domestic  Cycle'  determined  the  amount  of  cultivated  household  land.  In 
Sakaltutan,  with  increased  population  pressure  on  land,  non  agricultural  income  through  both 
pendular  and  household  migrations  increased.  With  increased  non-agricultural  income 
opportunities,  sons  began  to  separate  their  households  from  their  fathers,'  before  he  died,  and 
thus,  landless  single-fanuly  households  increased.  In  Elbasi,  neither  the  practice  of  early 
separations  from  the  parental  multi-family  household,  nor  the  percentage  of  landless 
households  were  as  high  as  they  were  in  Sakaltutan.  Hence,  in  Elbasi,  we  do  not  observe  the 
clear  correlation  we  observe  in  Sakaltutan,  between  smaller,  single-family  households  and 
landlessness.  Similarly,  in  Sakaltutan  we  do  not  observe  the  extent  of  sharecropping  and 
renting  land  which  we  observe  in  Elbasi. 

In  1986,  although  agriculture  was  still  the  core  activity  in  both  villages,  and  although  it 
played  a more  important  role  in  Elbasi  than  it  did  in  Sakaltutan,  in  both  villages  the  weight 
of  agriculture  and  other  occupations  changed  in  many  households.  And  the  population  active  in 
agriculture  has  progressively  dropped  in  both  villages.  However,  the  ones  who  withdrew  from 
agriculture  were  mostly  women  in  Elbasi  and  men  in  Sakaltutan.  In  Sakaltutan,  men's  wage 
labor,  construction  work  in  pendular  migration-,  and  in  Elbasi,  women's  wage  labor  -carpet 
weaving-  gained  importance  as  non-agricultural  income  sources.  In  1986,  carpet  weaving 
provided  income  to  75  per  cent  of  the  households  in  the  Elbasi  sample;  and  there  was  at  least 
one  construction  worker  in  88  per  cent  of  the  Sakaltutan  households. 

The  relationship  between  agriculture  and  non-agricultural  activities  in  the  two  villages 
shows  different  patterns.  In  most  Sakaltutan  households,  non-agricultural  wage  labor  is  used  to 
replace  agriculture,  whereas  in  most  Elbasi  cases,  it  is  used  to  supplement  and  subsidize 
agriculture.  There  is  a strong  correlation  between  landless  Sakaltutan  households  and  non- 
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agricultural  income.  Over  38  per  cent  of  the  households  with  non-agricultural  income  are 
landless,  and  less  than  half  of  them  have  30  decares  or  more  land.  In  Elbasi,however,  where 
non-agricultural  occupation  is  more  for  supplementing  agricultural  production  and  providing 
insurance  for  poor  yields,  over  76  per  cent  of  the  households  with  non-agricultural  income  have 
31  decares  or  more  land,  and  only  13  per  cent  of  them  are  landless.  At  village  level,  the 
replacement  of  agriculture  in  Sakaltutan  with  non-agricultural  activities,  certainly,  stems  from 
land  scarcity.  However,  once  channels  for  male  out-migration  and  construction  work  were 
opened  at  village  level,  the  availability  of  wage  work  has  led  many  junior  families  in  multi- 
family households  to  separate  'prematurely,'  giving  up  their  access-rights  to  household  land. 
Therefore  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  non-agricultural  income  is  a source  for  oidy  landless  or 
small  landholding  households;  or  that  landlessness  pushes  individual  households  to  seek  non- 
agricultural  income  sources. 

The  organization  of  carpet  weaving  and  construction  work  shows  some  similarities.  "Putting 
out"  system  characterizes  carpet  weaving;  subcontracting  and  contracting  characterizes 
construction  work  Both  are  'independent  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  have  regular  working 
hours  under  the  supervision  of  an  employer,  and  both  depend  on  family  and  kinship  labor  to  a 
large  extent.  However,  there  are  important  differences  between  the  two  non-agricultural 
income  sources.  In  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  village  based  activities  —both  agriculture  and 
carpet  weaving—,  are  considered  as  'non-work.'  They  are  recognized  as  subsistence  activities, 
which  the  villagers  call  ' ge(;imlik,'’ while  labor  migration  to  towns  are  considered  to  have  the 
potential  to  create  accumulation. 

Beyond  their  demographic  characteristics,  there  are  two  differences  between  men's  and 
women  s wage  labor:  their  location  and  the  income  they  generate.  Construction  work  requires 
pendular  migration  but  carpet  weaving  is  village  based.  And,  construction  work  has  the 
potential  to  pay  more,  especially  in  subcontracting  and  contracting,  whereas  even  full-time, 
silk-carpet  weaving  pays  far  less  than  construction  work  . At  household  level,  the  sex 
composition  of  the  household,  determines  which  non-agricultural  income  source  will  be 
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utilized,  yet  at  village  level,  availability  of  land  plays  an  important  role.  In  the  absence  of 
land  in  many  Sakaltutan  households,  men's  better-paying  international  labor  migration  is 
preferred.  In  Elbasi,  however,  availability  of  more  land  per  capita  has  kept  men  in  the  village 
and  influenced  positively  the  growth  of  women's  wage  labor,  although  it  pays  less  than  men's. 

Gender  division  of  labor  in  the  villages  shows  that  the  dichotomization  of  'production'  and 
reproduction  (or  market  and  domestic  work)  that  are  associated  with  men's  and  women's  work, 
respectively,  do  not  apply  to  the  case  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi.  Both  men  and  women  take  part 
in  both  productive  and  reproductive  tasks,  being  involved  in  both  unpaid  and  paid  work. 
Contrary  to  this  dichotomization,  there  were  more  women  in  the  1986  Elbasi  sample  who  had 
non-agricultural  income  generating  occupations  than  had  men. 

According  to  the  gender  division  of  labor  in  the  villages,  men  cue  responsible  for  'external' 
and  women  for  'internal'  affairs.  All  villagers  agree  that  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
villages  since  1950  (mechanization  of  agriculture  as  a part  of  the  'external  affairs';  the 
installation  of  electricity  and  replacement  of  tandirs  with  bottled  gas  cooking  stoves  in  all 
houses,  and  the  installation  of  running  water  in  Sakaltutan  houses,  as  a part  of  the  'internal 
affairs'),  decreased  both  men's  and  women's  work  load. 

What  I found  interesting  in  the  gender  division  of  labor  concerns  the  villagers'  reasoning  of 
why  men  and  women  do  the  tasks  they  do.  First  of  all,  they  regard  men's  and  women's  tasks  as 
complementary  and  not  hierarchical,  if  they  do  not  consider  women's  work  more  important. 
Thus  I suggest  that  the  gender  hierarchy  in  the  villages  is  not  based  on  the  devaluation  of 
women  s work,  but  on  women's  limited  control  over  their  labor  and  probably  on  other  factors. 

A second  aspect  of  the  indigenous  model  of  gender  division  of  labor  is  related  to  its  'origin.' 
Although  villagers,  espeaally  women,  used  numerous  sexual  references,  they  did  not  use 
'biological/essentialist"  but  "social  constructionist"  arguments  in  explaining  why  men  and 
women  did  what  they  did  in  the  gender  division  of  labor.  In  other  words,  they  did  not  say,  "I 
cannot  do  the  job  because  I am  not  designed  to,"  but  rather,"!  can  do  it,  and  I do,  as  long  as  I get 
away  with  it;  and  if  I do  not,  it  is  because  I am  not  allowed  to."  I find  a major  difference 
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between  the  two  explanations.  The  frequency  of  'anomalous'  cases  I recorded  in  1986,  which 
broke  the  normal  gender  division  of  labor,  is  evidence  to  their  model  of  the  "social  construction 
of  the  gender  division  of  labor."  And  such  a model  implies  that  long  term  changes  in  gender 
division  of  labor  (not  necessarily  in  gender  hierarchy)  are  not  impossible  for  the  villagers. 

As  a result  of  the  increase  in  young,  single-family  households  in  Sakaltutan  an  intensification 
was  observed  in  husband-wife  relationships,  as  well  as  some  minor  shifts  in  the  gender  division 
of  labor.  However,  with  the  changing  household  composition,  the  complex  household  division 
of  labor  with  multiple  hierarchies  is  translated  into  a simple  gender  division  of  labor,  with  a 
simple  gender  hierarchy.  I speculate  that,  with  the  help  of  the  patriarchal  ideology 
operating  at  the  national  and  international  level,  this  translation  is  susceptible  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  "institutionalized  gender  hierarchy." 


CHAPTERS 

AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture  defines  life  in  the  villages  in  spite  of  its  decreased  importance  as  an  income 
source  in  many  households.  Agricultural  cycles  —stages  in  the  agricultural  process—  (see  Figure 
8-1)  are  landmarks  in  the  life  cycles  and  life-courses  of  the  villagers.  Someone's  birth,  death  or 
wedding  is  marked  by  the  agricultural  activities  that  were  going  on  at  the  time  it  took  place.  It 
constitutes  the  frame  of  reference  for  their  conceptualization  of  time  and  'reality.' 

Almost  all  adults  in  the  villages  have  farming  skills,  whether  they  are  parts  of  landed 
households  or  not,  and  whether  agriculture  is  a source  of  income  for  their  households  or  not. 
Although  in  Sakaltutan,  there  has  been  a slight  decline  in  the  percentage  of  villagers  with 
farming  skills  (see  Table  8-1),  over  ninety  five  percent  of  them  still  have  farming  skills. 


TABLE  8-1 

CHANGES  IN  THE  VILLAGERS'  FARMING  SKILLS:  1950-1986 
(Percentage  of  individuals,  ages  over  14)* 


Research  Year 

skilled 

unskilled 

N** 

1950 

99.2 

0.8 

353 

Sakaltutan 

1971 

99.1 

0.9 

332 

1986 

95.9 

4.1 

416 

1950 

96.9 

3.1 

Elbasi 

1971 

96.6 

3.4 

146 

1986 

96.7 

3.3 

246 

I opulation  ages  over  14  are  included.  Individuals  whose  ages  are  unknown  are  excluded. 
Individuals  whose  farming  skills  are  unknown  are  excluded  from  the  total. 

The  villagers  produce  most  of  what  they  daily  eat.  They  buy  tea,  spices,  rice,  macaroni, 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  very  infrequently  meat  in  Sakaltutan.  But  they  produce  the 
bulk  of  their  diet,  wheat  bread,  bulgur,  crushed  wheat,  milk  and  dairy  produce,  eggs,  potatoes, 
onions  and  meat  (in  Elbasi).  Agricultural  tasks  have  priority  in  scheduling  their  daily 
activities;  everything  else  can  wait.  And  agriculture  related  subjects  constitute  a major  part  of 
their  daily  conversations:  fear  of  cold,  freeze,  lack  of  rain,  government  prices,  transportation  of 
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HGURE  8-1 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  CYCLE  IN  SAKALTUTAN  AND  ELBASI 
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fertilizers,  a broken  tractor  part,  a rumor  about  increased  taxation,  yields,  recruiting  exchange 
laborers,  and  more. 

The  Agricultural  Cycle  and  Production 

The  major  crops  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  are  grains:  predominantly  wheat,  but  also  barley, 
rye  and  oats  for  human  consumption,  and  yonca,  clover,  for  animal  feed.  In  Elbasi,  they  also 
produce  flaxseed,  linseed  (qedene)}  In  addition  to  grains,  a number  of  other  crops  are  commonly 
produced  by  most  farming  households:  onions,  potatoes,  garlic,  bostan,^  squash,  garbanzo  beans, 
lentils  and  beans.  A few  households  in  Sakaltutan  began  small  scale  fruit  production,  bagcilik, 
including  apples,  pears,  strawberries,  peaches  and  other  fruits  which  have  not  been  previously 
grown  in  the  area,  and  some  others  were  interested  in  beginning.  A few  households  in  Elbasi 
attempted  to  grow  kavak,  poplar  trees,  but  it  did  not  work. 

The  agricultural  cycle  (see  Figure  8-1)  begins  with  the  preparation  of  the  field  for  grains. 
Herklemek  working  the  empty  field,  to  soften  the  earth  for  seeding,  is  the  first  step,  which 
begins  in  fall  (September,  October).^  The  ashes  of  dung  cakes  (kerpig)  used  as  as  fuel  are  spread 
on  the  fields  in  this  preparation  stage  (tarlaya  zibil  gekilir).  Sowing  (tohum  ekilir)  follows 
herklemek.  After  spreading  the  seeds  on  the  fields,  they  work  it  in  the  soil,  and  spread 
chemical  ferrilizers  on  it.  The  seeds  should  be  in  before  the  snow  starts.  The  villagers  say, 
“ekinin  yorgani  kar  (snow  is  the  quilt  of  the  grain),"  protecting  it  against  the  cold. 

From  autumn  to  spring,  there  is  no  tarla  isi,  agricultural  work.  Beginning  in  late  March  or 
April,  the  villagers  work  in  agriculture  in  a non-stop  rhythm.  The  fields  are  plowed  (tarla 
gizmek)  driving  the  tractor,  and  following  the  'lines'  market  by  the  tractor,  the  villagers  sow 
{potatoes,  kiska,  young  onions,  squash,  bostan,  and  beans.  In  May,  weed-killing  chemicals  are 


^ They  produce  gedene  in  small  amounts,  to  dry  and  to  mix  with  wheat  grains,  which  they 
eat  roasted  as  snack.  It  yields  well:  artagan  olur. 

2 Bostan  in  the  village  dialect  connotes  horticultural  produce,  basically  melons  and 
watermelons,  but  also  cucumbers,  and  other  horticultural  products. 

^ Instead  of  the  fall,  plowing  and  sowing  for  grains  may  begin  in  early  spring  (March). 
Winter  plowing  is  called  guzliik,  and  spring  plowing,  yazlik,  literally,  'for  the  autumn'  and  'for 
the  summer'  respectively.  The  villagers  prefer  guzliik,  because  the  yields  are  better. 
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spread  on  the  grain-crop  against  weeds  (yabanci  ot  ilaci);  and,  if  the  crops  are  weak,  they 
spread  fertilizers  for  the  second  time,  which  they  call  'spring  fertilizer'  (bahar  giibresi).^  If 
they  have  cash,  they  usually  spread  spring  fertilizers,  anyway.  Spreading  and  sowing  is 
completed  by  June.  In  June,  the  villagers  weed  the  root  plants,  beginning  with  garlic  and 
continuing  with,  onions,  potatoes,  and  bostan.  After  weeding,  irgatlik^  starts. 

By  July  or  August,  the  grains  reach  maturity.  Once  it  is  mature  and  yellow,  they  reap  it. 
Some  use  a tirpan,  scythe,  some  hire  biqerddger,  combine.  Barley  is  pulled  out  by  hand;  no  tools 
are  used.  After  the  reaping,  the  crop  is  collected  in  heaps  and  carried  to  the  threshing  ground 
(destesi  alinir).  All  this  work  in  the  harvesting  stage  is  called  irgatlik.  Harman,  threshing 
consists  of  feeding  the  crop  into  the  threshers,  which  the  villagers  call  "patos"  to  separate  the 
grains  (fane)  from  the  straw  (saman).  While  feeding  the  thresher,  the  crop  that  is  piled  on  the 
threshing  ground  needs  to  be  drawn  closer  to  the  machine  continuously,  using  a rake  {Hrmagini 
qekmek).  The  straw  is  stored,  usually,  on  the  roofs,  to  be  used  as  animal  feed,  sold,  or  paid  in 
kind.  And  the  grains  are  brought  to  the  house,  to  be  taken  to  the  mill,  ground,  and  stored  to  bake 
bread  for  the  following  year;  or  sold  to  the  government,  TMO,  or  at  the  market. 

By  the  end  of  August,  right  after  the  grain  harvest,  first  garbanzo  beans  are  pulled  out  by 
hand,  carried  to  and  stored  in  the  houses  (nohut  sbkiilur,  iqeri  alinir);  then  potatoes  and  other 
root-crops  are  uprooted  (patates  sbkiilur,  iqeri  alinir);  and  finally  melons,  watermelons  and 
other  horticultural  products  are  harvested  (bostan  bozulur).  After  all  vegetables  are  harvested 
and  stored,  it  is  fall  again.  A new  agricultural  cycle  starts  with  winter  plowing,  and  sowing. 

The  evaluations,  decision  making,  and  comparison  of  different  crops  in  the  villages  have 
two  common  dimensions:  yields  and  prices.  The  villagers  talk  about  the  yields  in  terms  of  input 
and  output  ratio  (see  also  Stirling  1965).  That  is,  how  many  kilos  of  seed  they  sow  and  how 


^ If  it  rains  right  after  the  fertilizer  is  spread,  it  mixes  in  the  soil  and  helps  the  crop;  but  if 
it  does  not  rain,  the  fertilizers  'bum'  the  crop:  "ekini  yakar,  diplerini  sarartir." 

5 Irgatlik,  which  literally  means  'being  a day  laborer,'  in  'standard'  Turkish,  has  two 
connotations  in  the  village  dialect.  It  corresponds  to  the  time  period  when  harvesting  and 
threshing  is  done.  It  also  means  'farm  labor,'  which  may  or  may  not  be  paid. 
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many  they  harvest.  The  yields  depend  on  the  agricultural  input  and  vary  to  a great  extent  both 
from  village  to  village  and  within  the  villages.  And  how  much  it  pays  for  a particular  crop  in 
the  market  is  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  government,  so  the  villagers  can  estimate  the 
prices,  comparing  to  the  previous  years.  In  1986,  the  yields  and  prices  of  some  of  the  crops  were 
as  follows: 


TABLE  8-2 


YIELDS  AND  PRICES  OF  SELECTED  AGRICULTURAL  CROPS:  1986 


Crop 

Yields* 

Price 

Wheat 

4 to  1*  - 5 to  1 in  Sakaltutan 
up  to  10  to  1 in  Elbasi 

. 

Oats 

6 to  1 - 7 to  1 

- 

Potatoes 

- 

T.L.  400  / batman  (8  kg) 

Garbanzo  Beans 

2 to  1 - 5 to  1 

T.L.  2000  / sinik 

Lentils 

5tol  - lOtol 

T.L  4000  / sinik 

* The  first  number  refers  to  the  output  (harvested  crop)  and  the  second,  to  the  input  (seed). 
4 to  1 indicates  that,  4 siniks  of  wheat  are  harvested  per  each  sinik  of  seed  sowed. 


The  variation  in  yields  is  due  partly  to  the  quality  of  soil,  partly  to  the  use  of  fertilizers, 
and  partly  to  technical  features  such  as  weeding,  plowing  and  timing.  The  traditional  system  of 
leaving  half  of  the  land  for  fallow  (nadas,  or  herk  as  they  say  in  the  villages)  is  disappearing 
in  Sakaltutan  because  of  land  scarcity,  but  still  continuing  in  most  households  in  Elbasi.  The 
villagers  agree  that  the  use  fertilizers  and  overworking  the  soil  decrease  productivitv. 
Sakaltutan  households  which  still  followed  the  nadas  system  would  plow  up  to  half  of  the 
yeari s fallow  for  beans  and  potatoes,  reserving  the  'rested'  soil  for  grain  cultivation.  But  a 
number  of  households  in  1986  worked  all  the  land  they  had.  A woman  who  belonged  to  a large, 
multi-family  household  owning  100  decares  of  land,  jokingly  said  to  me  once,  "if  we  had  more 
land,  we  would  have  cultivated  that  too!"  And  added,  "herk  is  over." 

For  grain  crops,  usually  the  villagers  talk  about  the  yields,  rather  than  the  pays,  because 
it  is  produced,  predominantly,  for  subsistence,  although  some  may  be  sold  after  the  harvest.  For 
example,  a household  of  8 in  Elbasi,  was  sowing  25  kg  of  wheat  per  1 decare  in  1986,  hoping  to 
harvest  250  kg  of  wheat  per  decare.  (They  were  only  'hoping'  because  for  the  last  three  years 
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they  had  no  crop  at  all,  because  of  the  weather.)  Flour  made  from  150  qiniks^  of  wheat,  they 
said,  was  comfortably  enough  for  their  household  for  a whole  year's  bread. 

In  addition  to  the  yields  and  prices,  there  is  a third  dimension  in  the  villagers'  discussions 
involving  crop  choice:  labor.  I will  cover  it  below,  in  discussing  gender  division  of  labor  in 
agriculture. 

Intensification  of  Agriculture 

Changes  in  agricultural  production,  namely,  mechanization  of  agriculture  and  the  use  of 
fertilizers  increased  productivity,  shortened  the  tarla  surmek  (plowing)  and  irgatlik 
(harvesting)  pjeriods;  and  decreased  the  amount  of  human  labor  required  in  these  processes. 

In  1950  there  were  no  tractors  in  either  village.  By  1965  there  were  two  tractors  in  Elbasi, 
then  the  Agricultural  Credit  Cooperative  bought  two  more.  In  1971,  the  two  households  in  the 
Elbasi  village  sample  which  had  tractors  and  auxiliary  parts  were  large  landholders,  owning 
or  cultivating  over  300  decares  of  land.  In  Sakaltutan  there  were  27  tractors  in  1986  - in  one  out 
of  every  six  households;  and  about  80  in  Elbasi  - in  one  out  of  every  three  households.  In  the 
Elbasi  village  sample,  17  households,  that  is,  about  one  third  of  the  sample,  had  tractors  (see 
Table  8-3).  Mechanization  entered  the  other  villages  in  the  province,  too,  in  highly  varying 
degrees.  In  villages  with  landholdings  on  slopes,  in  Samagir,  for  example,  both  horses  and  oxen 
were  used  for  plowing,  in  addition  to  tractors.  In  the  two  villages  I studied,  however,  the 
topography  did  not  require  such  a combination.  In  1986  there  was  one  old  man  in  Sakaltutan 
whom  I was  told  to  be  the  last  person  to  plow  with  a pair  of  oxen.  And  with  his  son's  savings, 
who  was  a pendular  migrant  in  Saudi  Arabia,  they  purchased  a tractor  in  1986,  and  sold  the 
oxen.  In  Elbasi,  there  was  only  one  man  who  insisted  in  using  horses  for  plowing.  Other 
villagers  believed  that  he  continued  using  horses  because  he  was  'stubborn'  and  'mean.'  When  I 
saw  an  old  diiven  (threshing  sled)  which  was  modified  to  make  a part  of  a fence  in  the 
backyard  of  a Sakaltutan  house,  my  host  described  to  me  how  they  were  used  in  the  'old 

^ Qituk  or  sinik  is  a local  unit  of  weight  and  equals  about  6 kilograms. 
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times/'^  and  told  me  that  when  she  came  to  Sakaltutan  as  a bride  18  years  ago,  they  were 
already  outmoded. 

TABLE  8-3 

MECHANIZATION  IN  AGRICULTURE 
IN  SAKALTUTAN  AND  ELBASI:  1950-1986 
(Percentage  of  households) 


Research  Year 

with  farm 
machinery 

without  farm 
machinery 

N* 

1950 

0.0 

100.0 

103 

Sakaltutan 

1971 

2.5 

97.5 

120 

1986 

17.7 

82.3 

153 

1950 

0.0 

100.0 

55 

Elbasi 

1971 

3.8 

96.2 

53 

1986 

31.5 

68.5 

54 

* Households  without  information  on  farm  machinery  (tractors)  are  excluded  from  the  total. 


The  cultivators  who  did  not  own  tractors  either  rented  one  or  exchanged  services  with 
tractor  owners,  sometimes  with  kin  from  other  villages.  In  Elbasi,  the  two  tractors  the  Coop 
had  purchased  in  1963  and  1964  were  sent  back  to  the  central  administration  because  they  were 
no  more  used  after  many  households  purchased  their  own.  According  to  the  Coop  officials,  80 
tractors  could  plow  80  000  decares  of  land,  but  the  total  cultivable  land  in  Elbasi  was  only  35  000 
decares.  Owners  used  their  tractors  for  many  purposes;  transporting  their  animals  (in  1986, 
there  were  about  12-13  herds  in  Elbasi,  each  containing  about  450  sheep)  and  people  between 
the  village  and  the  fields.  Yet,  there  was  an  excess  of  tractors  per  village  land.  Clearly, 
households  wanted  to  own  their  means  of  production  and  continue  being  self-reliant.  By 
purchasing  tractors,  they  refrained  from  reliance  on  other  farmers  and  solved  the  practical 
problem  of  controlling  the  time  their  land  will  be  worked.  This  tendency  to  buy  tractors  also 
implies  a resistance  against  socioeconomic  differentiation  and  polarization.  There  are  no 
combines  (biQer  ddger)  in  the  village.  During  harvest  time,  combines  come  from  Urfa,  through 
Adana  and  Cukurova  region,  where  the  climate  allows  for  early  harvest.  Combine  drivers  and 
villagers  meet  in  front  of  the  coffeehouse  to  negotiate  on  the  prices. 

Stirling  (1965)  describes  duven,  although  he  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  tool. 
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Purchasing  a tractor  in  1986  was  an  expensive  thing.  The  cost  of  qiplak  motor,  'the  naked 
engine/  as  the  villagers  called,  without  any  attachments,  was  T.L.  4 million.®  A single  cutting 
attachment  ibir  biqak)  cost  T.L.  160  000;  a harvester  {patos)  T.L.  400  000;  and  a one-wheel 
trailer  {tek  tekerli  romork)  T.L.  600  000.  And  they  needed  a series  of  other  attachments  such  as 
izgara,  to  plant  seeds,  and  holder,  to  spray  chemicals.  Once  a tractor  is  purchased,  of  course, 
costs  continue  for  maintenance,  and  most  important,  the  fuel. 

Still,  farmers  who  had  not  purchased  a tractor  by  1986,  regretted  that  they  had  not.  "At 
least  they  used  to  be  relatively  more  affordable,"  they  said,  and  that  they  had  no  chance  of 
buying  one  after  the  prices  got  that  high.  To  get  one's  land  plowed  and  the  crop  harvested  by 
paying  someone  with  a tractor  is  quite  expensive.  For  plowing  one  dbnum^  of  land,  a tractor 
driver  was  paid  about  T.L.  8000  in  1986,  including  all  the  procedures:  For  aktarma  (first 
plowing  in  one  direction)  T.L.  3000;  for  ikileme  (second  plowing  in  the  opposite  direction,  right 
angles  to  the  first)  T.L.  3(XX);  and  for  izgara  qekmek  (marking  the  soil  to  plant  seeds)  2000  T.L., 
was  paid  p>er  donum.  Farmers  who  did  not  own  tractors  had  to  pay  also  for  harvesting,  which 
cost  another  T.L.  3000  per  Decare. 

Fertilizers  became  an  integral  part  of  agriculture  in  the  villages.  They  could  be  purchased 
either  from  Agricultural  Credit  Cooperatives  or  privately.  Most  Elbasi  villagers  used  the 
Coop.  The  presence  of  the  Coojjerative  in  Elbasi  is  certainly  an  advantage  for  the  villagers  in 
providing  agricultural  inputs.^®  Farmers  can  get  the  paperwork  done  right  in  the  village,  and 
save  from  rime  and  transportation.  To  buy  fertilizers,  Sakaltutan  villagers  have  to  travel  to 

® A usable  horse  in  Elbasi,  on  the  other  hand,  cost  between  T.L.  150  000  and  180  000, 
although  one  could  buy  one  for  as  low  as  T.L  50  000. 

^ Doniim  is  a complicated  unit  of  measurement,  which  does  not  have  an  inter-village 
standard  (see  Stirling  1965).  Nowadaj^,  villagers  usually  equate  doniim  with  decare,  accepting 
the  government  standard.  Here,  the  villagers  were  talking  in  terms  of  donums,  (which  may  be 
2.5  to  3.5  times  a decare). 

In  purchasing  not  only  fertilizers  and  chemicals,  but  also  other  inputs,  it  is  handy  to 
have  the  Coop  in  the  village.  If  villagers  realize  by  the  middle  of  the  year,  for  example,  that 
they  need  to  buy  one  more  tone  of  hayvan  yemi,  animal  feed,  in  addition  to  the  two  tones  they 
have  purchased  in  the  beginmng  of  the  year,  they  do  not  have  to  go  through  the  same  trouble 
others  do,  who  do  not  have  a Cooperative  in  the  village. 
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Kepez,  a village  to  the  west  of  Sakaltutan,  where  a Credit  Cooperative  is  located.  Some,  who 
can  afford  to  pay  cash,  purchase  fertilizers  independently,  from  the  market,  usually  from 
Tomarza.  The  costs  of  buying  fertilizers  from  the  government  and  from  private  sector  were  about 
the  same.  The  villagers  preferred  the  Coop  though,  because  not  only  they  found  the  quality  to 
be  superior,  but  also  transportation  costs  were  far  lower  when  they  used  the  Coop  resources  and 
shared  a truck  with  the  other  villagers  to  carry  the  load  from  Kepez  to  Sakaltutan.  If  they 
purchased  from  Tomarza,  they  had  the  burden  of  finding  a truck,  pa)hng  more,  and  perhaps 
getting  a lower  quality  fertilizer. 

Using  fertilizers  increased  productivity.  However  it  had  two  drawbacks.  First  of  all, 
villagers  believe  that,  in  the  long  run,  fertilizers  make  the  soil  'barren',  as  one  Elbasi  villager 
said,  "giibre  topragi  qorak  yapti."  However,  they  also  believe  that  increasing  consumption  and 
'greed'  in  the  villages  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  give  up  overworking  the  soil  by  using 
fertilizers.  This  is  a relatively  long-term,  ecological  problem. 

The  second  drawback  is  the  increase  in  the  costs.  Three  kinds  of  fertilizers  were  used,  whose 
prices  ranged  from  T.L.  37  OOO/tone  (A-Sulphat,  what  the  villagers  called  seker,  'sugar'),  to 
T.L.  110  OOO/tone  (which  the  villagers  called  "dap").  Nitrat,  nitrate,  was  more  commonly  used 
because  of  its  cost  (T.L.  44  OOO/tone)  and  availability  at  the  Coop.  Farmers  believed  that  50  to 
75  kg  of  fertilizers  should  be  used  per  one  decare  of  land.  If  they  used  the  right  amount,  and  if 
they  used  the  Nitrat  kind,  they  spent  approximately  about  T.L.  3000  on  fertilizers  alone,  per 
one  decare  of  land.  Households  with  the  smallest  land  needed  to  buy  at  least  half  a tone  of 
fertilizers.  Farmers  who  could  not  afford  the  whole  amount,  used  lesser  amounts.  In  fact  in 
Elbasi  in  1986,  villagers  used  600  tones  of  fertilizers  instead  of  1600,  which  the  Coop  officials 
calculated  to  be  the  necessary  quantity.  Because,  there  is  a limit  of  T.L.  2.5  million  credit  per  3 
years,  and  most  villagers  had  used  up  all  their  credits  during  the  last  2 years,  and  could  not  pay 
their  debts  because  of  the  bad  harvest. 

With  the  intensification  of  agnculture,  then,  including  only  the  costs  of  plowing, 
harvesting,  and  fertilizers,  the  total  cash  need  of  agriculture  increased  drastically.  Hence, 
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farmers  needed  non-agricultural  subsidies  or  substitutes.  Reliance  on  weather  conditions, 
however,  has  not  changed.  The  most  important  problem  villagers  identified  in  farming  was  the 
lack  of  irrigation.^  ^ Although  the  productivity  has  increased,  because  of  higher  costs,  many 
villagers  contended  that  it  was  not  worth  the  labor  to  farm  any  more.  The  high  costs  also  made 
the  villagers  more  vulnerable  from  poor  harvests,  because  now  they  were  risking  more  than 
they  used  to  risk  'traditionally.' 

In  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  the  villagers  regard  agriculture  as  a non-profitable 
activity.  "As  long  as  diesel  prices  are  not  reduced,"  an  Elbasi  man  said  once,  "we  cannot  continue 
to  be  farmers,"  and  he  continued,  "the  land  is  only  good  for  weeds  - nothing  more."  It  was 
common  to  hear  comments  like:  "Geqim  kalmadi  ya  . . . n'apalim!  Making  a living  is  not 
possible  any  longer,  but . . . what  can  we  do!]";  “ZiraatQilik  boyle  burda  iste.  Ne  bldiirur  ne 
ondurur.  Toprak  kuvvetli  degil  . . 12  yilin  iasesi  kafi  gelirl  (This  is  the  way  farming  is  here.  It 
neither  kills  nor  improves  you.  The  soil  is  not  fertile. . . The  food  of  a dozen  years  is  just  about 
enough!]";  and,  "Burda  qalisan  adam  ne  aq  kaliyor,  ne  de  doyuyor.  . . Basini  gegindiriyor!  [Men 
who  work  here  neither  are  neither  hungry  nor  full. . . They  just  get  by]." 

Labor 

Gender  and  Household  Division  of  Labor  in  Agricultural  Production 

Agricultural  work  is  household  work.  Women  identify  themselves  with  the  household 
they  belong  to  and  always  mark  this  identification  in  their  language  by  using  first  person 
plural,  old  and  young  alike.  "Tarlamiz  vardi,  ekerdik  [we  had  a farm,  and  we  used  to  work  it]," 
an  old  widow  said,  about  her  younger  yecirs  with  her  husband.  And  a younger  woman  who 
worked  a 1 doniim  farm  (owned  by  her  husband's  father)  without  her  husband's  help,  used  the 


There  were  8 electrical  pumps  isu  sondaj  motorlari)  in  Elbasi,  installed  by  the  State 
Irrigation  Works  (DSD  in  1987.  Two  village  men  who  were  employed  by  the  DSI  had  access  to 
the  locked  boxes  where  the  engines  were  kept.  They  turned  the  water  on  and  recorded  the 
amount  of  time  each  user  watered  their  farms.  The  users  were  charged  about  TL.  3 5(X).  or  4 (XX) 
per  hour,  which  they  paid  to  the  muhtar  who,  in  turn  paid  the  DSI  collectors.  In  1988,  the  total 
water  used  in  the  village  was  worth  about  T.L.  7 million.  This  irrigation  was  limited  and  only 
adequate  to  water  the  gardens.  For  grain  cultivation,  dry  agricultural  system  was  used. 
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first  person  piurai  when  talking  about  this  cultivation.  It  is  common  to  see  a group  of  household 
members,  a couple  and  their  children,  planting  tomatoes  in  their  back  garden  —where  there 
may  be  a few  fruit  trees  and  saplings,  and  even  a rose  bush,  as  well  as  beets,  parsley  and 
tomatoes-,  the  husband  making  supports  for  a fruit  tree,  the  wife  hoeing,  and  children  helping 
around.  Just  enough  for  daily  household  use. 

There  are  general  patterns,  norms,  and  always  exceptions  to  gender  and  household  division 
of  farm  labor.  In  Sakaltutan,  the  stated  norm  is  that  there  are  no  strictly  male  or  female  tasks 
in  agriculture.  It  is  true  that  there  are  preferred  men's  and  women's  tasks,  but  they  are  not 
strongly  sanctioned  and  in  most  cases  people  explain  a particular  division  of  labor  by  'personal 
choice.'  Some  men  do  not  do  any  agricultural  work  at  all,  simply  because  "they  do  not  like  it," 
and  their  wives  do  all  the  work.  Men  and  women  work  together  during  the  harvest  time 
{barman  zamani).  They  pull  up  the  barley  by  hand  or  with  a sickle  iarpa  yolunur);  reap  clover 
by  using  scythes,  again  together;  men  reap  the  grain  crops  (wheat  and  rye)  using  a tractor  {ekin 
biqilir);  women  collect  the  heaps  of  wheat  and  barley  that  are  reaped  in  the  fields  (destesini 
alirlar);  they  load  the  crops  on  the  tractor  trailers  and  drive  them  to  the  threshing  {barman 
yeri)  in  the  village.  Both  men  and  women  work,  all  night  long,  at  the  threshing  floor, 
separating  the  grains  from  the  straw  {patosa  verirler).  They  make  heaps  of  the  crop,  pull  it 
closer  to  the  threshing  machine,  patos,  and  usually  men  load  it  in  the  machine,  to  separate  the 
grains  from  the  straw.  They  carry  the  wheat  or  rye  to  their  houses.  Harman  iner.  'the 
threshing  goes  down.'  Clearung  and  selecting  seeds  is  women's  work.  'Tt  is  not  that  men  do  not 
know  what  and  how  to  select.  They  know,  but  do  not  do  it,"  the  women  say.  After  harvesting 
the  grain-crops,  women  harvest  the  garbanzo  beans  by  handpicking  them,  carry  them  to  store  in 
the  houses;  women  raise  up  the  potatoes;  carry  and  store  them  in  the  house;  women  harvest  the 
melons,  water  melons  and  other  garden  products. 

In  Elbasi,  the  stated  norm  is  that,  "women  do  not  do  much  farming  {kadinlar  pek  araziye 
gkmaz  burda)."  The  absence  of  cash  crops  in  Elbasi,  such  as  lentils  and  garbanzo  beans,  relieve 
women  of  labor-intensive  agricultural  work.  They  weave  carpets  all  year  round,  except  for  a 40- 
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45  day  break  during  harvesting,  when  they  make  flour  and  prepare  basic  food  supplies  for  the 
whole  year.  But,  the  interesting  point  is  that  when  most  villagers  are  asked  about  women's 
agricultural  work,  they  omit  work  in  their  gardens  all  together.  Women  do  not  participate  in 
growing  cereals  as  much  as  they  did  before  the  arrival  of  tractors;  they  seldom  go  to  the  fields. 
But  they  still  have  yazi  work,  that  is,  farm  work  outside  growing  grains.  They  grow  potatoes, 
beets,  legumes,  vegetable  gardens,  in  which  men  are  not  involved,  except  for  what  they  call 
‘karik  qekmek,'  digging  and  preparing  the  soil  for  planting.  Women  work  in  all  other  stages: 
they  do  the  hoeing  to  soften  the  soil,  they  fill  soil  around  the  root  plants  and  burry  them  in  the 
soil  once  they  start  budding,  they  irrigate  the  gardens  about  every  twenty  days,  they  do  the 
weeding,  they  harvest  the  legumes  and  raise  up  the  vegetables,  they  collect  the  flowers  if  they 
have  squash,  which  they  use  in  a special  dish  they  cook  with  rice  and  garlic.  And  all  these 
stages  are  labor  intensive  and  tiresome. 

One  general  criterion  to  draw  the  line  between  women's  and  men's  work  is  the  tools  used.  In 
general,  men  use  tractors  and  scythes;  whereas  women  use  sickles,  hoes  and  adzes  for  weeding, 
and  do  jobs  done  by  hand  with  no  tools. 

Tractors 

Driving  and  using  tractors  is  a predominantly  male  job.  Boys  begin  driving  tractors  even 
when  they  are  in  elementary  school.  Most  of  them  say,  "okulu  bitirdim,  traktbre  bindim  (right 
after  school,  1 began  driving  tractors)."  Young  teenager  boys  in  the  village  enjoyed  being  on  top 
of  tractors  and  showing  off.  They  fall  off,  have  a few  minor  accidents,  and  finally  master  the 
art  at  about  15  or  16  years  old. 

At  the  stage  of  plowing,  clearing  and  preparing  the  field,  planting  the  seed  and  the  root 
plants,  both  men  and  women  work , if  they  do  not  use  a tractor.  If  they  do,  men  do  the  bulk  of  the 
work.  Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  crop  women  may  not  even  participate,  when  tractors  are 
used.  With  potatoes,  for  example,  men  drive  the  tractor  and  plow  the  field;  and  after  they  are 
done,  women  plant  the  seed  potatoes.  But  with  cereals,  where  both  plowing  and  sowing  can  be 
done  with  a tractor,  women  do  not  necessarily  go  to  the  fields. 
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Most  of  my  informants  have  not  even  seen  a woman  or  a giri  driving  a tractor.  But  there  are 

exceptions.  There  are  several  cases  of  women  driving  tractors,  usually  as  a result  of  household 

demographic  composition,  more  in  Elbasi  than  in  Sakaltutan.  The  ones  who  drive  are  either 

orphans,  or  their  brothers  work  in  the  Saudi  Arabia,  or  some  place  doing  their  military  service, 

and  there  is  no  one  in  the  household  to  drive  the  tractor  except  for  the  woman.  In  most  cases,  it 

is  the  unmarried  daughter,  and  not  the  mother,  who  drives  it.  A middle  aged  Elbasi  woman 

with  grown  daughters  in  1986,  used  to  own  a tractor  in  her  name,  and  drive  it  too.  But  she  did 

not  drive  any  more,  and  when  I asked  her  why,  “ayipsarlar  ['they  find  it  shameful'),"  she  said. 

Saiuye,  Ayse  and  Kamuran  are  three  sisters  whose  father  died  and  whose  only 
brother  was  doing  military  service  during  our  stay  in  Elbasi.  All  three  of  them 
took  turns  to  use  the  household  tractor. 

Gulcan  is  the  eldest  sister  of  her  three  young  brothers.  Their  father  died  a few 
years  ago  and  there  is  no  adult  male  help  in  the  household,  so  she  drives  the 
tractor  "not  otUy  in  the  fields  but  also  in  the  milage  "stressed  one  of  my 
informants,  and  she  added,  "she  even  loads  clover  on  the  trailer  and  brings  it  in 
to  the  village.  She  drives  outside  the  village  too!" 

KiymetCan  used  to  drive  the  tractor  before  she  married  and  went  to  Kayseri. 

When  she  was  lived  with  her  annesigil,  'her  mother  and  the  rest,'  during  her 
brothers'  nrilitary  service  and  labor  migration,  she  was  the  only  person  to  drive 
the  tractor.  Once  they  got  a message  from  her  mother's  village  Mengicek,  that 
their  relatives  there  needed  help  immediately,  that  someone  had  to  drive  the 
tractor  there  to  reap  the  crop.  She  put  on  men's  clothes  and  a hat,  drove  all  the 
way  to  Mengicek  on  the  highway,  greeted  other  men  on  the  way  who  greeted 
her  (thinking  she  was  a man],  went  to  Mengicek,  did  her  job,  collected  and 
loaded  on  the  tractor  her  share  of  the  wheat  and  other  produce,  and  drove  back 
to  Elbasi.  After  her  brothers  completed  their  military  service,  they  purchased 
a truck  to  go  into  inter-city  transportation  business,  so  KiymetCan  continued  to 
drive  the  tractor. 

When  KiymetCan  married  and  went  gelin,  'bride'  to  Kayseri,  her  sister  Sevil, 
who  now  teaches  sewing  and  embroidery  {dikis-nakis  hocasi)  in  the  Karadayi 
village  vocational  school  for  girls,  took  over.  Once  on  her  way  back  to  the 
village  from  the  fields,  the  gendarme  sergeant  stopped  her,  probably  because 
she  did  not  have  a driver' s licence,  and  asked  why  she  was  driving.  She  said, 

"if  you  have  lots  of  vehicles  and  not  enough  men,  girls  end  up  driving."  This 
became  a major  joke  in  the  village.  Girls  and  women  applauded  Sevil's 
wittiness. 

In  Sakaltutan,  it  is  very  rare,  but  not  totally  unheard  of  for  women  to  drive  tractors  and  use 
the  attached  equipment.  I had  never  seen  any  woman  driving  a tractor.  But  when  I asked  if 
there  were  any,  women  all  together  said  proudly,  "Yildiz  drives!"  Yildiz  is  a gelin,  'bride' 
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from  Samagir.  Three  other  young  women  who  drive  tractors  are  the  daughters  and  brother's 
daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  villagers,  who  owned  two  tractors  in  1986  and  was  famous  for 
his  village  based  entrepreneurial  activities.  Women  were  interested  in  the  skills  of  young 
brides  from  other  villages,  and  were  pleased  if  they  knew  how  to  drive.  The  information  would 
come  to  the  village  before  the  bride  herself  did.  Women  would  talk  among  themselves:  "gelin 
motor  suruyormus  [have  you  heard  that  the  bride  knows  how  to  drivelj" 

It  is  more  acceptable  for  women  to  drive  in  the  fields,  where  they  are  out  of  sight,  so  if 

women  have  to  work  using  the  tractor,  usually  someone  else  drives  them  to  the  fields.  Several 

Sakaltutan  women  descnbed  to  me  the  conditions  under  which  girls  and  women  drive  tractors: 

Yildiz  drives  the  tractor:  but  not  continuously.  It  is  good  that  she  learns  how  to 
and  to  practice  for  a short  time,  just  in  case  the  household  needs  someone  when 
her  husband  is  not  available.  When  villagers  talk  about  her,  Yildiz  does  not 
get  the  credit  for  initiating  the  idea  or  action  of  driving  the  tractor:  Her 
husband  makes/ lets  her  drive  ("kocasi  surduriir").  She  drives  when  she  is  with 
her  husband:  "Oyle  yalniz  surmez  (She  does  not  drive  all  by  herself,  just  like 
that!)." 

Adze  (Keser) 

Using  the  adze  is  mostly  women's  job.  Although  the  process  and  the  season  is  called  “keser, 
adze,"  they  sometimes  also  use  qapa,  hoe,  for  weeding.  During  the  weeding  season,  if  the  fields 
are  very  close  to  the  village,  women  meet  as  early  as  6 o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  walk.  If  the 
fields  are  far,  men  drive  them  on  the  tractor.  Women  try  to  hold  on  to  the  sides  of  the  body  of 
the  tractor  if  there  are  no  trailers,  sitting  on  the  tires,  while  the  machine  runs  on  a jerky,  rough 
road.  Not  infants,  but  older  children  over  age  four  or  five  sometimes  accompany  their  mothers 
and  play  in  the  fields,  if  they  want  to  or  if  they  do  not  have  anyone  to  look  after  them  in  the 
village.  Men  drop  the  women  at  the  field,  and  go  back  to  the  village. 

Sogan  keseri,  weeding  onions,  is  more  difficult  than  patates  keseri,  weeding  potatoes. 
Because  onions  are  planted  close  to  each  other  it  is  difficult  to  clear  the  weeds  growing  between 
them.  It  IS  hard  and  tedious  work  but  women  make  it  as  tolerable  as  they  can  by  talking  among 
each  other,  joking  and  singing.  They  make  up  lyrics  to  make  fun  of  some  villagers  or  substitute 
them  in  well  known  songs.  They  laugh.  Then  they  start  talking  about  a serious  matter  in  the 
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village,  in  a range  of  topics  from  marriage  arrangement  to  rumors  of  increasing  agricultural 
taxes.  If  they  finish  weeding  earlier,  before  the  tractor  driver  comes  to  pick  them  up,  or  if  they 
dedde  to  walk  back  to  the  village,  on  the  way,  women  and  children  gather  some  edible  greens 
and  mushrooms,  to  use  in  salads  or  to  eat  as  snack-food. 

Keser  is  a woman's  job,  but  there  are  exceptions.  The  exceptions  usually  come  from  poor  or 

smaller  households  (with  little  land  or  few  women),  and  households  with  fewer  links,  which 

cannot  recruit  exchange  labor.  When  I asked  why  some  men  weed  using  the  adze  while  some 

others  do  not,  my  informants  said,  "siskin  olanlar  keserlemez  [the  ones  who  are  arrogant/snob 

do  not  weed  using  the  adzel,"  giving  'personality'  as  a criteria.  An  Elbasi  girl  said  once, 

the  other  day  my  father  was  weeding  the  potato  fields  with  my  mother.  The 
women  clearing  the  next  plot  said,  "you  have  daughters  and  a daughters-in- 
law.  Why  are  you  doing  adze-work?"  And  my  father  said,  "I  am  doing  it  to 
help  my  wife.  So  that  zahmet  olmasin  ['to  save  her  trouble'],  because  she  is 
getting  tired."  But  then  my  father  dropped  the  adze,  my  elder  sister  came  and 
we  did  not  let  him  weed. 

Not  having  daughters  in  the  household  is  accepted  as  a legitimate  reason  by  the  villagers, 
for  boys  and  men  to  do  weeding  using  the  adze. 

15  June  1989,  Elbasi 

It  was  the  first  keser  time  after  the  last  two  girls  were  married  off.  The  boys 
had  not  done  keser  before.  Bahar,  their  mother,  knew  how  to,  but  she  was 
feeling  too  tired  and  old  to  do  it  herself.  So,  the  day  before  we  went  visiting 
her,  she  took  her  two  sons  to  the  fields  and  showed  them  how  to  clear  the 
unwanted  plants  and  to  work  the  soil  around  the  potatoes.  proud  that 

the  boys  did  a good  a job,  as  if  they  were  doing  jteser  all  their  lives.  Bahar  was 
too  tired  to  move  a single  adze.  She  watched  them  as  they  worked. 

Bayram  and  Yesil,  an  older  couple  in  Sakaltutan,  work  together  in  their  fields  doing  keser, 
although  it  is  normally  a women's  task.  When  I ask  about  my  informants'  reactions  towards 
this,  the  answer  is:  "If  you  don't  have  enough  women,  what  can  you  do?  You  are  obliged  to  go 
and  clear  the  fields  [using  the  adze].  Out  of  necessity." 

Scythe  (Tirpan) 

Using  the  scythe  is  men's  work.  Women  did  not  use  it  before  tractors  replaced  most  hand 
tools,  and  they  do  not  use  it  now  for  reaping  yonca,  for  which  scythe  s are  used  even  if  the 
household  has  a tractor.  This  is  the  stated  norm,  and  perhaps  statistically  it  is  true  that  more 
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men  scythe  than  do  women,  but  there  are  many  exceptions.  The  conditions  for  exceptions  are 
usually  defined  by  the  size  and  composition  of  the  household,  as  well  as  the  land  worked  by 
the  household.  As  Selda  in  Elbasi  said. 

We  had  lots  of  land.  Whenever  we  could  not  find  men,  I reaped,  out  of  necessity. 

. . . Also  when  my  man  was  in  Germany,  I reaped  both  yonca  and  wheat.  I 
reaped  when  I was  a girl  (before  I got  nfiarried),  too.  When  I was  a girl,  my 
siblings  were  small.  1 was  the  eldest,  of  both  the  girls  and  the  boys.  1 used  to  go 
to  the  fields  with  my  father,  reap,  load  the  straw  on  the  cart.  1 used  to  scythe. 

In  Sakaltutan,  using  scythes  is  not  seen  as  a male  task  any  more,  not  even  as  a stated  norm. 

In  most  cases  both  men  and  women  use  a scythe  for  reaping,  because  usually  the  ones  who  cannot 
afford  a tractor  are  also  the  ones  who  have  less  men  in  the  household.  For  reaping  yonca,  too, 
men  and  women  work  together  in  the  fields;  both  household  members,  and  exchange  laborers. 

11  June  1989,  Sakaltutan 

Ahmet  is  diabetic.  He  is  on  medication  and  finds  it  very  difficult  and  tiring  to 
work  in  the  fields.  Bike  told  me  yesterday  that  when  that  morning  they  all 
went  to  the  fields  to  reap  her  brother  Ahmet's  yonca,  clover,  using  tirpan, 
scythe,  he  tried  to  do  some  but  got  terribly  tired  after  moving  the  scythe  a few 
times.  The  yonca  was  wet  which  makes  it  more  difficult  to  reap. 

If  one  norm  about  the  household  division  of  labor  relates  gender  with  the  tool  used,  a second 

one  relates  age  and  hard  labor.  Usually  it  is  the  younger  members  in  the  household  who  go  to 

the  fields.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  too.  At  least  in  one  case  in  1989, 1 met  a woman,  over 

60  years  old,  who  worked  in  the  fields  clearing  the  weeds  by  the  potato  plants,  using  an  adze. 

Yadigar  is  sixty  years  old.  She  is  bitter  about  her  sons  who  neglect  her.  "Write 
it  down  Emine  ^rl,  write  it  down,"  she  said,  "1  have  no  one!"  and  continued, 

“iki  oglum  var  hiq  meyvesi  yok  [I  have  two  sons,  neither  bear  any  fruits]."  She 
cultivated  one  doniim  of  land.  The  crop  did  not  look  promising  at  all:  "Hiq 
hayri  yok.  Ne  verirse  Allah  alicam  (I'll  harvest  whatever  Allah  gives]."  She 
complained  that  while  most  women  her  age  rest  in  their  houses  and  are  looked 
after,  her  son  told  her,  "Qalis,  ye  ana.  Bana  gUvenme.  Benim  elimi,  goziimii 
degneme  (Work  and  eat  mother.  Don't  rely  on  me.  Don't  look  at  my  eyes  and  my 
hands  (expecting  anything]."  She  wept  as  she  spoke  to  me. 

In  Sakaltutan,  women's  agricultural  work  does  not  depend  on  the  wealth  of  the  household. 
All  women,  as  far  as  they  are  healthy  and  young  enough  to  do  field  work,  work  the  household 
land.  If  they  belong  to  landless  households,  their  agriculture  work  depiends  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  non-agncultural  income  in  the  household.  Young  'grass  widows'  without  land,  whose 
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husbands  work  in  Germany  or  Saudi  Arabia  and  send  adequate  money  to  live  on,  are  the  only 
ones  who  are  not  involved  in  agricultural  work.  Some,  not  even  cis  a 'favor'  to  friends  and  kin. 
Agricultural  Wage  Labor  and  Exchange  Labor 

Most  households  need  extra  labor  during  the  weeding  and  harvesting  periods.  House  guests 
who  come  to  the  village  in  summer  to  visit  their  kin  help  out  with  the  fieldwork. 

24  June  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Zuhal  is  the  gelin,  'daughter-in-law,'  who  came  from  Bctlikesir  v^rith  her 
thirteen  year  old  daughter  to  visit  her  husband's  family  in  the  village.  When  I 
went  to  interview  the  household,  she  had  just  come  from  the  fields,  doing  keser, 
and  was  exhausted.  Zuhal  is  not  used  to  doing  fieldwork  and  has  to  make  an 
effort.  She  enjoys  it  though.  She  likes  adapting  to  the  village  life  again, 
which  she  had  experience  for  a short  time  when  she  was  a new  gelin,  bride, 
from  Ankara.  She  sees  herself  above  the  family  in  the  village  but  does  her  best 
to  look  and  act  like  one  of  them.  I thought  Zuhal  and  especially  her  daughter 
were  just  like  anthropologists.  Participating  and  stating  that  they  were  all 
equal,  with  some  notion  of  relativity,  but  feeling  superior! 

But  households  rarely  have  long-term  house  guests,  and  even  more  rarely  do  they  work. 

When  land-owners  need  extra  labor,  which  they  usually  do,  for  cle£uing  the  fields  or  for 
pulling  out  potatoes,  or  in  harvest  time,  they  ask  their  fellow  villagers  to  help  them  out.  Most 
of  the  extra-labor  they  need  is  female  labor,  because  of  the  nature  of  sexual  division  of  labor  in 
agriculture.  These  laborers  are  recruited  in  similar  ways,  through  social  links  within  the 
villages.  A small  proportion  of  the  extra  labor  is  waged,  only  during  the  irgatlik,  harvesting 
period,  and  there  are  different  forms  of  unwaged  farm  labor.  For  weeding  w-age  labor  is  not  used, 
because  time  pressure  is  not  that  rigid  and  they  can  always  find  another  form  of  labor.  Unless  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  as  in  the  high  harvest  season,  they  prefer  'non-capitalist'  forms  of 
labor  recruitment.  Wage  labor  is  most  common  in  picking  garbanzo  beans.  Everyone  is  busy 
during  the  harvest  time,  and  if  they  do  not  recruit  wage  labor  the  garbanzo  beans  dry  in  the 
fields. 

Waged  Labor 

Farm  labor  recruited  during  harvest  time  does  not  have  to  be  waged  but  it  is  the  only  labor 
that  may  be  waged.  The  harvesting  period  in  the  village  lasts  from  two  weeks  to  a month,  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  depending  on  the  weather  in  a given  year  (see  Figure  1).  Waged 
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farm  labor  is  by  a daily  wage  igunlukle)  which  was  T.L.  7 000  per  day  per  person  in  1988,  during 
the  harvest  period.  In  1989  they  did  not  expect  it  to  be  less  than  10,000  T.L  "No  one  will  go  for 
less  than  that,"  someone  said.  Another  said,  they  would,  if  they  had  to.  They  had  no  other 
choice.  The  daily  wage  follows  the  devaluation  and  inflation  rate  of  the  Turkish  Lira,  but  it 
also  depends  on  the  local  labor  market.  In  1988  the  gunliik  could  be  as  low  as  T.L.  4 000  to  T.L.  5 
000,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  task  involved.  Usually  scything  pays  more,  but  all  other 
tasks  such  as  nohut  yolmak  (pulling  up  garbanzo  beans)  and  deste  aimak  (collecting  the  heaps 
of  crop  after  the  tractor)  pay  the  same.  Irgat,  laborers,  start  to  work  at  6:30-7:00  in  the  morning. 
The  land  owners  bring  their  food  for  lunch,  and  tea  for  a second  break.  They  work  unhl  8:00  p.m. 
Some  irgats  are  more  industrious  that  others.  Both  they  and  land-owners  know  this.  So,  some 
women  are  in  demand  more  than  others. 

A poor  woman  from  a landless  household  works  as  a waged  farm  laborer  in  the  fields  of 
almost  all  villagers  who  ask  her  to  do  so.  But  only  villagers  with  whom  she  has  had  good 
relations  come  and  ask  for  her  'help.'  They  are  all  friends.  They  must  have  helped  her  with 
her  cow  when  she  was  in  labor,  or  loaned  their  tools,  or  sent  bread  and  yogurt  when  she  was  too 
sick  to  bake.  The  ones  who  are  known  to  work  harder  are  in  demand. 

Even  when  they  work  for  wages,  women  consider  a host  of  extra-economic  criteria,  in 
deciding  for  whose  fields  they  will  work,  and  they  do  not  bargain. 

June  1989,  Sakai tutan 

Bike,  one  of  my  informants,  said  that  she  is  picky  in  accepting  some 
'invitations.'  If  she  feels  like  not  working  that  day  (gonliim  olmazsa),  if  she 
has  a reason  for  not  accepting  a certain  person's  call  (there  may  be  a temporary 
conflict  with  a neighbor  if,  for  example,  she  has  annoyed  her  during  a 
conversation),  or  if  she  knows  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay  her  in  time,  she 
simply  lies:  "I  have  already  promised  to  work  in  so  and  so's  farm."  She  cannot 
afford  to  tell  the  truth.  No  one  can.  As  far  as  they  can  be  patient,  they  prefer 
lying  to  telling  the  truth  and  breaking  a relationship.  Everyone  knows  this, 
though,  and  they  look  for  the  'truth'  behind  the  lies.  When  Bike  works  in 
others  fields  during  irgatlik,  they  do  not  necessarily  pay  her  immediately,  but 
she  understands.  "If  they  do  not  have  in  their  hands,  what  can  they  do?  They 
will  sell  the  beans  or  the  barley,  or  whatever  they  will  have  to  sell,  before 
they  pay  me,  which  may  take  up  to  a month.  If  she  needs  cash  immediatelv, 
to  pay  a debt  to  a neighbor  who  needs  it  immediately,  she  cannot  do  anything 
about  it,  except  for  borrowing  some  money  from  another  neighbor. 
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Unwaged  Labor:  'Informal  Exchange  Labor' 

Working  in  others'  fields  without  wages,  what  I call  'infonnal  exchange-labor'  in 
agriculturcil  work  is  more  complicated  than  it  may  seem  to  be  on  the  surface.  It  involves  a whole 
network  of  relations,  as  well  as  religious  ideologies  such  as  gunah,  sin,  and  sevap,  'good  deed.' 
23  June  1986 

Remziye  didn't  have  any  time  to  do  their  patates  keseri.  Her  husband  Ridvan 
was  worried  that,  the  potato's  would  be  left  in  the  field  and  could  not  be 
harvested  V'patatesler  tarlada  kalacak").  He  asked  Gillen  if  she  could  help 
them  with  the  keser.  Gulen,  honestly,  wanted  to,  but  she  didn't  have  anyone  to 
leave  her  three  children  with.  Gillen  said  to  me,  later,  that  everyone  would  go 
and  help  wealthy  people.  The  real  sevap  was  helping  the  poor. 

The  members  of  the  land  owning  household  work  with  the  laborers.  In  most  cases,  laborers 
are  their  kin.  In  addition  to  the  household  members,  a weeding  team  may  include  any 
combination  of  kin:  a daughter,  who  is  married  and  became  the  member  of  another  household, 
her  husband's  mother  and  sister,  a son's  fiance,  and  husband's  sister.  It  is  easy  to  find  some 
kinship  coimection  with  almost  any  villager.  But  there  are  also  neighbors.  The  working 
conditions  are  the  same  for  household  members  and  the  others.  They  begin  working  all 
together.  The  land  owner  comes  and  calls  the  laborers  early  in  the  morning.  They  either  walk 
all  together,  or  ride  on  a tractor,  to  the  fields.  The  land  owner  is  responsible  for  feeding  them 
during  the  day,  and  serving  them  tea  to  take  a break. 

11  June  1989,  Sakaltutan 

Nuriye  and  I left  the  fields  and  walked  to  the  village.  Nuriye  was  going  home 
to  fix  and  bring  lunch  for  the  weeders.  I helped  her  with  the  salad  and  cutting  a 
watermelon.  She  cooked  some  macaroni  with  tomato  paste  and  made  some 
ayran,  yogurt  drink.  It  was  raining.  We  waited  to  see  if  the  women  would  stop 
working  and  come  home  for  lunch.  One  of  the  neighbors  drove  the  tractor  to  pick 
them  up.  But  they  were  not  coming.  Instead  they  asked  for  a cover  to  sit  and  eat 
on.  Nuriye  put  all  the  food  on  a large  tray  and  we  left  at  the  back  of  the  tractor. 

There  are  different  forms  of  'paying'  in  unwaged  farm  labor.  The  most  common  form  seems  to 
be  the  ondiiq  system.^^  It  is  immediate  reciprocal  exchange.  As  one  woman  defined,  "we  go  and 
pull  up  the  beans  in  my  field  today,  and  do  the  same  in  yours  tomorrow." 


Onduq  is  probably  the  form  in  the  village  dialect  for  odiinq,  in  'standard'  Turkish,  which 
means  'loan,  len^ng/borrowing.' 
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A second  form  of  recruitment  is  rather  open,  using  landless  peasants  without  wage,  in  a 
framework  of  general  reciprocity.  Women  who  belong  to  landless  households  may  also  go  dnduq 
if  they  decide  they  are  in  debt  to  that  household  in  any  way,  to  pay  their  debt  in  labor.  There 
is  no  predetermined,  pre-negotiated  value  in  exchange  for  their  labor.  They  say  they  are  close 
kin  and  friends.  Their  contribution  to  a household's  weeding  gives  them  the  right  to  ask  for  any 
kind  of  help  from  them  in  the  future.  They  get  some  kind  of  undetermined  'credit'  for  future  use. 

And  a third  way  of  unwaged  labor  recruitment  is  by  in-kind  payment  It  is  possible  to 
negotiate  the  amount  of  payment  but  more  often  than  not  it  is  not  The  laborer  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  landowner.  The  following  is  a good  example  of  the  informal,  spontaneous,  and 
undetermined  arrangements  of  in-kind  payments: 

June  1989,  Sakaltutan 

Yadigar,  the  laborer  did  not  have  any  hay  to  feed  her  cow.  Kamuran,  the 
owner  of  the  land  said  she  had  more  than  enough,  and  if  Yadigar  helped  her 
out  with  the  weeding,  she  would  give  her  some.  I knew  it  was  not  a polite 
question,  but  I asked  how  much  hay  Yadigar  would  be  given.  At  first  they  gave 
me  an  hypothetical  answer,  "one,  two  or  three  harar,  large  bags."  There  was 
some  tension  in  the  air.  Yadigar  got  angry  when  she  heard  "one  harar"  stopped 
hoeing,  and  said,  "bir  harara  bir  keser  vurmam  (I  will  not  move  my  hoe  for  only 
one  harar]."  Kamuran  calmed  her  down,  saying  that  she  had  conscience:  "Emegi 
geqmez"  (literally,  'her  labor  does  not  pass  me').  In  an  invisible  account 
Yadigar  would  get  the  value  of  her  labor.  Gamze,  another  laborer,  interfered 
and  said,  "Yok  aman,  giinah,  kocaman  ihtiyar  avrat  surda  keser  keserliyor. 

Giinah  [No,  no.  It's  a sin.  Look  at  this  old  woman  who  is  weeding  here  with  an 
adze!  It's  a sin|."  All  weeders  agreed  though,  that  there  were  some  gavurs, 

'infidels'  who  did  not  give  the  return  of  the  labor  of  the  people  they  made 
work.  They  started  talking  about  the  old  days.  "Ezwel,  bir  batmanlik  yogurda 
da  keser  k^erlerlerdi,  terslik  ddkerlerdi  [they  used  to  hoe  and  adze,  and 
spread  manure,  in  return  for  eight  kilos,  of  yogurt],"  one  said,  and  continued, 

"simdi  heryer  Ankara  oldu  [nowadays,  everywhere  became  Ankaraj."^^ 

Another  said,  "Evveli  gdrenek  dyleymis  [It  was  apparently,  the  tradition  in 
the  old  days];"  but  one  of  the  women  immediately  correct^  her,  "Gdrenek  mi? 

Yokluktu  yokluk!  [What  tradition?  It  was  poverty.  Poverty!]" 

In  all  forms  of  informal  exchange  labor,  and  to  some  extent,  even  in  waged  farm  work  in 
Sakaltutan,  there  are  three  interrelated  characteristics.  One,  it  is  reciprocal  but  the 
reciprocity  may  spread  over  such  a long  span  of  time  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  observe  the 


I could  not  have  thought  of  a better 
everyday  language. 


way  of  expressing  the  penetration  of  capitalism  in 
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give-and-take  in  a short  period.  Two,  there  are  detailed  calculations  involved  in  it.  And  three, 
the  calculations  in  assessing  'debt'  and  necessity  to  'pay  back'  are  not  limited  to  economic 
sphere  but  include  also  extra-economic  activities  (unless  one  considers  ail  activities  in  some 
way  economic).  In  a short  term  observation,  one  may  think  that  the  only  motive  behind  the 
labor  is  an  'altruistic'  one.  Elsewhere,  however,  say  in  a conversation  about  marriage,  it 
becomes  explicit  that  there  are  very  detailed  and  'rational'  calculations  of  give-and-take 
(cost-benefit?)  behind  a woman's  deasion  of  whether  she  should  work  in  a certain  villager's 
field  or  not.  One  very  strong  tendency  I have  observed  case  after  case  was  that  they  want  to 
balance  the  benefits  they  get  from  others  by  paying  it  with  their  labor.^'^ 

June  1989,  Sakaltutan 

Kaan's  wife  asked  Bike  to  help  her  and  her  husband  to  pick  up  their  potatoes. 

"Kmn  Aga'nin  da  zamamnda  bir  iyiligini  gordum  ben  (Kaan  Aga  had  done  me  a 
favor  once),"  Bike  said  to  me.  A few  years  ago,  she  purchased  hay  from  Kaan. 

Although  the  price  for  the  hay  was  T.L.  50  000,  he  charged  Bike  only  T.L.  40  000, 
because  she  was  poor  and  they  were  distant  relatives.  Moreover,  Kaan  carried  the 
hay  to  her  stable.  When  his  wife  asked  Bike  to  help  them  with  the  potatoes. 

Bike  thought  about  it.  Because  of  his  previous  favor  to  her,  she  decided  to  go. 

It  is,  clearly,  a subjective  assessment.  One  peirty  may  think  that  they  owe  someone  a 'favor' 
while  another  in  a similar  situation  may  not.  Therefore,  there  are  frequent  conflicts  among 
villagers  which  are  related  to  labor  obligations. 

Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy  Producrion 

Raising  livestock  is  an  integral  part  of  the  household  economy  in  both  Sakaltutan  and 
Elbasi.  Even  the  poorest  household  in  the  villages  has  at  least  one  cow  and  a calf,  if  there  is  at 
least  one  able  bodied  woman.  Sheep  are  limited  to  larger  households,  and  therefore  more 
common  in  Elbasi  than  in  Sakaltutan.  They  use  the  milk  for  daily  household  consumption  and 
always  have  some  extra  to  sell.  In  several  households  in  Sakaltutan,  also  water  buffaloes  are 


In  Turkish  slang  -not  probably  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  dialects  but  in  mine-  there  is  an 
idiom:  gebe  kalmak"  literally  'to  be  impregnated,'  used  when  someone  does  you  a favor  and 
you  owe  under  the  burden  of  that  favor.  In  the  contexts  where  the  idiom  is  used,  no  one 
wants  to  be  'impregnated,'  in  the  sense  of  owing  someone  a favor,  and  tries  to  balance  the 
mcommg  and  out-going  favors.  It  is  related  to  one's  dignity  and  independence  (as  a person  or  as  a 
household)  to  balance  the  favors. 
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raised  for  dairy  production.  The  villagers  believe  that  water  buffalo  niilk  and  dairy  products 
are  superior  to  other  kinds  of  nailk,  in  tenns  of  both  nutrition  and  taste.  So  they  reserve  it  only 
for  household  use.  Every  household  has  a few  chickens  and  hens,  which  were  for  household 
consumption.  Some  young  grass  widows  who  could  not  consiune  all  the  eggs  even  sold  a few  a day. 
Tending  Animals  (Mai  Gormek) 

Tending  animals  is,  to  a great  extent,  women's  work.  Except  for  grazing,  women  are 
responsible  for  all  stages  of  animal  husbandry,  including  the  purchases.  When  a cow  or  a water 
buffalo  needs  to  be  purchased  for  the  household,  an  experienced  woman,  either  from  the 
household  or  a neighbor,  joins  the  men  who  do  the  purchcising,  so  that  she  can  act  as  an  expert 
by  test-milking'  the  animal  and  deciding  if  it  is  worth  buying. 

Villagers  summarize  Mr  isi,  stable  work  (or  mal  gormek,  'to  tend  the  animals,'  literally, 
to  see  the  property,')  as,  'seeing  the  bottom  and  the  top  [of  aninuls],'  ("a/ft'ra,  ustiinu  gormek"), 
that  is  milking,  feeding,  watering  and  grooming  the  animals,  cleaning  the  bam,  and  collecting 
the  droppings.  Women  decide  whether  they  will  sell  or  use  the  milk.  They  sell  it  to  the  milk 
trader,  if  they  decide  so,  collect  the  money  or  ask  the  milk  trader  to  purchase  and  bring  back  to 
the  village,  next  time  he  comes,  any  household  item  or  food  stuff  they  may  need.  Women 
cooperate  with  others  to  exchange  and  share  milk,  if  they  need  larger  quantities,  to  make 
cheese  and  butter;  and  they  produce  the  dairy  products  at  home.  Milking  cows  sets  the  schedule 
for  women.  Even  the  ones  who  do  not  weave,  and  even  in  the  agricultural  off-season  in 
Sakaltutan,  they  have  to  get  up  at  about  5:30  in  the  morning,  to  milk  the  cows  and  the  buffalo. 

30  May  1986,  Sakaltutan 

I asked  about  Renan's  daily  schedule.  Her  parents  set  the  alarm  clock.  Usually 
her  father,  sometimes  her  mother,  gets  up  first  and  wakes  Renan  and  her  sister 
Emel  at  5:30.  The  bus  their  milk  trader  takes  to  Kayseri  passes  through  the 
village  between  6:00  and  6:15.  So,  they  need  to  milk  the  cows  and  get  the  milk 
ready  to  be  sold  by  that  time.The  two  sisters  go  back  to  sleep,  until  8:00  or  9:00, 
depending  on  the  work  load  of  the  day.  If  there  is  farm  work,  they  go  to  the 
fields,  if  not  they  do  elisi,  hand  crafts. 

18  June  1989 

Bike  was  already  up  since  5:30.  She  got  up  early  to  milk  the  cow  and  take  the 
i^k  to  her  neighbor  Kiymet.  They  are  having  a denisik  system:  exchange  in 
kind.  Five  neighbors  exchange  milk:  Nisa,  Gulen,  Bahar,  Kiymet  and  Bike  give 
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their  milk  to  one  another.  Everyone  gets  the  others'  milk  for  10  days,  taking 
turns.  Bike  will  take  only  5 days  from  them,  because  she  has  a local  cow  which 
can  produce  the  half  of  others'.  They  accumulate  the  milk  to  make  cheese. 

No  matter  what  the  household  division  of  labor  is  among  the  women,  if  there  are  more 
that  two  cows  and  water  buffaloes,  at  least  two  women  go  together  to  the  ahir,  the  stable,  the 
ground  floor  where  the  animals  are  kept,  to  tend  the  animals.  A mother  and  a daughter,  a 
mother-in-law  and  a daughter-in-law,  two  sisters,  or  two  brothers'  wives.  If  there  are  eight 
animals,  for  example,  five  of  them  milked  and  three  youngsters,  the  two  women  share  both 
milking  and  cleaning  between  the  two  of  them.  They  are  responsible  for  the  same  animals 
everyday,  with  which  they  have  familiarity  and  some  emotional  attachment.  Some  women 
name  their  calves  as  soon  as  they  are  bom.  Especially  in  households  where  water  buffaloes  are 
raised,  mal  gdrmek  is  a very  specialized  activity.  Buffalos  are  pretty  dangerous  animals,  and 
they  attack  the  ones  who  do  not  feed  and  water  them  regularly.  In  some  households,  while 
women  take  the  water  buffaloes  out  to  fresh  air  and  to  water  them,  they  close  the  gates  of  the 
staircase  and  the  garden,  so  that  others  in  the  house  or  in  the  street  do  not  get  attacked. 

The  amoimt  of  milk  villagers  get  from  a cow  depends  on  whether  the  cow  is  yerli  'local,' 
European  (milk  cows,  usually  Montofon),  or  kirma,  'hybrid.'  While  a European  cow  gives  about 
10  liters  a day  or  more,  a local  or  hybrid  one  does  not  exceed  5 to  6 liters. 

Although  all  households  continue  keeping  cows,  they  also  agree  that  it  is  not  a profitable 
business.  The  expenses,  espeoally  for  fodder,  was  so  high  that  the  income  was  negligible. 

Milk  is  sold  very  cheap  and  yem  costs  too  much.  So,  even  if  there  is  no  loss  in  sutgiiliik,  there  is 
no  profit  either,  commented  several  villagers.  Raising  milk  cows  is  not  profitable  any  longer, 
because,  fodder  prices  were  raised  from  T.L.  58  to  T.L.  80,  but  milk  was  stiU  sold  for  T.L.  100. 
When  labor,  the  hay  and  the  clover,  and  the  risk  of  dealing  with  live  animals  were  included, 
it  doesn  t yield  anything  at  all,"  a villager  said.  “Bazi  inegin  masrafini  da  gdrmez  siitii, 
[sometimes,  the  milk  does  not  even  cover  the  expenses  of  a cow],"  said  another.  Still,  in 
calculating  the  costs  of  animal  husbandry,  the  general  tendency  in  the  villages  was  to  ignore 
both  unpaid  household  labor  and  the  side  products  of  their  cultivation  from  their  own  lands. 
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"Kendi  tarlamizdan,  kendi  emegimizden  . . . onlari  saymiyok  [From  our  farm,  from  our  labor  . . . 
we  do  not  count  those!],"  is  a very  comment  in  the  villages. 

Raising  livestock,  especially  sheep  and  goat,  is  an  important  economic  activity  in  Elbasi. 
There  were  twelve  herds,  in  1986,  each  containing  450  to  500  sheep  and  goats.  A few  households 
owned  150  sheep,  a herd  in  itself.  Tending  that  many  sheep  is  tedious  work.  In  addition  to 
cleaning,  each  has  to  be  milked,  and  then  separated  from  the  flock.  For  a sizeable  flock,  this 
takes  several  women  and  girls  a long  time. 

Twenty  sheep  provide  one  asirtma  (10  kilo)  of  milk.  One  kg  of  milk  was  sold  for  1000  T.L.  in 
1989.  A household  with  40  sheep  made  T.  L.  20  000  a day.  "It  is  enough  for  the  shepherd's  share 
of  food,"  they  say.  One  kg  of  cheese  was  sold  for  T.  L.5  000.  Besides  the  dairy  produce,  selling 
Iambs  was  an  important  source  of  income.  And  they  made  money  out  of  the  wool,  which  was 
about  7 0(X)  to  8 000  T.L.  /kg  in  1989.  When  they  many  daughters,  they  are  expected  to  give 
each,  four  or  five  wool  mattresses.  Households  with  sheep  can  provide  the  wool  without  any 
expenses.  The  droppings  used  for  manure  (kesmesi,  yakacagi)  are  extra.  Usually  the  villagers 
use  the  kesmesi  themselves  for  fuel,  but  if  they  had  to  sell  they  would  get  T.L.  50  000  to  60  000 
for  a trailer  full  of  it.  It  is  true  that  having  a large  herd  of  sheep  requires  hard  work:  milking, 
cleaning  and  feeding.  But  the  income  is  'strong'  they  say:  "sheep  are  more  gelirli,  'bring  more 
income,  than  cows."  The  villagers  see  two  prerequisites,  though,  in  order  to  have  an  adequate 
size  of  sheep  herd:  horanta,  that  is,  enough  household  members  to  take  care  of  it;  and  yiyinti, 
that  is,  ample  animal  feed  including  wheat  and  barley.  In  other  words,  multi-family  or  large 
single-family  households  with  several  girls  and  women  can  afford  keeping  sheep,  if  they  have 
adequate  land  to  produce  enough  hay  for  animal  feed.  An  Elbasi  woman  with  three  daughters 
who  not  only  weave  full  time,  but  also  help  her  with  the  housechores,  especially  with  milking 
the  sheep,  said,  if  I did  not  have  them,  I could  not  be  able  to  cope  with  all  this  work." 

Women  sell  milk  and  take  the  money.  Men  do  not  interfere  with  it.  Women  keep  the  money 
and  decide  where  to  spend  it,  but  at  an  almost  subsistence  level  all  they  can  do  is  to  "try  to 
patch  the  needs  of  the  household,  of  children  (eksigini  gedigini  kapamak)." 
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In  Sakaltutan,  women  sell  their  milk  to  the  milkman  isUtqii)  who  comes  to  their  door, 
weighs  the  milk  and  takes  it  to  Kayseri  to  sell  either  to  individual  households  or  to  dairy 
companies.  In  Elbasi,  women,  their  daughters,  or  sons,  take  the  milk  every  morning  to  the 
mandira.  Otherwise  the  relations  are  not  much  different  between  milk  sellers  and  the 
purchasers.  Women  have  cards,  on  which  the  mandira  worker  in  Elbasi,  and  the  milkman  in 
Sakaltutan,  record  the  accounts.  The  mandira  stocks  some  basic  household  needs  imported  from 
town,  such  as  rice,  oil  and  sugar,  and  dry  feed  for  animals,  which  villagers  sometimes  prefer  to 
buy  in  return  for  their  milk,  rather  than  getting  their  money.  Some  of  the  villagers  talk  about 
the  exploitation,  the  'deception'  that  goes  on  through  milk  sales.  The  mandira  not  only  buys 
their  milk  cheap  (and  sells  it  expensive,  or  produces  dairy  products  using  the  cheap  milk  in 
order  to  make  the  maximum  profit),  but  also  makes  money  out  of  the  grocery  it  sells  to  the 
villagers.  Nevertheless,  many  women  do  business  with  them  at  least  out  of  convenience.  The 
mandira  will  advance  credit  to  cover  household  purchases,  and  women  pay  'in  kind,'  bringing 
more  milk.  In  Sakaltutan,  the  milkman  serves  women  in  a similar  way.  He  takes  orders,  does 
shopping  for  them,  and  bring  the  necessary  items  to  the  village  next  time  he  comes,  for  which 
women  pay  'in  kind,'  with  the  milk  they  sell.  Women  suspect  that  he  makes  something  from 
these  commissions,  but  find  it  convenient. 

Grazing  Animals  (Cobancalik) 

Villagers  prefer  to  keep  and  feed  European  cows  (and  horses  in  Elbasi)  indoors.  Animals  eat 
hay,  barley,  weeds  (“qayir  otu"),  clover,  and  kiispe,  bagasse.  European  cows  and  horses  are  also 
fed  ‘fenni  yem'  (literally,  'scientific  fodder').  The  sheep,  the  buffalo  and  local  cows  are  grazed. 

For  seven  months  a year,  shepherdsfcohan)  graze  sheep  herds.  One  shepherd  in  Sakaltutan 
was  an  old  local  man.  The  ones  in  Elbasi  come  from  other  villages.  Shepherds  and  their 
villagers  call  it  "kdra  gitmek  ['to  go  for  profits'],"  the  term  they  use  for  national  and 
international  labor  rmgrations  (see  Chapter  10).  In  addition  to  paying  his  wage  (T.L.  2 million 
for  the  seven  months  in  1989)  the  sheep  owners  cover  all  his  expenses.  There  are  about  600  sheep 
in  the  herd.  For  every  two  sheep  in  the  herd,  each  household  feeds  him  in  turn  for  one  day.  The 
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day  they  feed  him,  they  also  let  him  rest  in  their  house  during  the  day  (he  spends  the  nights 
at  the  yayla),  they  do  his  laundry  provide  his  clothing,  and  prepare  his  bath.  A household 
with  40  sheep,  is  responsible  for  putting  the  qoban  up  for  20  days  during  his  7 month  stay  in 
Elbasi.  The  herd  size  is  smaller  in  Sakaltutan,  but  their  qoban  is  fed  and  'reproduced'  the  same 
way.  In  other  words,  women  are  not  responsible  for  grazing  the  sheep,  but  their  work  load 
increases  by  taking  care  of  the  qoban  who  grazes  them. 

Qobancalik  for  the  cattle  and  water  buffalo  ("camiz  yaymak")  in  Sakaltutan,  is  a low 
paying  and  low  status  job,  not  preferred  by  anyone  but  done  out  of  necessity.  In  1989, 1 found  that 
Varol,  the  second  son  in  one  of  the  poorest  households  in  Sakaltutan  had  been  the  buffalo 
herdsman  for  the  last  four  years  since  1985.  Unlike  the  situation  in  sheep  grazing,  cattle  and 
buffalo  owners  have  no  responsibilities  for  the  cattle  qoban. 

The  Impact  of  (Thanges  in  Agricultural  Production  on  Men  and  Women's  Labor 

The  two  major  changes  in  agriculture  are  mechanization  and  crop  change.  The  ways 
machines  replaced  human  labor  and  the  labor  requirements  of  the  crops  produced,  as  well  as  the 
choice  of  crops  to  be  produced  by  households  have  reflections  on  the  division  of  agricultural 
labor  by  gender. 

The  entrance  of  tractors  and  related  equipment  in  agriculture  has  decreased  the  work  load 
of  both  men  and  w^omen.  But  it  helped  men  more  th.an  it  did  women.  As  long  as  grain  crops  such 
as  wheat,  barley  and  rye  are  concerned,  both  men  and  women  have  relatively  less  drudgery.  But 
root  crops,  such  as  potatoes  and  beets,  and  leguminous  plants,  such  as  garbanzo  beans  and  lentil, 
which  are  produced  predominantly  by  women  and  which  are  labor  intensive  are  not  much 
influenced  by  tractors.  Women  went  to  the  fields  and  manually  worked  on  these  crops  in  1986 
and  1989,  as  they  did  forty  years  ago.  Tractors  entered,  to  some  extent,  in  root  crop  and  legume 
production,  but  only  at  the  stage  of  preparing  the  field  for  planting,  which  was  a male  task 
anyway.  Still,  when  I asked  men  and  women  how  they  compared  their  agricultural  work  in  the 
present  with  that  in  the  past,  they  do  not  talk  about  the  differential  benefits  of  tractors  but  see 
tractors  as  an  overall  improvement. 
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Before  agricultural  machines  were  introduced,  human  labor  was  used  in  all  stages  of  the 
agricultural  cycle  (see  Figure  1).  To  prepare  the  field  for  seeding,  pulluk  was  used,  pulled  by 
horses  or  oxen,  which  is  now  replaced  with  an  equipment  attached  to  tractors,  called  izgara. 
While  preparing  the  fields,  a wooden  log  called  tapan  was  used  to  press  the  large  pieces  of 
earth.  Now  they  have  various  biqaklar,  'cutters.'  Second,  seed  was  planted  manually.  They 
would  put  an  apron  on  with  a large  pocket  in  the  front,  fill  it  with  grains  and  walk  in  the  fields 
spreading  the  grains.  Now  there  is  a machine,  interchangeably  called  'mupzer,'  'diimbek,'  or 
'firfir'  that  spreads  the  seed  on  the  fields.  Third,  ekini  biqmek,  'reaping,'  and  to  take  the 
grains  tirpan,  scythe,  was  used.  Now  they  have  biqer  ddver,  combines.  And  finally,  in  order  to 
ekini  savurmak,  to  separate  the  grains  from  the  straw,  dtiven  was  used  behind  oxen  or  horses, 
which  is  now  replaced  by  what  they  call  patos  or  savrum  makinasi. 

Before  the  entramce  of  the  tractors  and  the  related  attachments,  men's  basic  work  was 
reaping  with  the  scythe  ("tirpan  biqiyorlardi"),  and  women's  was  to  collect  the  reaped  straw 
("deste  yapiyorlardi").  Both  men  and  women  used  to  carry  the  straw  from  the  fields  to  the 
village  threshing  ground  with  a kagni,  'ox  carf  or  at  arabasi,  'horse  cart.'  They  used  to  thresh 
manually,  pounding  the  straw  and  turning  it  into  hay  ("barman  yapiyorlardi,  sapi  dbviip 
saman  yapiyorlardi").  And  after  making  a pile  of  hay,  they  would  wait  for  the  wind  to 
separate  the  grains  from  the  hay.  In  1986,  except  for  collecting  reaped  straw  and  arranging  the 
straw  in  piles,  at  every  stage  of  ekin  agriculture,  tractors  and  various  attachments  were  used. 
The  attachments  for  deste,  however,  which  are  available  in  Turkey,  are  not  purchased  by  the 
villagers.  In  Sakaltutan,  deste  is  still  collected,  predominantly  by  women. 

In  Elbasi,  with  changes  in  the  agricultural  technology,  men's  tasks  became  easier  and 
women's  participation  in  agriculture  became  limited.  Especially  women  who  used  to 
participate  in  farming  equally  with  men  had  considerably  less  agricultural  work,  after  the 
tractors  and  combines  appeared.  Selda's  case  is  a telling  one.  She  was  bom  and  raised  in  Ekrek 
(now  Kdpriibasi),  and  married  to  an  Elbasi  man.  She  used  the  scythe,  as  did  many  girls  and 
women  in  Ekrek:  kizlar,  gelinler  hep  kullanirdi."  There  are  not  that  many  women  who  use  the 
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scythe  in  Elbasi,  and  it  was  also  very  rare  to  see  women  scything  when  Selda  was  newly 

married.  This  is  a verbatim  transcription  of  what  she  told  me: 

I learned  how  to  scythe  when  1 was  a girl.  And  when  1 came  here,  I reaped  here 
too,  as  a gelin.  I was  married  for  one  year  when  1 scythed  along  with  men.  Then, 
there  were  no  biqers  (combines),  the  reaping  was  always  done  by  scythes.  My 
father-in-law  said,  the  gelin  also  knows  how  to  scythe,  let  her  go  with  you  and 
reap.  I would  go,  reap  and  come  back  home  . . . late  in  the  afternoon,  with  men. 

There  were  not  that  many  women  who  used  the  scythe,  once  in  a thousand  you 

might  see  one.  Then,  I would  say,  there  were, at  most  ten  women  including 

me,  who  reaped  using  a scythe Now  the  combine  has  come.  Women,  like 

men,  do  not  scythe  in  Ekrek  any  more. 

Many  women  in  Elbasi  now,  do  not  even  go  to  the  fields.  "At  least  60  to  50  p)er  cent  of  women 

would  work  in  the  fields  before  the  tractors  entered,"  estimated  one  of  my  informants,  "now,  not 

more  than  5 or  10  per  cent  would  go  to  the  fields."  The  ones  who  do  fieldwork  are  the  ones  who 

do  not  have  male  support.  Many  villagers  talked  about  the  T>ad  old  days'  when  women  had  an 

enormous  work  load.  Especially  during  the  harvest  season,  which  was  longer  then,  they  would 

be  exhausted.  One  of  my  inform2mts  recounted  me  an  event  his  mother  had  once  told  him: 

"My  father  did  not  have  any  help,  he  was  alone,  so  he  used  to  go  to  the  field 
wiA  my  mother.  They  reaped  and  harvested  together,  they  made  heaps 
{deste)  of  straw  together,  they  scattered  the  manure  together. . . . My  mother 
was  not  like  us,  you  know,  she  used  to  work  more.  She  would  work  until  two- 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  come  home,  sleep  as  she  was  without  changing  her 
clothes,  and  go  back  to  the  fields  early  at  sun  rise.  Once,  while  she  was 
working,  a few  gr«iins  of  wheat  went  between  the  folds  of  her  sash.  By  the  time 
she  changed  her  clothes  and  unfolded  her  sash,  the  grains  had  germinated  and 
begem  sprouting  . . . with  sweat  and  warmth." 

Women's  labor  input  in  ekin,  cereal  agriculture,  has  drastically  decreased  in  Elbasi.  Even 
for  deste  toplamak,  a decidedly  women's  task,  if  there  are  several  sons  in  the  household  men 
will  not  take  women  to  the  field."  They  still  do  bulk  of  the  work  in  other  crops  (potatoes, 
watermelons,  beets,  onions  and  green  beans). 

While  discussing  crop  choice,  an  important  factor  villagers  consider,  in  addition  to  unit 
prices  and  yields,  is  the  labor  requirements  of  the  crops  in  question.  Crop  changes  are  at  two 
levels;  a "permanent"  change  at  village  level,  and  a "temporary"  household  choice.  One 
change  at  village  level  was  a shift  from  burqak,  vetch,  and  a grain  crop  they  call  'fiy'  to  oats 
and  barley,  in  Elbasi,  to  be  used  as  animal  feed.  The  reason  my  informants  gave  for  this  shift 
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was  'to  decrease  drudgery/  They  said,  burqak  and  fiy  involved  “kaba  isler"  'rough  work,'  and 
their  cultivation  was  tiresome:  "yoruyor  diye."  Both  burqak  and  fiy  require  hand-picking 
whereas  oats  and  barley  are  reaped  using  agricultural  machinery  or  hand  tools:  either  a 
scythe,  a reaping  hook,  or  biqerddger,  a combine. 

In  household  choices,  however,  there  are  many  cases  where  nohut,  garbanzo  beans,  are 
preferred  over  mercimek,  lentils,  as  a result  of  both  women's  and  men's  decision,  to  decrease 
women's  labor. Villagers  plant  garbanzo  beans  and  lentils,  nadas  tarafindan,  at  fields  left  for 
fallow.  Lentils  have  a number  of  advantages  over  garbanzo  beans.  First  of  all,  they  are  good  for 
the  land.  They  give  out  nitrogen,  according  to  the  villagers,  which  works  like  fertilizer: 

"tarlayi  kuwetlendiriyor  . . . sanki  gubrelenmis  gibi  [it  strengthens  the  field  ...  as  if  you  have 
fertilized  it).  Garbanzo  beans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  good  for  the  land  - it  gives  out  salt, 
so,  damages  the  next  crop.  Since  beans  are  produced  at  the  fallow  land,  it  is  important  for  the 
villagers  to  help  the  soil  for  the  following  year's  grain  crop.  A second  advantage  of  planting 
lentils  is  the  price.  In  1986,  villagers  could  get  T.L.  4000  / qinik,  whereas  garbanzo  beans  paid 
only  T.L.  2000/ qinik.  Furthermore,  when  compared  to  garbanzo  beans,  lentil  yields  were  much 
higher  (see  Table  8-2).  In  a number  of  households,  however,  garbanzo  beans  and  not  lentils  were 
produced.  Mercimegin  yolumu  zor  [Pulling  out  lentils  is  difficult],"  was  the  reason  villagers 
gave  for  preferring  garbanzo  beans,  although  they  were  not  as  profitable. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  agricultural  cycle  defines  village  life,  constitutes  a frame  of  reference  for  the  villagers, 
and  provides  the  villages  with  their  "tempo  and  rythm,"  as  Magnarella  (1979:  89)  stated 
describing  the  Georgian  village  Hayriye.  However,  in  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  there  has 
been  a number  of  changes  in  agriculture  since  the  1950s,  influencing  agricultural  production, 
decreasing  the  importance  of  agriculture  as  an  income  source  in  many  households  and 
necessitating  non-agricultural  activities. 

Intensification  of  agriculture  in  both  villages  had  three  components;  mechanization,  the 
introduction  of  agricultural  inputs  including  fertilizers  and  pesticides,  and  crop  change.  While 
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the  first  two  entered  both  villages,  the  latter  influenced  Sakaltutan  more  than  it  did  Elbasi; 
and  all  three  changes  impacted  the  life  in  both  villages. 

On  the  one  hand,  intensification  of  agriculture  increased  short-term  productivity, 
shortened  the  plowing  and  harvesting  periods,  and  decreased  the  amount  of  human  labor 
required  in  these  processes  (which  required,  traditionally,  men's  labor).  But  on  the  other  hand, 
it  drastically  increased  the  total  cash  need  of  agriculture  —ranging  from  chemicals  to  diesel—, 
making  villagers  more  vulnerable  from  poor  harvests.  Since  reliance  on  weather  conditions  has 
not  changed  and  still  the  "dry  cereal  agriculture"  dominated  agriculture,  many  villagers  had 
more  to  lose  in  a bad  harvest  and  they  believed  that  fanning  was  not  worth  the  labor  any  more. 

These  changes  had  major  impacts  on  gender  division  of  labor.  Mechanization  in  Elbasi 
changed  the  gender  division  of  agricultural  labor  and  relieved  women  from  field  work  (that  is, 
cereal  agriculture),  transferring  women's  tasks  to  men.  Introduction  of  new,  labor-intensive  cash 
crops  in  Sakaltutan,  however,  increased  women's  work  load  in  agriculture.  To  supplement 
agriculture,  in  both  Elbasi  and  Sakaltutan  (to  a greater  extent  in  the  former),  carpet  weaving 
developed  as  a village-based  non-agricultural  income  source;  an  exclusively  women's  task. 

Male  out-migration  (again  to  supplement  and  subsidize  agriculture  in  Elbasi,  but  to  replace  it  in 
most  Sakaltutan  households),  also  impacted  gender  relations. 

The  stated  norm  in  both  villages  that  sununarizes  gender  decision-making  arenas  is  that 
women  are  responsible  for  internal  affairs  and  men  from  external  affairs.  However,  since  women 
have  always  worked  in  agriculture,  this  norm  does  not  correspond  to  a strict  gender  division  of 
labor.  The  gender  division  of  labor  in  Elbasi  came  closer  to  reflect  a public  (male)  versus  private 
(female)  dichotomization  after  women  withdrew  from  cereal  agriculture  and  became  involved 
in  full-time  carpet  weaving.  Still,  depending  on  the  household  composition,  there  were 
numerous  exceptions.  In  Sakaltutan,  only  among  some  households  with  male  out-migration, 
women  withdrew  their  labor  from  agriculture;  in  most  cases,  however,  women  continued  to  do 
farm  work,  weather  they  belonged  to  wealthy  or  poor  households.  In  fact,  wealthy  households 
with  large  landholdings  required  their  women's  labor  more  than  poorer  ones. 
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In  Sakaltutan,  gender  division  of  agricultural  labor  depends,  by  and  large,  to  the  tools  used. 
Men  use  tractors  and  scythes;  women  use  sickles,  hoes  and  adzes  for  weeding,  and  do  jobs  done  by 
hand  with  no  tools.  However,  exceptions  are  not  strongly  sanctioned  and  in  most  cases  people 
explain  a particular  division  of  labor  by  either  household  composition  or  personal  choice. 

The  entrance  of  agricultural  wage  labor  in  both  villages  is  an  important  change  since  the 
1950s,  but  it  is  limited  to  a very  short  term  during  the  harvesting  period.  The  extra  labor  that  is 
required  in  most  households  during  the  weeding  and  harvesting  periods,  mostly  female  labor,  is 
recruited  through  social  links  within  the  villages.  This  'informal  exchange-labor,'  which 
takes  different  forms  of  'paying.'  The  most  common  form  is  the  ondiiq  system,  defined  as  "we  go 
and  pull  up  the  beans  in  my  field  today,  and  do  the  same  in  yours  tomorrow."  General 
reciprocity  is  a second  form,  which  does  not  involve  a predetermined,  pre-negotiated  value  in 
exchange  for  the  labor,  but  is  calculated  in  the  long-run  by  the  villagers  involved.  In-kind 
payment,  similarly,  is  not  pre-negotiated  but  left  open  in  a wider  understanding  of  general 
reciprocity.  Labor  recruitment  in  its  different  forms  of  informal  exchange  (and  even  the 
recruitment  of  wage  labor  in  many  situations),  is  based  on  either  reciprocity  or  in-kind 
payments,  and  is  highly  complicated,  including  the  integration  of  an  Islamic  discourse  of 
giinah,  'sin,'  and  sevap,  'good  deed.'  Reciprocity  and  calculation  are  distinctive  characteristics 
of  labor  recruitment. 

Male-out  migration  paralleled  an  increase  in  landless  single-family  households,  which  in 
turn,  influenced  livestock  raising  in  Sakaltutan.  In  order  to  make  sheep  raising  profitable, 
households  need  to  cultivate  cereal  in  order  to  produce  cheap  hay  for  animal  feed.  Also,  since 
raising  a large  flocks  of  sheep  requires  the  labor  of  several  girls  or  women  in  the  household, 
many  Sakaltutan  households  gave  up  sheep.  In  multi-family  or  larger  single-family 
households  with  several  girls  and  women,  which  were  more  common  in  Elbasi  than  in 
Sakaltutan,  sheep  continued  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  economy. 

In  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  women  continued  to  be  responsible  for  tending  cows.  They  had 
access  not  only  to  labor  (that  is,  milking,  feeding,  watering  and  grooming  the  animals. 
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cleaning  the  bam,  and  collecting  the  droppings,  as  well  as  producing  yogurt,  cheese  and  butter) 
but  also  to  the  "benefits"  of  animal  production.  In  both  villages,  it  was  women's  job  to  decide 
whether  they  would  sell  or  use  the  milk,  to  actually  sell  it  to  the  milk  trader  or  the  dairy,  to 
collect  the  money,  to  purchase  household  goods  in  return  for  the  milk  or  by  advance  credit.  Men 
did  not  interfere  with  the  income  from  milk  sales;  women  kept  the  money  and  decided  where  to 
spend  it.  However,  dairy  production  was  not  a profitable  business.  In  most  households  all 
women  spent  the  milk  money  to  "try  to  patch  the  needs  of  the  household."  Since  the  1950s  the 
shift  from  work  oxen  and  local  cows  to  European  stall-fed  milk  cows  in  many  households 
increased  women's  daily  chores,  as  it  provided  more  income.  Although  a European  cows  yielded 
twice  or  more  milk  a local  cow  did,  they  were  far  more  expensive  not  only  to  purchase  but  also  to 
maintain;  and  women's  gains  from  cow  milk  were  negligible. 

Men  benefited  from  village  level  changes  in  the  intensification  of  agriculture  more  than 
women  did.  In  decision-making  at  household  level,  however,  if  the  household  has  options, 
women's  interests  are  recognized  and  considered.  One  good  example  is  women's  giving  up  sheep 
raising  in  Sakaltutan,  a labor-intensive,  women's  work.  Another  example  is  the  preference  of 
garbanzo  beans,  a relatively  less  labor  intensive  crop  than  lentils,  in  many  Sakaltutan 
households.  Although  Sakaltutan  villagers  recognize  that  growing  lentils  is  more 
advantageous  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  the  soil,  its  price  and  its  yields,  in  a number  of 
households,  garbanzo  beans  and  not  lentils  were  produced  in  order  to  decrease  women's  labor. 


CHAPTER  9 

WOMEN'S  NON-AGRICULTURAL  WAGE  LABOR:  CARPET  WEAVING 

Carpet  weaving  is  widespread  in  almost  all  parts  of  Anatolia.  Traditional  hand  woven 
carpets,  known  also  as  "knotted  carpets,"  vary  by  size,  design,  color,  material  and  thickness, 
depending  on  the  region  they  are  made,  and  they  are  named  after  the  region  they  come  from. 
Most  of  these  carpets  are  woven  in  the  2000  of  the  35  000  villages  in  Turkey. 

In  the  late  1960s,  silk  carpet  production  gained  importance  in  Turkish  economy  along  with 
other  silk  produces,  sericulture,  and  silkworm  raising.  In  1976,  private  entrepreneurs  in  silk 
industry  made  their  first  attempts  to  organize  the  Turkish  Sericulture  and  Silk  Industry 
National  Committee  (Turkiye  IpekbocekQiligi  ve  Ipekqilik  Milli  Komitesi),  and  they 
established  the  organization  in  1978,  under  the  Association  of  Turkish  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Industry,  Maritime  Trade  and  Stock  Exchange  {Turkiye  Ticaret,  Sanayi,  Deniz  Ticaret  Odalari 
ve  Ticaret  Borsalari  Birligi),  in  Ankara.  According  to  their  records,  60,000  square  meters  of  silk 
carpets  were  produced  in  Turkey  by  1986,  all  for  export,  in  which  200  000  people  were  employed. 

The  tradition  of  carpet  weaving  in  Kayseri  goes  at  least  a thousand  years  back.  Commercial 
weaving  of  carpets,  however,  appeared  in  the  19th  century  for  export  purposes.  The  wool  yam 
was  imported  from  England  to  weave  the  carpets  known  as  "Biinyan  halisi"  among  Turkish 
consumers,  and  “Manchester  halisi"  among  carpet  manufacturers  and  merchants  (Ayata  1987, 
Kayseri  Carpet  Manufacturer-Merchants  1988a).  By  1970,  three  types  of  carpets  were  woven  in 
the  Kayseri  province:  Yahyali  (unique  in  Turkey  being  the  only  all-wool  carpet  including  the 
warp,  the  weft  and  the  nap),  Biinyan,  and  silk  carpets.^  Silk  carpet  weaving  emerged  in  Kayseri 
with  the  attempts  of  three  carpet  producers,  Zamanti,  Horozoglu  and  Nedp  Gelde^,  in  1967,  and 

^ Although  other  kinds  of  carpets  were  also  woven  in  the  Kayseri  province,  for  example, 
fine  Hereke  carpets  in  the  village  of  Kogcagiz,  they  were  scattered,  isolated  and  dependent  on 
individual  carpet  manufacturers. 
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in  a short  time,  spread  among  other  manufacturing  merchants.  Kayseri  silk  carpets  were  among 
the  most  famous  ones  for  three  reasons.  First  of  all,  silk  carpets  are  woven  only  in  Kayseri  and 
Hereke  regions.  While  Hereke  carpets  have  the  highest  quality  (up  to  22  by  22  knots  per  sq.  cm.) 
their  sizes  are  at  most  9 to  10  sq.m.  In  Kayseri,  however,  silk  carpets  of  up  to  50-60  sq.m,  are 
woven,  the  lai^est  in  the  country.  Second,  Kayseri  is  the  the  only  region  where  flos  carpets  are 
woven,  using  {X)lished  and  treated  cotton  yam  as  well  as  other  plant  fibers,  which  resemble  silk 
carpets.  And,  third,  the  volume  of  carpet  production  in  the  Kayseri  region  is  more  than  twice  the 
Hereke  production.  Almost  all  of  flos  and  silk  carpets  and  about  40  per  cent  of  wool  carpets  are 
produced  for  export.  While  Arab  countries,  especially  Saudi  Arabia,  constitute  the  market  for 
large  silk  carpets,  wool  and  flos  carpets  are  exported  to  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

According  to  an  ongoing  study  by  the  Kayseri  branch  of  the  Agricultural  Bank,  in  1986, 
carpets  were  woven  in  120  out  of  480  villages  in  the  Kayseri  province.  In  Kayseri,  50,000  to 
60,000  sq.m,  of  wool;  10,000  to  12,000  sq.m.  of  flos;  and  15,(X)0  to  20,000  sq.m,  of  silk  carpets  are 
woven  per  year,  employing  100,000  to  120,000  workers  (Kayseri  Carpet  Manufacturer- 
Merchants  1988b). 

Of  course,  these  people  we  call  workers  are  our  girls  and  women  between  ages  7 
to  50.  They,  on  the  one  hand,  do  their  daily  household  chores,  take  care  of 
their  children  and  serve  their  husbands,  and  on  the  other,  contribute  to  the 
subsistence  of  their  houses  and  sometimes  provide  their  subsistence  by  sitting  in 
front  of  the  loom  in  their  houses,  almost  any  time  of  the  day  (Kayseri  Carpet 
Manufacturer-Merchants  1988b).  ^ 

The  State  has  had  a significant  influence  in  supporting  weavers.  Beginning  with  the  First 
Five-Year  Development  Plan  in  1963,  the  State  recognized  carpet  weaving  as  "a  potential 
source  of  foreign  exchange  earnings  as  well  as  mral  incomes,"  (Berik  1987: 13).  The  State  was 
involved  in  extending  carpet  weaving  by  opening  courses  and  by  initiating  weaving  in  many 
rural  areas,  acting  as  an  institutional  "putter-out."^  In  1986,  there  was  an  attempt  in  the 

^ This  and  following  citations  from  Kayseri  carpet  manufacturer  merchants  are  in  Turkish 
in  the  original  documents.  Translations  are  mine. 

For  a detailed  description  of  State  policies  in  the  1960-80  period,  and  a discussion  of  the 
changing  demand  for  carpets,  see  Berik  (1987: 13-22). 
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Kayseri  Agricultural  Bank  (initiated  by  an  agricultural  engineer  who  happened  to  be  a native 
of  Elbasi),  to  revitalize  carpet  weaving  in  the  province.  They  began  conducting  research  on 
carpet  weaving  in  the  Kayseri  province,  trying  to  answer  a set  of  questions:  What  is  the  qualitv 
of  work  and  niaterials  used?  Why  has  the  quality  gone  down?  How  can  it  be  improved?  How 
can  the  Agricultural  Bank  support  hand  crafts?  How  can  they  provide  credit?  How  can  the 
Agricultural  Bank  organize  a network  of  various  institutions  for  improving  carpeting  (such  as, 
Sumerbank  for  providing  better  quality  wool-yam)?  How  Cem  an  international  large-scale 
system  be  established  for  marketing  and  exporting  hand  crafts?  Also  in  1986,  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Village  Affairs  (1986)  opened  a training  course  for  carpet  weaving  in 
the  Yazir  village  of  the  Kayseri  province,  and  gave  financial  support  to  the  carpeting  projects 
of  three  Village  Development  Cooperatives  (Koy  Kalkinma  Kooperatifleri)  - Merkez, 
Mimarsinan,  and  Kiranardi. 

However,  carpet  production  through  the  public  sector  in  Turkey  has  been  negligible.  In  spite 
of  these  efforts,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  training  had  been  extended  by  Sumerbank  and 
other  state  agencies  through  rural  cooperatives  (Berik  1987),  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
carpet  production,  now,  is  undertaken  by  the  private  sector.  In  1986,  while  220  259  square  meters 
of  carpets  were  produced  in  Turkey  by  the  public  sector,  the  private  sector  produced  12  748  441 
square  meters  (State  Institute  of  Statistics  1988). 

In  rural  Turkey,  there  are  three  general  patterns  in  the  relations  of  hand-woven  carpet 
production  (Berik  1987).  The  first  pattern  is  independent  production,  where  "weaving  is  done  in 
the  living  quarters  of  the  home,  using  the  loom,  yam,  comb  and  a pair  of  scissors  owned  by  the 
household"  (Berik  1987: 26).  Independent  weavers  have  control  over  the  production  process. 
They  not  only  allocate  their  time  to  different  activities  in  addition  to  weaving,  but  also 
undertake  other  tasks  in  carpet  production,  such  as  combing  wool,  spinning,  and  dyeing  yam. 
Setting  up  the  warp  requires  an  experienced  "warper"  among  the  household  members  and  some 
additional  help.  Male  members  of  the  weaving  household  may  participate  in  different 
degrees,  in  dying  and  washing  the  yam,  making  skeins,  making  balls  and  setting  up  the  warp. 
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The  male  household  heads  exercise  control  over  the  product.  After  the  carpet  is  completed,  it  is 
sold,  usually  by  a male  relative,  either  to  a dealer,  or  to  a "yam  merchant,"  or  in  a nearby 
weekly  market.  Some  independent  producers,  also,  weave  custom  made  carpets  for  specific 
customers  who  provide  the  yam. 

The  second  pattern  is  the  putting-out  system,  where  the  carpet  merchant  provides  the  yam, 
designs  and  sometimes  also  the  loom,  and  sets  up  the  warp  in  village  households.  Wages  are 
based  on  a piece-rate  per  1000  knots.  In  some  regions  also  a bonus  fee  is  paid  to  the  outworkers 
(the  putting-out  system  workers),  in  addition  to  their  wages,  as  an  incentive  "to  n\ake  the 
weaving  of  large  carpets  attractive  to  weaver,  to  speed  up  their  weaving,  and  to  guarantee 
their  'loyalty"'  (Berik  1987:  31).  In  the  putting-out  system,  the  weavers  exercise  control  over 
the  production  process  in  terms  of  having  flexibility  in  time  allocation,  but  they  (that  is,  the 
male  household  heads)  do  not  have  control  over  the  product. 

The  third  pattern  is  workshop  production,  where  the  weavers  and  their  male  household 

heads  do  not  have  any  control  over  either  the  production  process  or  the  product. 

In  workshop  production,  the  merchant  supplies  the  yam,  designs,  and 
frequently  also  the  looms,  to  an  intermediary  who  owns  and  operates  a 
workshop.  The  mral  workshop  is  a room  of  two  to  five  looms  where  between 
eight  and  30  weavers  weave.  It  is  usually  located  in  or  attached  to  the  home  of 
the  intermediary.  The  intermediary  employs  the  weavers,  who  are  his 
relatives  or  neighbors,  and  pays  them  wages,  which  are  reimbursed  by  the 
merchant  in  advance  or  upon  completion  of  the  carpet.  The  workshop  operator 
is  often  a prosperous  peasant  who  is  able  to  finance  wage  payments  and 
advances  to  weavers,  until  he  is  reimbursed  by  the  merchant.  In  return  for  each 
square  meter  of  carpet  the  intermediary  turns  to  the  merchant,  he  receives  a fee 
(Berik  1987:  32). 

Workshop  weavers,  as  outworkers,  are  paid  on  a piece-rate  basis,  either  weekly  or  after  the 
carpet  is  completed.  Carpet  merchants  prefer  workshop  production,  because,  although  the 
intermediary  has  no  direct  control  over  the  quality  of  the  weaving  and  there  is  the  risk  of 
illegality  of  working  conditions,  regular  weaving  hours  in  workshops  increase  the  volume  of 
production. 

In  Elbasi  and  Sakaltutan,  as  well  as  in  all  other  Kayseri  villages  I have  visited,  carpet 
weaving  is  a source  of  income.  Its  relative  importance  with  respect  to  other  economic  activities. 
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the  volume  of  production,  and  the  type  of  material  used  change  from  village  to  village,  and 
from  household  to  household  within  a village.  In  some  villages  only  wool  (for  example,  in 
Sakaltutan,  until  recently),  in  some  only  silk  (for  example  in  Kolete),  and  in  others  both  wool 
and  silk  carpets  are  woven  (in  Elbasi,  Sakaltutan,  Samagir).  But  in  terms  of  the  relations  of 
production,  the  putting-out  system  is  the  typical  characteristic  of  Kayseri  rural  weavers. 

Carpet  weaving  is  a non-agricultural  activity  that  is  an  important  source  of 
commercialization  in  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi.  There  are,  however,  differences  between  the 
two  villages  in  the  ways  weaving  has  been  incorporated  into  rural  transformation.  The  first 
apparent  difference  is  the  material  used.  While,  in  Sakaltutan,  predominantly  wool  carpets 
are  woven,  Elbasi  has  shifted  to  silk-carpet  weaving  since  the  early  1980s.  Using  different 
materials  have  different  consequences  in  terms  of  production  relations.  Weaving  a silk  carpet 
requires  more  time  than  weaving  a same  size  wool  carpet,  because  the  yam  is  thinner  and  there 
are  more  knots  per  square  centimeter.  Because  of  both  the  techniques  involved  and  the  capital 
invested  in  silk  carpets,  weavers  are  supervised  more  carefully. 

A second  difference  between  weaving  practices  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  is  the  time 
weavers  allocate  to  it.  This  partly  stems  from  the  the  relative  place  of  weaving  in  the  overall 
economy  of  the  households,  and  partly  from  the  different  materials  used.  In  Elbasi,  carpet 
weaving  has  been  a long  tradition,  to  some  extent  due  to  the  Armenian  contacts  (see  Chapter  4). 
While  all  women  knew  how  to  weave  carpets  in  Elbasi,  in  Sakaltutan,  only  younger  ones  did. 
Thus,  transition  to  commercial  carpet  weaving  has  been  a recent  phenomenon  in  Sakaltutan, 
while  other  non-agncultural  activities,  namely  construction  work  of  temporary  labor  migrants, 
and  the  diversification  of  agricultural  crops  have  been  used  as  the  strategies  in  Sakaltutan's 
path  of  rural  transformation. 

The  organization  required  for  weaving  silk  and  wool  carpets  vary,  too.  Silk  carpets  take 
much  longer  time  to  complete;  it  may  take  up  to  a year  with  up  to  ten  weavers  working  side  by 
side  for  up  to  eleven  hours  a day,  everyday.  In  Sakaltutan,  however,  weaving  in  most 
households  is  limited  to  a six  month  period. 
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In  1986,  there  were  six  carpet  companies  and  two  individual  merchants  who  put  out  carpet 
weaving  in  Elbasi  households.  There  used  to  be  three  other  individual  merchants  who  quit 
because  they  either  went  bankrupt  or  could  not  afford  to  shift  silk  carpets  as  individuals  and 
became  employed  by  carpet  companies  as  qirak,  apprentice. 

From  Independent  Rug  Weavers  to  Carpet  Weaving  Outputters 

Rug  weaving  {kilim,  namazlaga,  'praying  rugs')  was  common  among  both  Sakaltutan  and 

Elbasi  women  in  1949-51.  All  women  wove  rugs  during  the  winter  months  when  there  was  no 

agricultural  work,  both  for  household  use  and  to  be  sold  in  the  market  in  Kayseri.  They  used 

simple  horizontal  looms  called  ipagaci,  to  weave  both  qul,  simple  plain  (soy)  weaving  without 

designs,  and  kilim,  colorful  rugs  with  nakis  and  qalma,  decorations,  patterns.  In  his  short 

description  of  the  kilim  weaving  craft,  Stirling  wrote: 

One  skill  is  practised  in  almost  every  household  in  this  area,  namely  weaving. 

The  local  wool  is  too  coarse  to  make  into  clothing  but  it  does  make  excellent  rugs 
{kilims),  saddlebags  and  giainsacks.  The  wool  is  washed,  spun,  dyed  and 
woven  exclusively  by  the  women,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  a woman  relaxing  without 
a spindle  in  her  hand.  Almost  every  household  has  a simple  household  loom, 
at  which  the  girls  work  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  learning  the 
traditional  patterns  from  their  mothers.  Every  girl  is  expected  to  weave  for  her 
own  trousseau,  and  her  skill  enhances  her  bride-price. . . . The  village  supplies 
its  own  needs:  the  saddlebags  and  sacks  with  their  gay  colors  are  everywhere 
in  use,  and  every  guest  room  is  carpeted  with  village-made  kilims  and  carpets, 
but  a great  many  are  sold  as  well.  Allowing  for  the  cost  of  the  wool,  which 
would  have  been  sold  raw,  and  for  the  dyes  which  have  to  be  purchased,  profit 
pjer  day' s labour  is  exceedingly  small.  On  the  other  hand,  this  work  is  all  done 
by  women  in  time  when  they  would  otherwise  be  idle.  Weaving  is  peculiar  in 
being  the  only  craft  practised  by  women,  the  only  craft  which  produces  for 
export  from  the  village  area,  and  the  only  craft  which  processes  raw  materials 
produced  by  village  agriculture  (Stirling  1965:  59). 


Kilim,  as  the  villagers  usually  refer  to  it,  namazlaga,  used  to  be  quite  widespread. 
According  to  some  of  the  older  informants,  weaving  was  the  only  source  of  cash  income  for  many 
households,  which  corresponds  to  today' s labor  migration.  "Kar  yogudu  eweli,  'there  used  to 
be  no  profit  (from  labor  migration],'  then,"  one  said,  "we  only  had  namazlaga." 

In  1986,  there  was  no  rug  weaving  in  the  two  villages,  but  in  some  households,  it  was 
possible  to  see  a few  kilims  and  saddlebags  which  were  woven  years  ago.  Nevin,  an  old 
Sakaltutan  woman,  used  to  weave  qul  and  kilim  until  she  lost  her  eyesight  very  recently. 
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13  March  1986,  Sakaltutan 

On  my  way  to  Bahri  Vadt's,  I saw  two  women.  The  old  one,  Nevin,  looked  at 
my  woven  handbag,  which  was  pretty  old,  and  said  that  I should  have  bought 
a new  one.  She  had  one  at  home,  for  sale,  which  she  had  woven  when  she  was 
young.  She  asked  me  to  go  with  her  and  see  the  bag.  So  we  went. 

Nevin  showed  me  the  bag  as  well  as  two  kilims  she  had  woven  25  years  ago. 

One  of  the  kilims  was  beautiful,  but  not  for  sale.  The  bag  was  woven 
beautifully,  but  sewn  amateurishly.  Nevin  said  she  was  badly  in  need  of 
money,  so  she  had  to  sell  it. 

Younger  villagers  or  migrants  in  towns  wanted  to  keep  some  of  the  nicely  woven  kilims,  in 
the  memory  of  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  who  had  woven  them.  When  our  mihmandar 
told  an  old  woman  that  he  could  learn,  for  her,  the  value  of  her  kilims  in  Kayseri  stores,  she 
was  not  interested.  She  said,  it  was  not  necessary  to  know  the  price,  because  she  was  not  going  to 
sell,  but  keep  them  for  her  grandchildren  who  were  in  Germany.  But  some  saddlebags  could  still 
be  purchased.  An  old  woman  who  needed  immediate  cash  sold  a bag  she  had  woven  at  least  20 
years  ago,  for  T.L.  15  000.  A younger  woman,  one  of  the  last  rug  weavers  in  her  age,  sold  a 
beautiful  saddlebag  she  had  woven,  for  T.L.  8 000. 

Although  carpet  (hali)  weaving  was  commonplace  in  many  Kayseri  villages  in  1949,  it  was 
virtually  unknown  in  Sakaltutan.  In  a few  households  in  Elbasi,  women  did  weave  carpets, 
which,  according  to  Stirling,  indicated  a "greater  wealth  and  prestige"  (1965:  59).  In  the  early 
60s,  carpet  weaving  was  introduced  to  Sakaltutan  by  a few  in-marrying  young  brides,  gelin,  who 
were  trained  in  their  home  villagers  by  carpet  manufacturer-merchants  (Ayata  1987). 

By  1986,  carpets  had  completely  replaced  rugs.  But  this  replacement  is  not  just  a technical 
change  or  a change  in  the  product.  From  kilim  to  hali,  there  was  a qualitative  change  in  the 
economic  organization  of  weaving  and  the  relations  of  production,  as  well  as  in  the  relationship 
to  the  means  of  production.  While  weaving  rugs,  the  weaving  households  were  quite  similar  to 
independent  carpet  weavers  described  by  Berik  (see  above).  The  households  owned  their  means 
of  production,  and  they  had  control  over  both  the  product  and  the  production  process.  When 
carpets  replaced  rugs,  however,  independent  weavers  became  outputters,  providing  wage  labor 
for  capitalist  entrepreneurs.  As  outputters,  working  in  their  homes,  the  weavers  lost  their 
control  over  the  product. 
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This  loss  of  control  over  the  product,  however,  was  not  important  for  the  weavers.  Some 
women,  who  lived  in  both  kilim  and  carpet  'eras'  in  Sakaltutan,  who  were  bom  roughly  in  the 
late  40s  and  the  early  50s,  knew  how  to  weave  both.  Carpet  weaving  techniques  were  more 
difficult  to  learn.  While  an  eight  year  old  could  weave  kilims,  usually  girls  would  not  start 
learning  carpets  before  age  11,  and  it  would  take  about  two  years  to  be  trained  as  a skilled 
weaver.  But  when  they  had  to  compare  carpeting  and  kilim  weaving,  they  preferred  carpets. 
Because  carpeting  was  easier,  because  the  yam  was  ready,  whereas  for  kilim,  the  yam  had  to 
be  spun:  "yiin  egirdecegdin." 

One  major  difference  between  homework  (independent  weaving  and  outputting)  and 

workshop  weaving  is  seen  in  the  weavers'  control  over  the  production  process  (Berik  1987).  But, 

it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  outputters  have  control  over  the  production  process,  because  of  two 

reasons.  First,  unlike  the  kilim  weavers  of  the  old  times,  or  most  independent  carpet  weavers 

today,  outputters  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  are  only  wage  laborers  who  are  broken  off  of  the 

overall  carpet  production  process.  Carpet  production  process  includes  the  provisioning  of  the 

wool  or  silk  yam  iyun  ipi,  ipegi),  weft  iatkisi),  the  loom  (direzi,  tezgahi),  and  the  designs 

(modeli);  the  dyeing  of  the  yam  depending  on  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  and  the  dyeing 

technique;  and  setting  the  warp  {.qozgiisu).  The  weaving  process  is  an  important,  but  not  the  only 

process  in  the  overall  production.  As  the  Kayseri  carpet  manufacturer-merchants  stated  in  a 

report  to  the  Committee  of  Turkish  Handwoven  Carpets  (1988a) 

No  matter  how  skillful  and  artistic  a weaving  worker  is,  their  art  cannot  go 
beyond  looking  at  the  model  and  making  a knot  on  the  warp.  Therefore,  the 
responsibility  of  the  carpeting  art  is  on  the  shoulders  of  the  set  of  people  who 
make  the  carpets  woven  Qiali  dokutan  ziimre)  whom  we  call  carpet 
manufacturers  (hali  imalatqisi).  (Kayseri  Carpet  Manufacturer-Merchants 
1988a). 

Therefore,  exercising  some  control  over  the  time  allocation  of  the  weaving  process  should  not  be 
generalized  to  exercising  control  over  the  production  process. 

And  second,  exercising  control  over,  even  the  weaving  process  is  questionable,  and  is  highly 
dependent  on  the  structure,  composition,  and  the  general  conditions  of  the  households.  It  is  true 
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that  there  are  no  employers  instituting  and  supervising  regular  working  hours,  but  in  order  to 
earn  a worthwhile  income  that  is  very  much  needed  for  the  household  subsistence,  the  weavers 
have  to  work  for  more  than  10  hours  a day.  This  does  not  give  them  much  choice  or  flexibility  in 
time  allocation.  Thus,  the  putting-out  system  in  many  Elbasi  and  Sakaltutan  households  has 
been  functionally  transformed  into  workshop  production,  as  a result  of  self-institution  of  regular 
working  hours.  Weavers  weave  over  full-time,  if  the  household  composition  allows  for  the 
time  commitment  of  a certain  number  of  female  members  into  weaving.  Even  during  the 
Ramazan  Bayrami,  the  three-day  feast  at  the  end  of  the  fasting  month,  in  a number  of 
households  in  both  villages,  girls  and  women  continued  weaving. 

The  patriarchal  authority  structure,  especially  in  multi-family  but  also  in  single-family 
households,  is  an  important  factor  in  linuting  weavers'  control  over  the  production  process. 

24  February  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Tuna  does  not  want  to  have  any  more  children  but  her  husband  and  the  other 
household  members  want  her  to  have  one  more  son.  She  gets  along  well  with 
her  goriimce,  'husband's  sister,'  Tahire  who  lives  in  Kayseri.  Tahire  gives  her 
advice  about  birth  control  and  practical  information  about  hospitals,  doctors 
and  women's  clinics.  Since  the  others  do  not  want  her  to  be  protected  against 
pregnancy.  Tuna  and  her  goriimce  go  to  see  doctors  secretly.  When  last  time  Tuna 
went  to  Kayseri,  to  the  dentist  with  her  ka3tin,  'husband's  brother',  to  get  a 
tooth  removed,  they  visited  Tahire.  They  secretly  went  to  the  hospital,  telling 
a lie  to  her  kayin.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  the  right  day  for  inserting  lUDs,  so 
they  had  to  come  back  empty-handed.  Now,  Tuna  cannot  make  up  an  excuse  to 
go  back  to  the  hospital.  Since  they  have  a carpet  to  weave,  she  can  not  suggest 
that  they  should  to  pay  a social  visit  to  her  goriimce.  Bayram,  her  husband 
will  be  back  from  Saudi  Arabia,  soon,  for  his  vacation,  so  Tuna  is  hopeless. 

"Artik  qok  geq,  'It's  too  late  now',"  she  says.  She  knows  she  will  get  pregnant, 
once  Bayram  comes  home. 

In  addition  to  the  patriarchal  control  over  the  weaving  process,  dependency  on  extra- 
household weavers  in  the  ortak,  'weave-sharing,'  system,  helps  instituting  regular  weaving 
hours.  Therefore,  the  weavers  exercise  very  little,  if  any,  control  over  the  weaving  process. 

15  May  1986,  Elbasi 

In  a week's  time  the  three  Resul  sisters  will  start  weaving  a large  carpet,  along 
with  three  other  neighbor  girls.  I asked  if  they  weave  in  summers  too.  They  said 
the  Resuls  have  got  quite  a bit  of  land,  and  they  could  have  taken  the  sununer 
off  to  do  some  farmwork  and  to  rest.  But,  since  the  other  three  partners  do  not 
have  any  land,  they  have  to  weave.  If  the  Resuls  had  a fourth  sister,  however, 
they  would  not  have  woven.  Since  they  are  equal  in  number  - 3 sisters  and  3 
outsiders,  they  have  to  go  along  with  what  they  say. 
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Transition  from  independent  rug  weaving  to  carpet  outputting  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi, 
then,  has  eliminated  not  only  the  weaving-  household's  control  over  its  product,  but  also,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  weaver's  control  over  the  production  process. 

Household  Demographic  Structure  and  the  Organization  of  Weaving 

Weavers  are  women  and  girls.  Therefore,  the  demographic  structure  of  the  household  is  a 
key  factor  in  determining  the  weaving  households  and  weavers.  If  there  are  no  able-bodied 
women  in  a household  who  have  weaving  skills,  there  is  no  weaving.  Women's  agricultural 
work  and  the  daily  maintenance  tasks  in  the  household  division  of  labor  dictates  that,  in  a 
household  with  men  and  children,  there  should  be  at  least  two  women,  in  order  to  have  one 
weaver.  While  one  of  the  women  takes  care  of  the  household  chores,  the  other  weaves.  In  a few 
poor  households,  sometimes  a girl  of  age  10  acts  as  the  second  'woman,'  to  look  after  her  younger 
siblings,  to  sweep  the  floor,  and  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  pot  on  the  stove. 

The  weaving  capacity  of  a household  depends  on  its  domestic  cycle.  As  daughters  grow  the 
weavers  increase;  as  older  women  die,  previous  weavers  take  upon  their  tasks;  as  daughters 
marry  and  leave  the  household,  and  brides  have  children,  the  number  of  weavers  in  a 
household  decrease.  When  in  Elbasi,  for  example,  Asu  died,  leaving  behind  her  husband,  two 
daughters  and  three  sons,  her  eldest  daughter  Saniye  had  to  quit  weaving  to  take  care  of  the 
household  chores.  Her  younger  sister  continued  weaving  in  a neighbor's  house.  When  in 
Sakaltutan,  the  youngest  daughter  of  a household,  Rii^han,  went  gelin,  bride,  to  Kayseri;  and 
her  brother' s wife  Belgin  got  pregnant,  weaving  stopped  in  the  household.  Riiqhan's  mother 
had  died  several  years  ago,  and  there  were  no  other  women  in  the  household.  "By  the  time 
summer  ends  and  the  weaving  season  starts,  she  will  have  her  baby.  There  is  no  one  left  in  the 
house  to  weave,"  they  said.  And  in  one  case  in  Sakaltutan,  a weaving  girl  moved  in  with  her 
father's  mother,  an  old  woman  living  in  a one-person  household,  with  no  source  of  income.  By 
rearranging  the  household  composition,  they  manipulated  the  domestic  cycle  until  the  girl  got 
married,  so  that  they  could  have  an  income  for  subsistence,  for  'moving  around':  "Kiz  Mi 
dokuyordu  da  geziyorduk." 
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The  amount  of  land  and  animals  a household  has,  also,  determines  whether  women  in  that 
household  will  weave  or  not.  Even  in  Elbasi,  where  full  time,  year-long  weaving  is 
widespread,  if  they  need  women's  labor  in  the  farm  (even  if  there  are  three  women  in  the 
household),  they  do  not  weave  in  the  summer.  Usually,  when  sons  leave  the  village  to  do  their 
military  service,  daughters  stop  weaving  in  the  summer. 

In  Sakaltutan  there  is  a change  front  irregular,  seasonal,  part-time  carpet  weaving  to  full- 
time year-long  weaving.  While  there  are  some  people  in  Sakaltutan  who  regard  it  as  a pity 
that  their  daughters  should  weave  all  year  long,  some  others  have  begun  shifting  to  full-time 
silk  carpet  weaving. 

28  May  1986 

Unlike  most  weavers  who  work  only  in  winters,  Emel,  Kiraz  and  Tahire  weave 
in  summers,  too.  This  year  is  the  first  time  they  were  doing  it.  They  mostly 
weave  kaba,  occasionaly  silk  carpets. 

18  June  1986 

Seyhun's  daughter  weaves  carpets  only  in  winter  months.  Since  they  do  not 
have  any  land,  I asked  why  she  doesn't  weave  in  summers  as  well.  Seyhun 
said,  "yaz-kis  da  yazik  oluyor  diyok,  'we  say  it  is  a pity  that  she  should 
weave  both  summers  and  winters'." 

In  1986,  a little  less  than  53  per  cent  of  the  women  in  Sakaltutan  who  were  in  the  after- 
school group  (older  than  age  11),  of  which  we  had  information,  had  weaving  skills.**  In  the 
Elbasi  sample,  the  percentage  of  women  in  the  same  group  who  had  weaving  skills  was  over  60. 
In  Sakaltutan,  over  78  per  cent  of  women  who  have  weaving  skills  are  between  10  and  30  years 
old.  In  the  Elbasi  sample,  however,  weavers  between  age  10  and  30  constituted  about  66  per  cent 
percent  of  women  who  had  weaving  skills.  In  both  villages,  the  largest  age  group  of  weavers  is 
between  15  and  19  (about  31  per  cent  of  all  weavers  in  Sakaltutan,  and  about  29  per  cent  in 
Elbasi).  In  Sakaltutan,  seven  women  who  did  not  have  carpet  weaving  skills  and  who  belonged 
to  households  where  carpet  weaving  was  not  a source  of  income,  were  between  ages  45  and  80.  In 
the  Elbasi  sample,  there  were  also  seven  women  who  did  not  know  how  to  weave  and  at  the 


**  My  data  on  the  ages  of  villagers  have  numerous  missing  values,  because  of  some 
methodological  problems.  Here,  especially  in  the  ages  of  weavers,  I am  assuming  that  there 
are  no  systenruc  errors,  but  the  missing  values  are  randomly  distributed. 
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same  time  belonged  to  households  where  there  was  no  weaving.  But  they  were  in  the  age  group 
50  to  80.  The  ages  of  weavers  in  Elbasi  and  Sakaltutan  show  some  variation,  simply  because  the 
history  of  carpet  weaving  was  introduced  to  Elbasi  earlier,  while  older  Sakaltutan  women  in 
1986  did  not  have  carpet  weaving  skills. 

In  Sakaltutan,  Ayata  found  in  1977  that,  "every  household  was  involved  in  carpet 
weaving,  if  it  had  the  female  population  it  could  use  in  carpeting."  The  households  which  did 
not  have  an  adequate  adult  female  population  included  the  ones  where  women  were  above  age 
35,  where  widows  lived  in  one-person  households,  and  young,  single-family  households 
without  any  adult  daughters  or  sons'  wives.  But  he  also  found  an  exception:  "Some  wives  who 
do  not  live  with  their  husbands'  parents  and  whose  husbands  work  abroad,  do  not  set  up  looms 
in  their  houses,  even  if  they  have  adult  daughters,  because  their  husbands  do  not  want  them 
to"^  {1987:  51.  Translations  mine).  I agree  with  Ayata,  when  he  states  that,  "every  family 
with  adequate  female  population  has  to  weave  carpets  for  economic  reasons"  (1987:  51). 
However,  "economic  reasons"  are  too  general  to  explain  the  weaving  preferences.  It  does  not 
differentiate  between  subsistence  and  accumulation,  and  it  does  not  include  a discussion  of  the 
control  of  labor. 

First  of  all,  women  weave  carpets  for  subsistence  production  and  not  for  accumulation.  The 
best  evidence  of  this  is  that,  when  a labor  migrant,  whether  son  or  husband,  earns  enough 
money  to  maintain  his  village  household,  the  household  women  immediately  stop  weaving. 
Here,  in  the  definition  of  subsistence  production,  I include  the  reproduction  of  the  household 
beyond  daily  maintenance.  The  household  is  reproduced  through  the  marriage  of  all  the 
children  in  the  household.  So,  in  my  conceptualization,  production  to  invest  in  children's 
marriage  is  a part  of  household  subsistence.  Contributions  to  a daughter's  trousseau,  for 
example,  or  purchasing  gold  for  a son's  wedding,  are  for  household  reproduction,  and  thus, 

^ The  issue  of  "husband's  permission"  which  constitutes  the  exception  to  Ayata'a 
demographic  rule,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  a better  explanation.  See  the  following  section  on 
Women's  Attitudes  on  Carpet  weaving. 
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subsistence,  although  they  may  seem  to  be  accumulation.  Tahire's  case  is  a good  example  which 
illustrates  the  relationship  of  both  women's  wage  labor  with  subsistence,  and  subsistence  with 
household  reproduction. 

3 May  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Tahire  has  not  been  weaving  for  three  years  now.  "Kafam  bozuk,  'I  am  upset'," 
she  says,  because  she  and  her  husband  cannot  have  any  children.  Younger 
women  who  already  had  babies  make  fun  of  her,  she  says,  especially  when  her 
husband  makes  a lot  of  money  and  invests  it.  She  feels  awful  when  they  say, 

"you  don't  have  anyone  to  leave  all  this  prop>erty."  So  she  does  not  weave  any 
more. 

In  1986,  over  85  per  cent  of  all  the  femade  population  in  Sakaltutan,  and  over  86  per  cent  in 
the  Elbasi  sample,  lived  in  households  where  weaving  was  a source  of  income.  Of  the  12  adult 
women  in  Sakaltutan,  who  belonged  to  households  where  weaving  was  not  an  income  source, 
five  of  them  had  weaving  skills.  Two  of  those  women  were  eltis,  brother's  wives,  living  in  the 
same  household.  Both  couples  were  unable  to  have  children,  and  the  women  did  not  see  any 
reason  why  they  should  weave.  One  lived  in  a four  person  household  with  her  husband  and 
three  young  sons,  relying  solely  on  agricultural  incomes.  And  two  of  them  did  not  weave  because 
their  households  had  income  from  international  remittances.  Besides  these  five  women  who 
did  not  weave  although  they  had  weaving  skills,  about  ten  young  'grass  widows,'  who  were 
weaving  when  we  did  the  research,  stopped  weaving  in  1986,  after  their  husbands  went  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

My  second  point  is  that,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  weaving  and  training.  Unless  she  has 
a mental  or  physical  disability,  every  girl  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  knows  how  to  weave. 
Acquiring  weaving  skills  at  home  or  in  a relative's  house,  is  a part  of  a girl's  socialization.  Not 
going  to  elementary  school,  which  is  compulsory,  in  order  to  learn  weaving,  is  perfectly 
acceptable  for  the  villagers. 

As  Berik  (1987)  describes  in  detail,  learning  and  development  of  the  weaving  skills  take 
about  two  years'  "on-the-job"  training.  And  learning  the  skills  means  actually  participating  in 
weaving  carpets.  Even  in  households  where  the  economic  contribution  of  daughters  are  not 
required  for  subsistence,  their  learning  weaving  skills  is  important  for  their  identity  as  well  as 
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their  future  security.  Most  girls  had  to  weave  because  of  their  household  need  for  cash  income, 
but  a few  girls  were  also  forced  by  their  mothers  just  to  learn  the  skills  as  a future  investment. 
Ayse,  for  example,  did  not  have  to  contribute  to  her  household.  But  her  mother  convinced  her  to 
weave  at  least  part  time,  saying  that  her  husband  in  the  future  might  be  disabled  and  Ayse 
might  need  to  earn  money  for  her  family. 

The  gender  ideology  in  the  villages  defines  men  as  the  primary  wage-earner,  and  women  as 
the  provider  of  labor,  controlled  by  men.^  The  individuals'  identification  with  their 
households  and  their  "complementarity"  fit  this  ideology.  Thus,  if  men  can  provide  cash 
income  to  the  household  that  is  adequate  for  subsistence,  women  willingly  withdraw  from 
wage-labor. 

It  is  true  that  less  women  weave  in  young  single-family  households  with  or  without 
children.  However,  it  is  not  because  the  demographic  structure  prevents  weaving,  but  because 
they  do  not  need  women's  wage  labor  to  contribute  to  the  household  subsistence.  It  is  not  a 
coincidence  that  young  families  separate  from  the  parental  household  if  the  husbands  are 
international  labor  migrants,  and  that  women  in  those  households  do  not  usually  weave.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  her  husband  is  disabled,  a mother  of  four  young  children,  who  live  in  a 
single-family  household,  with  no  adult  daughters,  begins  weaving  carpets,  although  according 
to  the  demographic  rule  she  should  not.  In  a similar  vein,  ideally,  young  mothers  do  not  weave, 
whether  they  live  in  single-family  or  multi-family  households,  because  they  need  to  take  care 
of  their  young  children.  There  are  however  cases  where  they  do. 


White  (1989)  found  among  urban  working-class  women  in  Turkey  that  women's  self- 
identity  was  largely  based  on  their  labor  obligations  in  their  households.  In  the  Middle 
Eastern  and  North  African  literature  in  general,  and  in  the  literature  on  Muslim  societies  in 
particular,  it  is  widely  documented  that  men  are  constructed  as  providers  to  work  in  the  public 
sphere  and  women  to  stay  at  home.  Among  others,  see  Barakat  (1985)  and  Hijab  (1988)  on  Arab 
gender  and  family  issues,  in  general;  al  Faruqi  (1988)  on  women  from  an  Islamic  perspective, 
Akeb  and  Abdelaziz  (1985)  on  Algeria;  and  Mohsen  (1985)  on  Egypt.  Memissi  (1987  [1975]  and 
1985)  reported  how  Moroccan  men  feel  insulted  and  impotent,  and  how  it  becomes  a disgrace  to 
the  family  honor,  if  they  cannot  provide  for  their  wives  and  families;  And  Rugh  wrote  that 
women's  work  "threatens  the  husband's  sense  of  masculine  pride"  (1985: 286). 
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20  March  1986 

Bike  used  to  weave  with  others  in  the  village,  and  her  daughter  would  do  the 
house  chores.  Bike  remembered  beating  her  daughter  once,  when  she  was  a 
little  girl,  for  letting  the  food  bum  on  the  stove.  When  she  remembered  the 
event,  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  "simdi  ne  kadar  pismanim!,  'you  cannot 
imagine  how  I regret  it  now!',"  she  said. 

9 May  1986 

Yildiz  still  weaves,  although  most  women  quit  weaving  eifter  they  have 
children.  She  usually  weaves  a 700luk  with  Reyyan  and  Gulten,  but  now, 

Yildiz  and  Gulten  are  weaving  a SOOliik.  They  are  also  training  Derya.  Most 
weavers  have  taken  a break  for  summer,  but  Yildiz  and  Gulten  will  continue. 

Therefore,  in  final  analysis,  it  is  not  the  household  demographic  structure  that  determines 
the  practice  of  weaving  in  a household,  but  the  necessity  of  women's  participation  in  wage- 
earning  for  household  subsistence.  My  findings  are  consistent  with  Berik's  (1987)  study  of 
women  carpet  weavers  in  ten  villages,  where  she  found  a good  deal  of  variation  in  the  size  and 
type  of  weaving  households,  as  well  as  the  weavers  ages;  although  70  per  cent  of  the  weavers 
were  30  years  and  younger,  women  of  all  ages  wove  carpets;  the  average  household  size  was  5.2 
persons,  although  it  ranged  from  1 to  10;  15  per  cent  of  the  households  were  headed  by  women, 
either  de  facto  or  de  jure;  and  14  per  cent  of  them  were  extended  family  households. 

The  household  demographic  structure,  however,  determines  the  organization  of  weaving, 
the  size  of  the  carpet  to  be  woven,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  choice  of  weaving  silk  or  wool 
carpets.  Also,  the  voluntary  activities  of  non-weavers  in  a household  are  determined  by  the 
schedules  of  weavers  in  the  household. 

15  May  1986,  Elbasi 

Selda  is  in  Avun  dagi,  in  her  parents'  yayla,  tending  animals  and  making 
cheese.  She  left  today,  will  be  back  either  in  the  evening  or  tomorrow.  She  goes 
to  yayla,  'mountain  pasture,'  frequently,  as  long  as  girls  are  not  weaving  a large 
carpet.  When  she  goes,  she  stays  as  long  as  ten  days.  She  comes  back  to  the 
village  for  a few  days,  takes  a bath  and  goes  back  to  yayla  again,  if  there  is 
more  work  (like  making  cheese  for  the  household,  or  for  her  parents). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  household  decision  to  weave  wool  or  silk  carpets  depends  on  the 
availability  of  both  traditions  in  the  specific  histories  of  the  villages.  That  is  why  silk 
carpets  are  more  common  in  Elbasi  than  they  are  in  Sakaltutan.  But  also,  the  fact  that  women 
are  not  involved  in  farmwork  in  Elbasi  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in  Sakaltutan,  helps  increase 
women's  long  term  time  commitment  to  weaving.  As  everyone  says  in  Elbasi,  "Kadinlar  pek 
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araziye  qikmaz  burda,  (women  do  not  do  that  much  fieldwork  here);"  so,  they  weave  carpets  all 
year  round,  except  for  a 40  to  45  day  break  during  barman  zamani,  Tiarvest  season,'  when  they 
make  flour  and  prepare  basic  food  supplies  for  a whole  year. 

The  household  composition,  however,  is  an  important  factor,  once  they  have  the  option  of 
weaving  silk  carpets.  Usually,  silk  carpets  are  woven  in  larger  households  which  can 
guarantee  the  labor  commitment  of  a fixed  number  of  weavers,  more  in  Elbasi,  but  also  in 
Sakaltutan.  In  households  without  an  adequate  female  population  and  where  women  have 
extensive  agricultural  tasks,  women  tend  to  weave  kaba,  wool  (literally  'rough')  carpets, 
which  takes  shorter  time  to  complete.  It  is  not  clear  whether  silk  carpet  weavers  earn  more 
money  than  wool  carpet  weavers.  Since  they  are  paid  on  piece-rates,  the  income  probably  does 
not  make  a difference.  Yet  silk  carpets  are  preferred  partly  because  the  weavers  have  a 
guaranteed  job  for  a long  period  of  time,  provided  that  they  have  the  time;  and  partly  because 
it  is  more  prestigious  to  weave  silk  carpets.  They  say  that  silk  carpets  are  'cleaned  while 
"kabanin  kili  var":  the  hair  and  loose  wool  fall  off  as  they  weave  'rough'  carpets. 

If  there  are  two  or  more  weavers  in  a household,  a loom  is  put  out  in  their  house,  and 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  carpet,  other  weavers,  usually  girls  from  neighbor  households  or 
kin,  come  there  to  weave.  With  changes  in  the  domestic  cycle,  a household  which  is  self 
sufficient,  or  even  imports  weavers  at  one  stage,  may  export  at  another  stage.  Bahar  and  Bahri 
Volkan  had  5 daughters.  For  a long  period,  they  had  a loom  put  out  in  the  house,  where  their 
four  daughters  were  weaving  as  well  as  their  eldest  son's  wife.  When  their  son  and  his  family 
separated  from  the  household,  the  daughters  continued,  with  a neighbor  girl.  By  1986,  three 
daughters  were  married,  one  skilled  weaver  was  left  in  the  household,  and  the  youngest  was 
ready  to  begin  training.  "There  are  only  two  girls  left  at  home,  so  we  got  rid  of  the  loom," 

Bahar  said,  "now,  the  girls  go  to  another  house,  ortak,  'to  share-weave.' 

There  are  also  a few  cases  where  women  with  'entrepreneurial  spirit,'  even  if  they  do  not 
have  enough  female  labor  force  in  their  household,  put  out  looms  in  their  homes  and  organize 
girls  from  other  households  to  train  and  to  weave.  Thus,  single-loom  workshops  are  created  for 
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girls  who  are  the  only  weavers  from  their  households  and  who  are  not  attached  to  a weaving 
household  in  their  kin  groups  or  neighborhoods.  One  such  woman  was  a mother  of  two  young 
boys,  a previous  skilled  weaver  herself.  She  had  a large  garden  and  more  than  enough 
household  chores  to  keep  her  busy.  Her  husband  worked  for  a carpet  merchant  as  qirak  (see 
Relations  of  Production,  below),  and  putting  a loom  out  in  her  house  was  readily  available  for 
her.  Another  woman,  who  was  old  and  did  not  have  weaving  skills  herself,  had  a widowed 
daughter  in  the  household  with  two  young  children.  Orgemizing  three  other  girls  from  neighbor 
households,  she  put  out  a loom  in  her  house,  supervising  the  girls,  and  making  sure  that  they 
were  not  wasting  time. 

The  Weaving  Process 

Usually  the  loom  is  set  up  in  the  ev,  but,  depending  on  the  size  of  both  the  rooms  and  the 
particular  carpet  they  weave,  it  may  also  be  located  in  the  oda,  or  a small  bedroom.  Other 
household  members  and  informal  friends  sit  with  the  weavers,  and  most  indoor  activities  are 
carried  on  in  the  room  where  the  loom  is  located.  If  the  loom  is  set  up  in  the  oda,  then  more 
formal  and  distant  guests  are  also  entertained  in  the  same  room  with  the  weavers.  In  one  house 
in  Elbasi  (and  in  a Kolete  house  I happened  to  visit),  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  ev  was  modified  to 
fit  an  extraordinarily  large  loom  on  which  a dozen  weavers  were  working  side  by  side,  weaving 
silk  carpets. 

The  volume  of  production  per  day  depends  on  the  carpet  size,  the  number  of  weavers  and  the 
time  they  devote  to  weaving.  The  weavers  define  the  size  of  a carpet  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
knots,  ilme,  within  each  horizontal  row.  For  example,  a carpet  with  1800  knots/ row  is  called 
ISOOliik,  and  a carpet  with  3500  knots/row  is  referred  to  as  3500liik.  The  weavers  divide  a 
section  of  the  carpet  and  weave  consistently,  trying  to  be  at  the  same  pace  with  their  partners. 
Usually,  one  p>erson  ties  about  250  to  450  knots  f>er  row,  so  that  4 to  5 weavers  work  together  on  a 
ISOOliik  carpet,  and  12  on  a 3500liik.  According  to  the  Kayseri  Carpet  Manufacturers  and 
Merchants  (1988b),  it  takes  about  120  working  days  per  worker  to  weave  one  square  meter  silk 
carpet,  and  60  working  days  to  weave  a same  size  flos  or  wool  carpet. 
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The  weaving  schedule  depends  on  the  season  and  the  preferences  of  the  particular  weavers 
working  together.  When  only  household  members  weave  together,  the  schedule  is  more 
flexible.  When  weavers  from  other  households  also  come,  they  follow  a more  strict  schedule. 
During  summer  months,  a weaving  day  usually  begins  at  6:00  a.m.,  and  ends  at  8:00  p.m.  The 
weavers  take  three  breaks  for  breakfast,  lunch  and  afternoon  tea,  and  they  put  in  at  least  11 
hours  of  weaving  a day.  In  one  case,  I have  seen  three  neighbor  girls  joining  three  sisters  in  their 
house  at  5 o'clock  in  the  morning  and  weaving  for  13.5  hours,  taking  only  two  breaks,  until  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  winter  months,  when  "the  days  are  longer,"  as  they  say;  they  may 
weave  up  to  16  hours  a day. 

While  weaving  a ZOOOlik  silk  carpet,  six  weavers,  each  responsible  for  about  340  knots  per 
row  can  weave  up  to  2.5  to  3 cm  per  day  - about  25  rows,  provided  that  they  weave  over  10  hours 
a day.  Every  two  days,  they  need  to  cut  the  nap,  the  extra  silk  that  sticks  out  on  the  surface  of 
the  carpet  (Kirpik  kirpmak).  And  once  a week,  after  weaving  about  15  cm,  the  position  of  the 
carpet  is  changed,  moving  it  forward  on  the  loom  (hali  diisUrmek). 

The  number  of  weavers  weaving  a carpet  depends  on  the  carpet  size.  There  are,  of  course, 
smaller  looms  to  weave  small  size  carpets^  pillow  and  cushion  cases,  and  small  pieces  of  mats 
to  put  under  telephones  - a new  invention.  The  ones  who  weave  individually  are,  usually, 
women  with  young  children  and  other  household  responsibilities,  who  cannot  commit  their 
time  to  weaving  alone  and  who  cannot  be  depended  as  partners.  Bike,  for  example,  who  had 
five  children  and  an  ailing  husband  had  a small  loom  put  out  in  her  house.  She  was  weaving  a 
400  knot/row  carpet,  for  which  the  merchant  would  pay  T.L.  15,000,  treating  it  as  an  3001u]fc.  If 
she  could  have  woven  full-time,  regularly,  it  would  have  taken  her  about  one  month,  but  she 
could  not.  The  loom  with  the  half-woven  carpet  sat  in  her  one-room  house  for  several  months. 

Different  size  carpets  have  different  names  in  the  carpeting  business  jargon.  The  smallest 
size  carpet  is  called  Qeyrek  or  arsvn,  and  measures  1.5  sq.m.  A seccade,  'praying  mg',  measures  2 
to  25  sq.m.  Then  comes  karyola,  'bed'  which  is  about  4 to  4.5  sq.m.;  and  kelle,  'head,'  about  6 to 
7 sq.m.  Carpets  which  are  larger  than  7 sq.m,  are  all  called  taban,  and  they  go  up  to  40  sq.m.  No 
matter  what  size  a carpet  is,  the  ratio  of  the  width  to  the  length  is  1/1.5. 
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until  she  could  finish  it.  But  it  is  very  rare  for  women  to  weave  independently,  isolated  in  their 
houses,  and  there  are  only  a few  small  looms  in  both  villages.  Excluding  the  few  individual 
weavers,  carpet  weaving  is  a cooperative  task  involving  girls  and  women  working  in  teams. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  evenness  and  the  uniformity  of  the  carpet,  usually,  weavers  do  not 
change  places  and  same  partners  weave  together.  It  is  possible,  though,  for  sisters  to  take  turns 
in  weaving,  if  their  styles  are  similar.  Especially  when  a girl  is  engaged  to  be  married  and  has 
to  prepare  her  trousseau,  she  weaves  occasionally,  only  to  replace  a weaver  who  may  get  ill. 

Carpet  weaving  is  'paid  labori  as  a category,  but  it  involves  'unpaid  family  labor,'  too, 
partly  because  the  wages  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  a fixed  piece-rate.  When  the  carpet 
merchants  give  strict  deadlines  for  the  completion  of  carpets,  if  it  seems  that  the  regular 
weavers  cannot  finish  in  time,  an  extra  weaver  helps  to  speed  up  the  task.  To  weave  a ISOOliik 
silk  carpet  in  Elbasi,  for  example,  if  four  weavers  work  regularly,  say,  two  sisters  and  two 
neighbor  girls,  two  days  before  the  deadline,  the  mother  of  the  two  sisters  may  join  them, 
leaving  aside  the  household  chores,  volunteering  her  labor  without  pay.  In  addition,  weavers' 
children  or  siblings  are  normally  used  as  gofers,  for  sending  messages  to  qiraks.  If  scissors  are 
dull,  for  example,  children  are  sent  off  to  get  them  sharpened.  If  the  weavers  need  more  yam  or 
the  next  piece  of  the  design  pattern,  which  comes  in  small  pieces,  it  is  a child  who  runs  off  to 
the  qiraks  house. 

Backaches  and  finger  deformations  are  an  integral  part  of  the  weaving  process,  as  a result 
of  continuous  weaving.  When  they  weave  wool  carpets,  their  hands  are  cracked,  and  their 
finger  joints  are  deformed  and  swollen,  because  they  use  their  fingers  for  cutting  wool  yam. 
When  they  weave  silk  carpets  they  use  knives  for  cutting  the  silk  yam,  but  silk  carpets  are  not 
any  better  for  the  fingers,  because  the  weavers  are  responsible  for  the  final  surface  cutting, 
whereas  the  wool  carpets  are  machine-cut  in  Kayseri. 

Nevertheless,  the  team  work  is  a pleasant  time  for  most  young  weavers.  As  weaving,  they 
talk  almost  about  anything  and  listen  to  music  on  the  radio  or  cassette  players.  They  share 
secrets,  talk  about  men,  marriage,  village  events,  and  some  smoke  cigarettes,  sneakily  {'ugrun'). 
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Relations  of  Production  in  the  Putting-Out  System 

There  are  two  sets  of  relations  of  production  in  the  putting-out  system.  The  first  set  is 
between  the  carpet  manufacturing  merchants  and  the  weavers,  or  the  weaving  households;  and 
the  second  set  is  between  the  weavers  themselves  and  the  other  members  in  their  households. 
Both  sets  of  relations  are  closely  related  to  the  dominant  gender  ideology  which  defines 
women's  labor  similarly. 

The  Carpet  Manufacturer  Merchants 

The  carpet  manufacturer  merchants  who  put  looms  out  in  village  households  range  from 
large  scale  companies  to  individually  owned  small  firms.  One  of  the  big  businesses,  Horozoglu 
Anonim  Sirketi,  a joint-stock  company,  owns  and  puts  out  about  100  looms  in  various  Kayseri 
villages,  and  has  about  250  silk  carp>ets  woven  a year.  Individuals  who  operate  small  scale 
businesses  usually  have  wool  carpets  woven,  since  silk  carpet  production  requires  more  capital. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Kayseri  carpet  manufacturer  merchants,  the  putting-out 
system  was  not  profitable  enough.  It  was  to  their  economic  interest  to  exercise  control  over  the 
production  process,  as  well  as  over  the  product,  which  they  could  achieve  through  establishing 
village  workshops  (atdlye).  Most  of  the  problems  they  identified  in  carpet  production  were 
labor-related.  In  order  to  contextualize  carpet  weaving  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  it  is  useful  to 


see  how  the  carpet  merchants  perceive  women's  wage-labor  in  weaving.  Giyaseddin  Horozoglu, 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  carpet  manufacturing  companies  in  Kayseri  stated  in  the 
Carpeting  Symposium  in  1988, 

The  weaving  places  of  the  carpets  are  usually  our  villages,  some  of  which  are 
not  accessible  by  vehicles  in  winter  months.  In  this  way  [through  carpet 
weaving],  employment  opportunities  are  created  to  make  use  of  the  idle  labor 
force  in  the  villages.  We  believe  that,  the  quality  of  the  carpets  will  be 
increased  and  the  labor  force  will  be  used  in  a more  profitable  (rantabl)  way,  if 
workshops  are  built  in  villages  and  carpets  are  collected  and  woven  there, 
instead  of  the  villagers'  houses.  That  is  why,  especially  the  insurance  laws 
(.sigorta  mexrznati)  should  be  made  more  appropriate  and  necessarv  corrections 
should  be  made  in  our  laws.  It  is  such  that,  weavers  who  weave  the  same  carpet 
change  continuously.  There  is  no  continuity  in  workers.  If  incentives  are  given  to 
shift  to  the  workshop  system,  the  volume  of  production  will  enlarge,  worker 
training  will  be  improved,  and  employment  capacity  will  be  increased. 
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Because  carpet  weaving  workers  are  generally  women,  when  they  get  married 
and  have  children,  they  quit  carpeting.  Sometimes  they  even  leave  a half 
woven  carpet.  Therefore,  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  and  complex  for  the 
carpet  producing  employer  to  calculate  the  insurance  premiums,  to  keep  records, 
and  to  tax  the  wages.  If  these  difficulties  are  lifted,  control  and 
standardization  of  carpets  will  be  easier,  the  quality  will  increase,  and  the 
wasteful  expenditure  of  material  will  be  prevented. 

During  a panel  discussion  on  carpeting,  prominent  carpet  manufacturer  merchants  of  Kayseri 

informed  the  general  audience  about  carpeting  and  the  major  problems  confronted  in  carpjet 

production: 

Surely,  workshop  production  has  great  advantages  in  terms  of  providing  carpet 
quality,  control,  and  timing.  However,  all  our  attempts  in  this  matter,  which 
were  made  at  various  times,  have  been  ineffective.  As  it  has  been  before,  carpet 
weaving  is  still  earned  on  in  homes. 


Financing  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  carpeting.  Yet,  because  of  its 
speafic  production  characteristics,  a distinction  should  be  made  between 
carpeting  and  other  branches  of  production.  Because,  in  carpet  production  labor 
constitutes,  in  silk  carpets  70  per  cent,  and  in  wool  (or  flos)  carpets,  50  per  cent  of 
the  cost.  This  means,  carpets  are  the  contribution  of  handwork,  labor,  eye- 
straining work  (el  emegi  gdz  nuru)  to  our  economy. 

Labor  is  an  important  problem  in  carpet  manufacturing.  Especially  in  the 
Kayseri  region,  because  carpet  production  cannot  be  realized  in  workshops  but  in 
individual  village  houses,  difriculties  in  transportation,  controlling, 
replenishment,  and  following  the  business  have  been  creating  problems 
(Kayseri  Carpet  Manufacturer-Merchants  1988b). 


According  to  the  existing  labor  laws,  workshop  weavers  are  handled  within  the  scope  of 
the  Institute  of  Soaal  Insurance  (S.S.K.),  along  with  other  workers.  Opening  and  running  a 
carpet  workshop,  therefore,  require  the  employer  to  insure  the  workers  and  to  provide  standard 
working  conditions.  Carpet  manufacturer  merchants,  however,  maintain  that,  excluding  the 
advantages  of  workshop  production  in  training  and  control,  there  is  no  difference  between 
homework  and  workshop  weaving.  They  believe  that  workshop  workers  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  scope  of  S.S.K.,  and  if  the  State  wants  to  provide  their  social  security,  they  should  better 
be  classified  with  housewives'  who  can  have  voluntary  insurance  under  Bag-Kur.  Carpet 
manufacturer  merchants  complain  that,  in  their  previous  attempts  to  run  rural  workshops  in  the 
Kayseri  region,  the  S.S.K.  reported  that  girls  between  ages  12  to  15  should  also  be  insured,  and 
thus,  punished  the  manufacturers  (Kayseri  Carpet  Manufacturer  Merchants  1988a). 
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Carpet  manufacturer-merchants  hire  village  men  as  qirak,  literally  'apprentice/  as  the 
weavers  call  them,  or  qdzgucU,  'warper,'  as  the  merchants  call  them,  paying  minimum  wage  and 
providing  insurance.  Companies  which  put  several  looms  out  in  a village  have  a few  qiraks  in 
that  village.  Qiraks  are  knowledgeable  in  carpeting.  Some  of  them  are  actually  small  scale 
manufacturers,  putting  their  own  looms  out  and  hiring  weavers  for  their  individual  carpets,  in 
addition  to  working  for  big  companies.  In  1986  there  were  at  least  15  qiraks  in  Elbasi,  but  none  in 
Sakaltutan.  Qiraks  are  responsible  for  setting  up  the  warps,  supervising  the  weavers  by 
visiting  the  weaving  households  once  a week,  responding  the  weavers  when  they  have 
problems,  and  arranging  the  relations  between  weavers  and  the  merchants. 

When  a qirak  makes  his  weekly  visit  to  a household,  he  measures  the  width  of  the  carpet 
to  make  sure  that  the  knot  density  is  consistent  and  the  form  of  the  carpet  is  not  distorted.  He 
checks  the  sharpness  of  scissors  and  knives  used,  and  listens  to  any  other  complaints  or  problems 
the  weavers  might  have.  If  a group  of  weavers  prove  to  work  without  any  problems,  their  qirak 
may  skip  his  visit  to  their  loom  for  a week  or  two.  Outside  the  routine  visits,  the  weavers  may 
call  a qirak  in  times  of  crisis,  if,  for  example,  they  cannot  move  the  big  wooden  beam  under  the 
loom  to  forward  the  carpet,  if  they  cannot  straighten  the  vertical  side  pieces  of  the  loom 
(tikesler)  after  they  loosen  the  loom  to  change  the  position  of  the  carpet,  or  if  they  notice  an 
asymmetry  in  the  designs  or  an  error  in  the  colors.  In  addition  to  his  own,  a qirak  may  work  in 
other  villages,  too.  Weavers  may  need  to  wait  for  several  weeks  to  get  their  problems  solved,  if 
their  qirak  or  the  small  merchants  themselves,  who  do  not  live  in  the  village,  do  not  make 
frequent  visits.  This  happens  often  in  Sakaltutan,  and  the  idle  waiting  time  is,  of  course,  not 
paid. 

The  manufacturers  themselves  (biiyuk  agalar,  'the  great  masters,'  as  the  weavers  call 
them)  visit  the  weaving  households,  too,  once  or  twice  a month.  They  supervise  the  carpet  and 
tip  the  weavers  if  they  are  pleased  with  the  'work-girl-ship,'  T.L.  1000,  or  2000.  When  a 
carpet  is  finished,  the  manufacturers  come  with  their  accountants,  to  pick  up  the  carpet  and  to 
pay  the  weavers'  labor. 
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Weaving  Earnings 

Weavers  working  in  the  putting-out  system  are  not  classified  within  the  scope  of 
insurance /social  security,  and  they  are  exempt  from  income  tax.  The  carpet  merchants  state 
that  the  outputters  are  paid  a wage  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  knots  they  tie.  In  addition  to 
their  wages,  each  weaver  is  paid  a bahsis,  'tip,'  when  the  cairpet  is  completed. 

Trainees  are  paid  the  least  amount  of  wage.  Then  come  skilled  wool  carpet  weavers.  And 
silk  carpet  weavers  are  paid  the  highest.  A trainee  weaves  smaller  sections  on  the  side  borders 
of  a carpet.  In  1986,  she  would  be  paid  a T.L.  13  500  piece  rate,  for  weaving  the  side  borders  of  a 
SOOliik,  which  would  take  her  and  her  partners  about  a month,  if  they  wove  regularly. 

Although  the  stated  norm  is  paying  by  the  number  of  knots,  in  practice  a piece-rate  per 
carpet  is  assigned  by  the  manufacturing  merchant,  which  is  roughly,  but  not  accurately  based  on 
the  number  of  knots.  In  one  case  I know,  for  example,  in  1986,  a wool  carpet  which  actually  had 
400  knots/row,  was  labelled  as  the  more  conventional  SOOliik,  and  its  weaver  was  paid  T.L.  15 
000,  the  rate  for  a carpet  with  300  knots/row.  If  the  carpet  was  really  SOOliik,  she  would  be 
paid  a little  less  than  12  kurus/knot;  but  weaving  a 400liik  and  being  paid  for  a SOOliik,  one  knot 
earned  her  about  6 kurus.^ 

A JOOliik  wool  carpet  paid  T.L.  90  000,  and  a lOOOlik,  T.L.  150  000.  In  a household  with  four 
weavers,  in  Sakaltutan,  four  700liik  or  three  lOOOlik  wool  carpets  were  woven  in  a year, 
bringing  about  an  annual  income  of  T.L.  400  000  to  T.L.  450  000  to  the  household.  It  takes  about  25 
to  30  days  for  4 weavers  to  complete  a JOOliik  wool  carpet,  but  the  'weaving  season'  is  short  in 
Sakaltutan  because  of  women's  agricultural  work  in  summer. 

The  piece-rates  were  always  approximated,  however,  by  labelling  carpets  with  700,  720,  or 
740  knots/row,  all,  as  700liik,  and  paying  them  accordingly.  With  larger  carpets,  the 
approximations  would  yield  greater  losses  to  the  weaver.  According  to  my  rough  calculations, 
while  weaving  a 700liik,  1 knot  earned  12  kurus  to  the  weaver,  whereas,  while  weaving  a 


® Kurus  is  a unit  of  money;  100  kuruss  is  equal  to  1 Turkish  Lira. 
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lOOOlik,  the  same  knot  earned  her  only  10  kurus.  Neither  the  weavers  nor  other  members  in 
their  households,  though,  made  such  calculations.  After  all,  larger  carpets  paid  more  in  total, 
and  they  accepted  the  piece-rate  for  a carpet,  that  was  assigned  by  the  merchant. 

Weaving  silk  carpets  pay  about  17  kurus/]a\ot  The  piece  rate  for  a large  silk  carpet  of 
about  2700  knots/row  and  4000  rows,  was  T.L.  1 800  000.  It  took  seven  weavers  to  complete  it  in  a 
little  less  than  a year,  and  for  each  weaver  T.L.  260  000  was  paid  , in  addition  to  T.L.  30  000 
bahsis.  In  a household  with  three  weavers,  two  carpets  can  be  woven  in  a year.  One  large  and 
one  small.  The  piece  rate  for  a small  silk  carpet,  of  600  to  700  knots/row  is  about  T.L.  100  000,  in 
addition  to  a T.L.  5 000  bahsis  per  weaver.  In  a household  with  three  weavers,  then,  weaving 
can  provide  a total  annual  income  of  about  T.L.  900  000.  In  1986,  a (;iraks  who  worked  for  a 
carpet  manufacturer  in  Elbasi,  told  me  that,  by  weaving  a 1600liik  or  ZOOOlik  silk  carpet,  a 
weaver  could  earn  up  to  T.L.  50  000/month,  provided  that  she  wove  from  11  to  14  hours  a day.^ 

Espeaally  if  carpet  weaving  is  the  only  source  of  cash  income,  the  households  are  paid  in 
advance  in  small  amounts,  as  they  need  cash.  In  some  cases,  usually  when  a woman  is  responsible 
for  weaving  as  well  as  other  household  chores,  when  she  is  the  only  weaver  working  on  a small 
size  carpet,  and  when  she  becomes  ill,  it  happens  that  her  labor  is  completely  paid  for  long 
before  the  carpet  is  completed.  In  such  cases,  they  cannot  afford  to  extend  the  period  they  are  in 
debt  by  taking  up  long-term  silk  carpets. 

Comparing  women  carpet  weavers  who  work  in  their  homes  with  the  ones  who  work  in 
workshops,  Berik  (1987: 36)  concluded  that,  the  arguments  in  the  literature  on  women's  paid 
work  did  not  apply  in  the  case  of  carpet  weaving  in  rural  Turkey.  It  is  argued  in  the  literature 
that  women  homeworkers  are  paid  less  than  the  ones  who  work  outside  their  homes,  because 


^ In  1989, 1 interviewed  a carpet  manufacturer  merchant  in  Kayseri.  He  said  that  tying  one 
knot  earned  a weaver  from  110  to  120  kurus.  The  bahsis  ranged  from  25  000  to  50  000  T.L.  per 

carpet,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  carpet  and  the  quality  of  the  'work-girl- 
income  of  a weaver  who  wove  regularly,  including  the  bahsis,  could  be 
about  T.L.  150  (K)0  to  T.L.  200  000. 1 did  not  compare  the  merchant's  estimates  with  the  weavers' 
earmngs  m 1989.  Yet,  given  the  inflation  rate,  if  the  carpet  piece-rates  have  not  increased 
beyond  the  inflation  rate,  it  seems  like  the  merchants  are  overestimating  weavers'  earnings. 
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(1)  they  are  considered  as  'housewives'  working  in  their  'spare  time,-'  and  (2)  they  are  isolated 
and  dispersed  (Mies  1982,  Longhurst  1982,  Roldan  1985).  Both  workshop  weavers  and 
outworkers  in  rural  Turkey,  however,  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  same  piece-rates.  And,  they  are 
not  isolated  to  the  "extent  that  they  are  unable  to  compau-e  price-rates  (Berik  1987:  36). 

Most  weavers,  especially  in  Elbasi,  talk  about  the  market  prices  of  carpets  and  the  costs  of 
carpet  production.  Once  a 17  year  old  Elbasi  girl  told  me  that  a small  silk  carpet,  for  which  the 
labor  cost  T.L.  1(X)  (XX)  to  the  merchant,  was  sold  for  T.L.  8(X)  (XX)  T.L,  in  the  market.  She  thought 
it  was  a fair  price,  because  the  materials  cost  too  much.  "Oidy,  eight  kilos  of  ip,  yam,  cost  T.L. 
240  000,  at  30  000/kg;  and  the  atki,  weft,  40  000  T.L. /kg,"  she  said.  There  were  all  kinds  of 
other  expenses,  she  said,  which  all  "came  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  hali  sahibi,  'carpet  owner.' 

Not  everyone  has  that  understanding,  though.  Many  villagers,  both  weavers  and  their 
families,  told  me  on  several  occasions  that  they  "work  for  the  tiiccar,  merchant,  to  make  him 
richer."  But  organizing  a weaving  cooperative  in  Sakaltutan  or  Elbasi  to  eliminate  the 
merchant  is  out  of  question.  It  requires  capital  which  cannot  be  provided  by  a single  household  or 
a small  group.  "There  are  no  rich  people  in  the  village  to  bring  together  enough  money  for 
providing  the  capital  necessary  to  start  a business  like  that,"  one  said  in  Elbasi.  "The 
government  now  is  for  large  scale  private  enterprise,  so  it  would  not  support  a cooperative,"  said 
another.  Actually,  Siimerbank  had  an  attempt  to  have  a carpeting  cooperative  in  Elbasi,  but  it 
did  not  work.  One  of  the  T.K.K.  officials  wrote  a long  report  to  the  administration  about 
implementing  such  a project  but  he  could  not  get  a response.  According  to  both  the  local  T.K.K. 
officials  and  private  carpet  manufacturers,  the  carpeting  sector  can  better  be  handled  by  private 
enterprise  because  it  requires  special  skills  to  set  up  the  warps,  to  make  the  designs  and  the 
follow  up  the  weaving  process,  all  of  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the  public  sector. 

Relations  of  Carpet  Production  in  the  Hnusehnlri 
16  June  1989,  Kayseri 

Our  business  is  with  ladies.  Nothing  but  talk,  empty  words.  [So  you  say,]  to 
hell  with  the  carpet,  I just  wish  she  does  not  give  me  a headache!' 
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^Ladies  anger  easily.  They  quarrel  with  us.  You  can  convince  men.  It  is  easier  (to 
deal  with  men).' 


hJever  mind  the  fathers.  Everything  is  in  the  hands  of  women.  They  also  go  to 
the  farms  in  harvest  time.  Men  are  agha.  They  just  take  the  money,  gamble  at 
the  coffeehouse,  and  "eat"  (the  money].' 


'It  is  the  influence  of  the  television.  Women  are  saying  now,  "we  also  have 
rights."  Ozal  (then  primeminister]  made  the  society  materialist.  There  is  no 
more  respect  to  the  husband.' 


'The  structure  of  the  soaety  has  changed.  Women's  economic  contribution  to  the 
family  has  increased.  Men  go  to  labor  migration,  but  they  spend  the  money  in 
the  coffeehouses.' 


'The  fact  that  women  are  saying  'me  too,'  has  gradually  made  men  change  their 
old  'types.'  Carpet  weaving  has  accelerated  social  change.  Fathers  and 
husbands  cannot  get  angry  (with  women)  any  more.' 

These  are  excerpts  from  an  interview  with  a carpet  merchant  in  Kayseri.  They  are  neither 
accurate,  nor  they  can  be  generalized  for  all  carpet  weaving  households.  Yet,  carpet 
manufacturers'  preferences  and  observations  about  their  relations  with  weaving  households 
reveal  a lot  about  intra-household  dynamics  in  the  relations  of  carpet  production.  Moreover, 
manufacturers'  perspectives  are  useful  at  a theoretical  level,  to  link  the  weavers'  relations 
between  carpet  manufacturers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  male  household  heads  on  the  other. 

Either  the  male  household  head,  or  an  older  woman  in  the  household  deals  with  the 
carpet  manufacturer  merchants.  They  make  the  negotiations  about  the  piece-rates,  and  they 
receive  the  weavers'  wages.  It  is  clear  from  the  carpet  merchants'  observations  that  men  and 
women  do  not  behave  the  same  way  during  the  negotiations.  Since  women  are  the  ones  who  put 
in  the  labor,  and  men  are  the  ones  who  are  paid,  when  men  negotiate,  "it  is  easier  to  convince 
men."  Men  and  women,  certainly,  do  not  share  the  same  interests. 

The  weavers'  labor  is  household  labor,  and  the  weaving  income  is  household  income.  Yet, 
there  are  two  distinctions.  The  first  is  the  distinction  between  el  emegi,  literally  'hand  labor,' 
and  bahsis,  'tip.'  In  all  weaving  households,  in  both  villages,  the  distinction  between  el  emegi 
and  bahsis  is  observed.  While  the  carpet  merchants  pay  the  weavers  wage,  el  emegi,  to  the 
household  head  or  elder  women,  they  always  pay  the  bahsis  individually  to  each  weaver. 
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The  second  distinction  is  between  the  income  from  small  and  large  carpets.  In  a household 
where  weaving  one  large  carpet  is  enough  for  subsistence,  the  weavers  may  weave  a small 
carpet,  voluntarily,  in  their  'leisure  time.'  While  the  money  earned  from  the  large  carpet  is 
spent  for  household  subsistence,  the  'extra'  income  is  spent  for  the  weavers. 

15  May  1986,  Elbasi 

Who  gets  the  money?  I asked.  Which  one?  asked  back  Zeynep.  There  is  a 
difference  between  large  and  small  carpets.  "Annemgil,  babamgil  ['my  mother 
and  my  father')",  she  said,  for  the  large  ones.  But  the  three  sisters  get  the  money 
of  the  small  ones.  At  the  moment  she  and  her  younger  sister  are  weaving  a small 
carpet.  They  will  get  the  money.  What  do  you  do  with  the  money?  I asked.  Her 
mother  suggests  that  they  should  buy  yam  for  kaba  hali,  'rough  carpet.'  With 
the  money  they  get  for  this  small  silk  carpet,  they  can  buy  enough  wool  yam  for 
three  kaba  yer  halisi,  'rough  floor-carpets.'  Her  mother  got  all  the  bahsis  the 
three  sisters  earned  from  the  most  recent  large  carpet  and  bought  a washing 
machine  for  her  eldest  daughter  bale's  qeyiz. 

Wage  earnings  from  carpets  have  not  brought  about  a qualitative  change  in  women's  income 
in  the  household  since  the  1950s.  After  all,  women  were  long  involved  in  rug  weaving,  the  rugs 
have  always  been  sold  in  the  market  by  male  household  members,  and  in  cases  where  men  were 
not  capable  of  managing  the  household  for  various  reasons,  it  was  women's  weaving  income 
that  supported  the  household. 

17  May  1986,  Sakai  tu tan 

Gunay  was  "bon"  (simple,  foolish,  stupid)  said  his  wife Nevin.  1 had  not  seen 
anything  wrong  with  him.  1 asked  Nevin  what  she  meant.  She  said,  "tevekkel 
[happy-go-lucky],"  impatiently,  then  she  explained,  "his  mind  did  not  work  in 
money  matters,  calculations."  When  she  got  married  she  took  all  the 
responsibility  of  the  house:  "evin  yukiinu  aldim  ustume.  . . . parayi  da  ben 
aldim,  pulu  da  ben  aldim  . . . em  de  ben  aldim  . . . bu  evi  gezdirdim  ...  4 kizi 
buyUttum,  gelin  ettim,  bir  oglani  everdim  . . . namazlaga  dokudum  . . . kimsem 
yogudu  . . . kaynim,  kaynatam  [1  took  the  load  of  the  household  on  my 
shoulders  ...  the  money  and  everything  . . . and  the  house ...  I managed  this 
house. . . I raised  three  daughters  and  married  them,  1 married  a son. . . 1 wove 
pra)nng  rugs. . . I had  no  one,  no  father's  brother,  no  father-in-law]." 


Nevin  was  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  came  to  her  husband's  mother's 
house  five  years  after  the  wedding.  Guna/s  mother  had  the  house  built  all  by 
herself  in  five  years  with  the  money  she  earned  by  weaving  namazlaga.  Nevin 
came  to  that  new  house. 

With  an  increased  reliance  on  wages,  however,  the  volume  of  women's  waged  production 
increased,  and  so  did  their  'value'  in  the  household.  One  major  manifestation  of  this  increased 
value  is  the  change  in  the  girls'  age  at  marriage.  As  the  villagers  themselves  associate,  more 
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girls  are  married  at  later  ages,  because  of  their  carpet  weaving  contributions  in  their  father's 
household  (see  Chapter  11). 

Many  girls  look  forward  to  marrying  a 'good'  boy  from  a 'good'  household,  so  that  they  do 
not  have  to  continue  weaving  in  their  husband's  house.  Household  migration  to  towns  is  a 
promising  future  for  them  (see  Chapter  10).  In  ntany  neighborhoods  in  most  towns,  they  do  not 
allow  looms  in  the  apartments,  because.of  the  noise  produced.  There  are  however  many  cases, 
where  carpet  weaving  continues  in  migrant  households,  especially  in  the  squatter  settlements 
at  the  outskirts  of  towns.  In  1989,  Sakaltutan  migrant  households  were  increased  in  Antalya 
'suburbs,'  and  more  and  more  looms  were  set  up  in  the  houses  of  migrant  workers. 

Women's  Attitudes  Toward  Carpet  Weaving 

The  attitudes  of  girls  and  women  toward  weaving  vary.  In  Sakaltutan  specialization  in 
weaving  in  the  household  division  of  labor  is  not  very  common.  In  Elbasi,  however,  women 
perceive  their  work  in  the  household  in  either  one  of  two  exclusive  categories:  Mali,  carpet,  or 
ayak  isi,  literally  'foot  work,'  probably  in  contrast  with  'hand  work.'  'Foot-work'  includes  all 
household  chores,  which  are  commonly  referred  to  as  'domestic  labor'  or  'women's  work'  in  the 
literature.  Weavers  do  not  cook,  and  ideally  they  do  not  do  any  other  ayak  isi,  although  of 
course,  the  division  of  labor  among  women  depend  on  the  specific  household  composition. 

Most  of  them  prefer  weaving  carpets  to  housechores,  because,  as  one  Elbasi  girl  said,  "you 
are  responsible  for  everything  that  goes  wrong  in  the  house  if  you  are  not  weaving.  Otherwise, 
you  have  only  one  task:  carpet."  And,  as  an  older  woman  said:  "ayak  isi  zor.  Gdze  goriinmez.  Su, 
ektnek,  soba,  yakacak...  [errands,  housechores  are  difficult.  They  are  not  visible  to  the  eye. 
Water,  bread,  the  stove,  the  fuel...]"  Visibility  of  one's  work,  and  the  appreciation  of  one  gets 
in  return  for  her  work  is  extremely  important.  Women  preferred  weaving  not  as  much  because  it 
was  wage  work,  but  because  it  was  well-defined  and  it  was  'visible.'  Several  girls  who  wove 
larger  carpets,  in  larger  teams,  and  with  friends  in  addition  to  their  sisters,  preferred  weaving 
to  other  tasks.  One  such  girl  in  Elbasi  said,  "baking  bread  is  very  easy  and  weaving  is  far  more 
difficult,  but  is  more  fun,  because  you  are  not  alone." 
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Not  all  weavers  enjoyed  carpet  weaving,  though.  For  many  women  and  girls,  weaving  was 
tedious,  boring,  and  and  even  painful.  Having  to  sit  down  in  front  of  a loom,  for  them,  as 
opposed  to  doing  'foot-work,'  was  like  confinement.  Several  girls  told  me  that  they  never 
wanted  to  begin  weaving  in  the  first  place.  "I  hate  weaving!",  I sat  in  front  of  the  loom  very 
reluctantly  [hiq  istemeyerek  oturdum  hasim]",  "it  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  sit  in  front  of  the 
loom  [zor  oturdum  basina]",  "my  father  forced  me  to  to  weave,"  were  the  kinds  of  comments  they 
made.  Most  women  who  were  forced  to  weave  by  their  parents  as  a child,  or  by  their  husband's 
parents  after  they  were  married,  stop  weaving  as  soon  as  they  get  a chance. 

21  June  1986 

Giilcan  complains  about  her  husband's  mother.  Before  they  were  separated  from 
her  husband's  parents,  Giilcan  worked  really  hard,  including  weaving  carpets, 
while  her  husband's  sisters  were  not  doing  anything.  She  also  had  her  children 
to  look  after.  She  says  that  her  husband's  mother  was  very  insensitive.  She 
doesn't  complain  about  her  husband's  father.  He  was  in  Saudi  Arabia,  anyway, 
and  he  was  always  understanding.  If  he  treated  Gulcan  badly,  it  was  because 
his  wife  lied  to  him  about  her. 


Since  Gulcan  did  a lot  of  weaving  involuntarily,  now  she  hates  it.  After  they 
separated  from  her  husband's  parents,  she  had  to  go  on  weaving  for  several 
more  years,  because  they  needed  the  money.  But  in  1986  she  quit,  as  soon  as  her 
husband  went  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Some  women  who  were  eager  in  the  beginning  were  tired  of  weaving  year  in  and  year  out. 
Some  of  them  developed  chronic  backaches,  which  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  weave  for 
extended  periods.  Some  said  they  used  to  like  weaving  when  they  first  started,  but  they  began 
having  insistent  headaches  which  made  them  unable  to  weave. 

21  June  1986 

Tahire  said  she  used  to  weave  beautifully  and  enjoyed  it,  but  now  she  forgot 
how  to  weave,  partly  because  of  her  stubborn  headaches.  1 asked  about  the 
headaches.  She  said,  according  to  the  doctors  it  is  sinusitis,  and  according  to 
hocas  (Muslim  preacher,  healers),  "bugu  yapmislar,  [someone  did  sorcery]." 

Most  women  who  had  to  continue  weaving  carpets  after  they  were  married  and  had 
children  were  bitter  about  it,  even  if  they  had  a 'happy-go-luck/  outlook  to  life.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  involved  in  an  endless  weaving  process.  As  a 34  year  old  weaver,  mother  of  four, 
said,  a hungry  hen  dreams  of  com.  We  have  remained  here,  weaving  carpjets  and  day 
dreaming.  We  are  wasted  here!" 
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Including  the  ones  who  began  weaving  reluctantly,  women  are  proud  to  be  weaving  carpets. 
Most  of  them  do  not  feel  alienated  from  the  production  process,  although  they  exercise  limited 
control  over  it.  They  enjoy  begirming  weaving  a new  carpet,  seeing  it  grow  knot  by  knot,  and 
seeing  the  finished  product.  Many  girls  invited  me  to  their  houses  on  the  day  they  would  finish 
(kesmek,  'cut')  a carpet,  so  that  they  could  show  me  their  product.  Most  weavers  would  ask  me 
to  take  their  photographs  by  the  loom,  by  the  half  woven  carpet.  A girl  who  was  married 
before  she  and  her  friends  completed  the  large  silk  carpet  they  were  working  on,  complained 
for  a long  time  that  she  had  not  seen  the  fruit  of  her  labor. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Although  the  history  of  carpet  weaving  in  the  Kayseri  province  goes  over  a thousand 
years,  in  the  early  1950s,  it  was  virtually  unknown  in  Sakaltutan  and  had  just  appeared  as  a 
prestigious  activity  in  a few  wealthier  Elbasi  households.  By  1986,  carpet  weaving  in  both 
villages  was  quite  widespread.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  women's  paid  work  has  not 
contributed  to  the  household  before  the  entrance  of  carpet  weaving.  In  1950,  women  in  both 
villages  used  to  weave  rugs,  and  rug-weaving  was  the  only  source  of  cash  income  for  many 
households,  which  corresponds  to  today's  labor  migration  in  Sakaltutan. 

The  State  was  involved  in  extending  carpet  weaving  by  the  mid-1960s  after  the  First  Five- 
Year  Development  Plan,  and  recognized  it  as  an  important  rural  income  source  which  could 
contribute  to  foreign  exchange.  Almost  all  of  silk  and  about  40  per  cent  of  wool  hand-woven 
carpets  in  the  Kayseri  region,  were  indeed,  produced  for  export.  The  public  sector,  however,  has 
been  negligible  in  carpet  production.  Instead,  private  carpet  manufacturing  companies 
developed,  and  especially  in  the  Kayseri  region  the  "putting-out"  system  characterized  the 
relations  of  production  among  rural  weavers.  Workshop  production  did  not  develop,  because  the 
legal  requirements  of  the  State,  such  as  workplace  safety,  insurance  and  social  security,  did  not 
fit  the  econonuc  interests  of  the  merchant-manufacturers.  They  were  not  interested  in  making 
large  investments  for  women  who  were  not  reliable  long-term  workers. 
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In  1950,  rug  weaving  households  in  both  villages  were  independent.  They  owned  their 
means  of  production;  the  loom,  yam,  comb  and  a pair  of  scissors.  While  weavers  had  control 
over  the  production  process,  household  men  exercised  control  over  the  product.  When  carpets 
replaced  rugs,  independent  weavers  became  "out-putters,"  providing  wage  labor  for  private 
carpet  manufacturer-merchants.  In  weaving  households,  men  lost  control  over  the  product. 
Women's  control  over  the  production  process  decreased  too;  less  in  Sakaltutan,  more  in  Elbasi. 

Although  carpet  weaving  is  an  important  source  of  commercialization  in  both  villages,  in 
Elbasi,  it  is  relatively  more  important  with  respect  to  other  non-agricultural  economic  activities. 
And  this  relative  importance  changes  from  household  to  household  within  both  villages. 

There  are  a number  of  differences  between  the  weaving  practices  in  the  two  villages.  First 
of  all,  while  in  Sakaltutan  predominantly  wool  carpets  are  woven,  Elbasi  has  shifted  to  silk- 
carpet  weaving  since  the  early  1980s.  This  difference  has  different  consequences  in  terms  of  the 
production  process,  production  relations  and  the  weaving  earnings  of  households. 

Silk  carpet  weavers  in  Elbasi  work  full-time  (longer  daily  weaving  hours;  all  year  round); 
they  are  supervised  more  carefully  by  the  carpet  merchants  and  their  employees;  and  their 
total  annual  earnings  are  much  higher  than  part-time  wool-carpet  weavers.  It  is  true  that,  as 
weavers  in  the  "putting  out"  system  (as  opposed  to  workshop  weavers,  for  example),  women 
exercise  some  control  over  the  time  allocation  of  the  weaving  process.  However,  full-time 
weavers  in  Elbasi  who  work  for  over  10  hours  a day,  do  work  as  if  they  are  workshop  weavers, 
anyway.  In  Sakaltutan,  where  carpet  weaving  has  a shorter  history  and  wool-carpet  weaving  is 
predominant,  women's  weaving  time  is  more  flexible  and  shorter.  They  take  less  weaving  time 
daily  than  their  Elbasi  counterparts,  and  they  weave  only  half  of  the  year,  the  other  half 
working  in  agriculture.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  they  have  control  over  the  production 
process.  On  the  one  hand  the  patriarchal  authority  structure  in  the  household,  and  on  the  other 
the  dependency  on  extra-household  weavers  in  the  'weave-sharing,'  system,  help  instituting 
regular  weaving  hours.  The  flexibility  in  their  daily  time  allocation  does  not  help  them  either 
because  of  their  domestic  responsibilities. 
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The  household  structure  and  composition  have  considerable  influence  on  the  weaving 
process.  The  organization  of  weaving,  number  of  weavers  working  on  the  same  loom,  the  volume 
of  weaving,  the  size  of  the  carpet  to  be  woven,  and,  even  the  choice  of  weaving  silk  or  wool 
carpets  are  determined  by  the  household  demographic  structure.  The  number  of  women  and  girls 
in  the  household  determine  the  weaving  capacity.  As  daughters  grow  the  weavers  increase;  as 
older  women  die,  previous  weavers  may  take  upon  their  tasks  and  quit  weaving;  as  daughters 
many  and  leave  the  household,  and  brides  have  children,  the  number  of  weavers  in  a 
household  decrease.  Although  most  carpets  are  woven  in  groups,  there  are  women  with  young 
children  and  other  household  responsibilities,  who  weave  small  carpets  individually,  because 
they  cannot  be  depended  as  partners.  Since  the  weaving  process  involves  'unpaid  family  labor,' 
too,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  actual  weavers  in  the  household,  other  members  influence  the 
volume  of  production.  Hence,  the  organization  of  weaving  depends  on  the  household  and 

composition  and  the  particular  stage  of  the  household  domestic  cycle. 

The  household  weaving  decision  itself,  however,  depends  on  the  necessity  of  women's 
participation  in  wage-earning  for  household  subsistence.  The  gender  ideology  in  the  villages 
define  men  as  the  primary  wage-earner;  and  if  men's  cash  income  is  adequate  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  household,  women  are  more  than  eager  to  withdraw  from  wage-labor.  (Since  subsistence 
production,  in  my  conceptualization,  includes  the  reproduction  of  the  household  beyond  daily 
maintenance,  production  to  invest  in  children's  marriage  is  a part  of  subsistence;  women's 
weaving  for  such  expenses  is  still  for  subsistence.)  This  is  why  young  grass  widows  in  Sakaltutan 
stop  weaving  as  soon  as  their  husbands  begin  sending  remittances  to  the  village.  In  Sakaltutan, 
an  important  factor  that  determines  whether  women  in  a household  will  weave  or  not  is  the 
amount  of  land  and  animals  that  household  has.  As  I wrote  above,  most  weavers  stop  weaving  in 
Sakaltutan  during  the  agricultural  season.  Even  in  Elbasi,  where  full  time,  year-long  weaving  is 
widespread,  if  the  household  needs  women's  agricultural  labor  temporarily,  they  do  not  weave 
in  the  summer;  when  sons  leave  the  village  to  do  their  military  service,  or  for  labor  migration, 
though  rare,  daughters  stop  weaving  in  the  summer. 
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Women's  attitudes  toward  weaving  vary.  While  some  find  weaving  to  be  a painful  activity 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  some  others  enjoy  both  the  company  of  other  women  and  girls 
as  well  as  the  actual  process  of  weaving  and  seeing  a finished  product,  and  they  prefer  weaving 
over  other  household  chores.  I have  observed  in  both  villages,  however,  that  even  the  ones 
who  enjoy  weaving  see  it  as  a temporary  activity  and  prefer  not  to  continue  weaving  after 
marriage,  or  as  soon  as  their  husbands  secure  a job  with  adequate  income.  Clearly,  women's 
preferences  are  not  relevant  to  whether  they  weave  or  not,  though,  if  the  household  has  no 
other  options.  The  change  in  a few  Sakaltutan  households  from  part-time  wool-carpet  weaving 
to  year-long  wool  or  silk  weaving  indicates  that  economic  conditions  (the  absence  or  inadequacy 
of  land  and  non-agricultural  income  sources)  in  combination  with  the  appropriate  household 
composition  (a  number  of  women  in  the  household)  determine  the  presence  and  nature  of 
weaving  in  the  household.  Even  though  the  villagers  regard  it  as  a pity  that  their  daughters 
should  weave  all  year  long,  some  have  begun  shifting  to  full-time  silk  carpet  weaving. 

Looking  at  both  the  gender  ideology  and  the  lack  of  benefits  women  derive  from  weaving,  1 
speculate  that  women's  negative  attitudes  toward  carpet  weaving  are  related  to  three 
interrelated  factors:  (1)  their  lack  of  control  over  the  weaving  process  and  product;  (2)  the 
strikingly  low  pay  of  their  labor  (both  in  comparison  to  men's  wage  labor  and  considering  that 
they  are  skilled  workers,  mastering  the  art  in  a long  training  period);  and  (3)  the  ideology 
which  associates  women  with  domestic  work  and  men  with  paid  work. 

The  increased  importance  of  weaving  in  village  households,  especially  in  Elbasi,  and 
women's  negative  attitude  toward  it  had  two  major  impacts  on  marriage.  The  first  impact  in 
Elbasi  was  on  the  girls'  age  at  marriage.  As  the  villagers  themselves  reported,  more  girls  were 
married  at  later  ages  because  of  their  contributions  in  their  father's  household.  The  second 
impact  of  weaving  on  marriage  was  related  to  spouse  selection.  Many  girls  (and  their  families) 
preferred  boys  with  non-agricultural  occupations,  preferably  in  towns,  in  order  not  to  have  to 
continue  weaving  in  their  husband's  house. 


CHAPTER  10 

MEN'S  NON-AGRICULTURAL  WAGE  LABOR: 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK  AND  MIGRATION 

There  are  two  forms  of  migration  from  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi.  The  first  may  be  called 
'temporary/  'seasonal'  or  'pendular'  labor  migration;  and  the  second  as  'permanent'  or 
'household'  migration.  In  the  first  one,  the  household  remains  in  the  village  and  individual 
men  migrate  to  towns  'temporarily'  with  the  intention  of  sending  their  remittances  back  to 
their  village  households.  In  the  second,  the  whole  household  moves  to  a town,  sometimes 
called  the  'exit  option'  (from  the  rural  sector),  in  the  literature.  Temporary,'  or  'pendular'  do 
not  mean  much,  when  the  duration  of  stay  outside  the  village  extends  several  years;  and  this 
form  of  labor  migration  is  not  necessarily  'seasonal.'  The  'household'  migration  is  not  always 
'permanent'  no  matter  what  the  initial  intention  is;  and  the  label  'household'  excludes 
individuals  who  'permanently'  leave  their  households  in  the  village.  I use  these  terms 
interchangeably  in  a conventional  way,  although  none  of  them  are  accurate  and  comprehensive 
in  describing  the  migration  processes  involved.  The  term  'nugration,'  in  English,  includes  both 
forms,  but  in  Turkish,  the  villagers  use  two  distinct  terms.  What  1 call  'pendulaP  labor 
migration  from  villages,  they  call  kdra  gitmek,  literally,  'to  go  for  profits,'  reserving  the 
actual  term  migration,  goQ,  to  household  migration  to  towns.  A third  category,  international 
migration,  is  necessary  to  differentiate  because  of  its  impact  on  the  gender  relations,  although 
it  overlaps  with  the  former  two. 

These  categories  overlap,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  individuals  and  households  their  migrant 
status  changes.  A man  can  go  to  Western  Europe  or  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  a migrant  worker  leaving 
his  household  in  the  village.  After  making  enough  investments  or  securing  savings,  the 
household  may  move  to  a town.  The  man  continues  to  work  as  an  international  labor  migrant, 
all  the  same,  only  this  time,  sending  remittances  to  his  town  household.  The  same  man  may 
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work  in  a Turkish  town,  part  of  the  year,  as  a construction  sub-contractor,  spending  rest  of  the 
year  in,  say,  Germany.  To  make  matters  worse,  a migrant  household  in  Germany  may  keep  a 
second  residence  in  a Turkish  town,  dividing  the  household  mentbers  into  bvo  residences. 

Pendular  labor  migration  from  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  is  an  exclusively  male  activity.^ 
Thus,  while  in  Sakaltutan  over  57  per  cent,  in  Elbasi  over  35  per  cent  of  the  naale  population 
had  migration  experiences  in  1986,  in  Sakaltutan  7.5  per  cent,  and  in  Elbasi,  a little  over  9 per 
cent  of  the  female  population  had  lived  in  towns  (see  Table  10-1).  Villagers  with  migration 
experiences  include  both  pendular  and  return  household  migrants.  Women  who  had  been 
members  of  migrant  households  as  daughters  before  they  were  married  into  village  households 
are  also  included  in  the  ones  with  nugration  experiences. 


TABLE  10-1 

SUMMARY  COMPARISON  OF  THE  CHANGES  IN  THE  MIGRATION  EXPERIENCES  OF 
MALE  AND  FEMALE  POPULATIONS  IN  THE  VILLAGES:  1950-1986 


(Percentage  of  female  and  male  populations  with  migration  exp>eriences,  all  ages)* 


Research  Year 

Total  Population 

Female 

Male 

1950 

13.7% 

0 

28% 

Sakaltutan 

1971 

23.7% 

1.1% 

43.4% 

1986 

33% 

7.5% 

57.5% 

1950 

1.6% 

0 

3.2% 

Elbasi 

1971 

14.5% 

0.5% 

29.7% 

1986 

22.2% 

9.1% 

35.3% 

* For  sample  sizes  Appendix  C,  Tables  C-7,  C-8,  and  C-9) 


When  we  look  at  the  village  populations  in  1986,  ages  over  14  (to  exclude  the  economically 
inactive  population  and  children  of  both  sexes  who  were  bom  or  raised  in  towns),  in  both 
villages,  the  proportion  of  women  with  migration  experiences  decrease  (compared  to  the  total 
female  population),  while  the  proportion  of  men  with  migration  experiences  increase 
drastically,  to  almost  90  per  cent  in  Sakaltutan  and  over  50  per  cent  in  Elbasi  (see  Table  10-2). 


This  pattern  is  quite  similar  to  the  case  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  (Dorsky 
1986,  Hammam  1981  and  1986,  Khattab  and  El  Daeif  1982,  Myntti  1978  and  1984,  and  Swanson 
1977)  and  unlike  its  counterparts  in  Latin  America  and  South  East  Asia  (Arizpe  1982,  Nash  and 
Fernandez  Kelly  1983,  Kearney  1986). 
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TABLE  10-2 

SUMMARY  COMPARISON  OF  MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S  MIGRATION  EXPERIENCES 

IN  THE  VILLAGES:  1950-1986* 


(Percentage  of  women  and  men  with  migration  experiences,  ages  over  14)** 


Research  Year 

Total  Population 

Women 

Men 

1950 

24.7% 

0 

48.6% 

Sakaltutan 

1971 

45.3% 

2.2% 

74.9% 

1986 

50.7% 

8.9% 

86.9% 

1950 

0 

0 

0 

Elbasi 

1971 

30.3% 

1.5% 

545% 

1986 

28.9% 

7.2% 

52.6% 

* For  sample  sizes,  see  Appendix  C,  Tables  C-10,  C-11  and  C-12. 
**  Villagers  whose  ages  are  unknown  are  excluded. 


Past  Labor  Migrations  From  Sakaltutan:  1920-1950 
Labor  migration  is  not  new  in  Central  Anatolian  villages.  As  seen  in  Tables  10-1  and  10-2, 
the  rates  of  out-migration  in  the  two  villages  are  quite  different.  While  in  Sakaltutan  almost 
50  per  cent  of  the  men  over  age  14  has  had  migration  experiences  in  1949-50,  in  Elbasi  a little 
over  3 per  cent  of  the  male  population  had  lived  in  towns.  This  difference  is  directly  linked 
with  the  availability  of  land  in  the  two  villages  (see  Stirling  1965:  64-70  and  Chapter  7). 

As  early  as  1928,  a few  villagers  left  Sakaltutan  to  work  in  (^ukurova  as  agricultural  wage 
laborers.  Bilgin,  a 60  year  old  man  in  1986,  told  me  about  his  father's  migration  to  (^ukurova  as 
a migrant  laborer  for  five  years,  between  1928  and  1933.  Bilgin  was  two  years  old  when  he  left, 
and  his  mother  was  pregnant.  When  Ku^k  Kamil  came  back  to  the  village,  Bilgin,  who  was 
then  seven  years  old,  could  not  recognize  his  father.  His  younger  brother  Raci,  who  had  never 
seen  his  father,  did  not  want  the  stranger  to  stay  in  their  house.  Bilgin  told  me  about  his 
memories  of  the  day  he  came  back: 

24  May  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Bilgin  and  Raci  were  pla)dng  in  the  village.  A girl  came  and  told  them  that 
their  father  had  arrived.  They  rushed  into  their  father's  father's  brother's 
oda,  looked  around,  saw  a stranger,  an  old  man  with  a beard,  and  climbed  on  his 
lap.  Rad  sat  on  one  knee,  Bilgin  sat  on  the  other  and  they  started  to  play  with 
the  man's  beard.  After  some  time,  someone  in  the  room  looked  at  Bilgin,  and 
silently,  pointed  to  another  man,  a young  handsome  one,  sitting  by  the  window. 

Bilgin  understood  then,  that  he  was  the  father,  not  the  one  on  whose  lap  they 
have  been  sitting.  Both  Bilgin  and  Rad  went  to  dimb  on  the  young  man's  lap. 
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this  time.  He  gave  1 kurus  to  each.  The  kids  ran  out  to  the  qerQi  (peddler]  and 
spent  all  their  money  buying  raisins.  1 kurus  worth  of  raisirw  filled  Bilgin's 
jXKrkets.  He  had  never  have  that  much  raisons  before! 

Sumerbank  Bez  Fabrikasi  (textile  factory)  in  Kayseri  was  an  important  source  of 
employment  for  several  villagers  in  Sakaltutan.  One  of  the  villagers  who  worked  there  in  the 
late  40s  and  early  50s  used  to  chat  about  the  value  of  money  in  the  old  days.  He  remembered 
buying  an  Omega  pocket-watch  for  T.L.  70,  when  he  earned  T.L.  70  p>er  month.  Another  worked 
in  Siimer  for  17  months,  starting  in  1947,  but  he  was  fired  when  they  realized  that  he  was  not  18 
years  old  yet. 

By  1949-50  almost  all  labor  migrants  were  in  the  construction  sector,  some  as  unskilled 
laborers  and  some  as  usta,  master,  in  a variety  of  skills  including  masonry, 
plastering/whitewashing  and  painting.  In  1950,  a skilled  laborer  earned  about  three  times  an 
unskilled  laborer,  and  Sakaltutan  migrants  stayed  away  from  the  village  at  least  nine  months 
of  the  year  (Stirling  1988). 

Permanent  / Household  Migration 

One  of  the  major  difference  between  early  1950s  and  1986  was  in  the  'stability  of  men.  As 
Stirling  stated  for  the  1950s,  "in  general  the  male  population  of  both  villages  was  remarkably 
stable,  many  men  having  their  houses  on  the  ancestral  site,  and  almost  all  in  the  ancestral 
village"  (1965:  23).  Majority  of  the  women,  of  course,  had  never  been  'stable,'  all  of  them 
moving  from  their  ancestral  sites  upon  marriage,  and  many  from  their  ancestral  villages.  The 
'instability'  of  women  is  about  the  same,  since  the  rule  of  virilocal  post-marital  residence 
continues,  but  now  men  are  somewhat  'instable'  too.  Since  the  1950s,  both  men  and  women  have 
been  experiencing  household  migration  (see  Chapter  5). 

There  are  quantitative  and  qualitative  differences  between  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi 
household  migrations.  Quantitatively,  there  were  not  that  many  household  migrations  from 
Elbasi.  And  qualitatively,  household  migrations  from  the  two  villages  show  variations,  in 
terms  of  their  occupations  and  the  social  strata  inunigrants  belong  to  before  and  after  migration. 
Education  and  occupation  play  key  roles  in  the  definition  of  their  urban  social  status  - a major 
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difference  between  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  villagers  and  migrants  (see  Chapters  6 and  7).  While 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Sakaltutan  migrants  in  towns  are  skilled  construction  workers 
specialized  in  tiling,  karo-fayansqi,  and  sub-contractors,  tasaron,  there  were  several  merchants 
among  permanent  Elbasi  migrants  in  various  lines  of  specialization. 

Most  migrant  households  maintain  their  relations  with  their  kin  groups  in  the  villages. 
Depending  on  the  particular  cases,  some  migrant  households  even  make  regular  contributions  to 
their  parental  or  fraternal  households  in  the  villages.^  The  only  permanent  migrants  who 
have  lost  contact  with  their  original  villages  are  the  ones  all  of  whose  relatives  have 
migrated  to  towns,  and,  who  became  'successful'  in  towns  sometimes  through  university 
education  and  profession,  but  mostly  through  capitalist  accumulation  in  trade  and  construction 
contracting.  For  most  migrants,  a return  migration  is  alwa)^  a possibility  if  there  is  an  urban 
economic  crisis  or  a personal  misfortune,  and  if  they  have  land  or  close  kin  in  the  village.  For 
the  very  few,  who  have  deliberately  cut  all  the  bridges  and  transformed  into  professional  or 
business  bourgeoisie,  however,  return  migration  is  not  a question.  Thus,  when  I asked  Kamil 
about  return  migration,  he  was  surprised.  "Are  you  kidding?"  he  said,  "what  interests  me  most 
is  my  work,  and  there  is  nothing  for  me  in  the  village."  When  1 asked  if  it  was  the  living 
standards  he  could  not  adapt  to,  he  firmly  refused.  "I  can  always  change  the  living  standards 
and  organize  my  space  appropriate  to  myself.  But  1 cannot  change  the  world  view  ("dunya 
goriisu")  in  the  village." 

1 have  stated  in  Chapter  5 that  this  study  does  not  focus  on  migration  per  se.  However,  a 
study  of  household  migration  is  essential  to  understand  the  operations  and  transformations  of 
village  households.  While  focusing  on  gender  relations  in  rural  transformation,  permanent  or 
household  migration  is  important  to  consider  as  one  of  the  paths  of  rural  transformation. 
Permanent  household  migration  is  related  to  the  village  economy  in  different  ways.  First  of 
all,  most  migrant  households  have  links  with  their  villages.  They  either  continue  keeping  a 

The  concept  of  hayirli,  dutiful,  versus  hayirsiz,  useless,  sons  is  frequently  used  by  parents. 
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house  in  the  village,  spend  the  summers  in  the  village  and  farm  their  little  land  or  share  crop, 
visit  their  kin  frequently,  and  help-out  with  the  harvest.  Second,  temporary  migrant  laborers 
depend,  for  their  employment  in  towns,  to  a large  extent,  on  the  permanent  migrants  settled 
there.  Third,  the  fact  that  there  are  a number  of  return  household-  migrations  to  the  villages 
makes  it  difficult  to  draw  a line  between  the  characteristics  of  migrant  and  village 
households.  This  dependency  has  different  sets  of  consequences  in  terms  of  changes  in  gender 
relations.  But  more  important  than  these  links,  being  the  'exit  option,'  urban  household 
migration  is  an  alternative  to  the  social  reproduction  in  the  village.  It  is  one  form  of 
transformation,  which  has  reflections  on  gender  relations. 

Gender  Relations  and  Women's  Work  in  Permanent  / Hnusphold  Mi^rtnn 

Migrant  households  in  towns  are  formed  in  two  ways.  The  most  common  way  is  when  a 
village  household,  or  when  a junior  family  from  a multi-family  village  household  moves  to  a 
town.  This  includes  households  which  move  temporarily,  as  in  the  case  of  a state  official  from 
Elbasi  being  assigned  to  another  location  for  a two  year  period.  The  second  way,  which  has 
been  increasing,  is  when  a man  goes  to  work  in  a town  as  a pendular  labor  migrant,  gets  married 
and  settles  there.  Important  changes  in  the  gender  relations  are  manifested  in  both  forms  of 
establishing  migrant  households.  In  moving  a village  household  to  a town,  gender  plays  an 
important  role  in  household  decision  making.  The  marriage  of  a pendular  migrant  outside  the 
village  is  a telling  sign  of  the  changes  in  the  household  authority  structure  (see  Chapter  11). 

Men  who  belong  to  migrant  households  in  towns  from  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  are 
involved  in  a number  of  occupations,  but  predominantly  in  construction  work,  while  very  few 
women  are  engaged  in  waged  labor.  Seeing  household  migration  in  terms  of  a shift  in  gendered 
household  division  of  labor  helps  understand  the  role  of  gender  in  rural  transformation.  In 
household  migration,  the  most  significant  change  in  gender  relations  is  seen  in  women's  work. 
Ironically,  from  villages  to  towns,  women  shift  from  directly  productive  and/or  paid  work,  to 
indirectly  productive,  reproductive  and  unpaid  domestic  work.  And  more  interesting,  they 
prefer  this  shift  (see  chapters  7 and  11). 
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Most  girls  and  women  do  not  go  into  wage  labor  when  they  migrate  to  towns  - not  the  first 
generation  migrants.  Aysun  and  Ayse,  two  sisters  in  an  Adana  household  from  Sakaltutan 
worked  at  a neighborhood  hairdresser  run  by  a woman;  they  were  exceptions.  Their  mother 
decided  that  Ayse  should  work  there  as  an  apprentice,  after  she  finished  elementary  school. 
She  was  14  in  1986,  and  when  she  reached  18,  she  would  have  completed  her  training,  ready  to 
open  her  shop.  The  hairdresser,  then,  would  provide  her  with  a 'diploma.'  Aysun  was  12  in 
1986.  She  had  just  finished  elementary  school  and  while  taking  courses  to  prepare  for  secondary 
and  high  school  scholarship  examinations,  she  too  began  working  part-time  at  the  same  hair- 
dresser. Their  mother  thought  that  the  two  sisters  would  probably  work  together  in  the  future. 

There  are  a few  nugrant  women  who  help  their  husbands  in  their  stores.  One  Sakaltutan 
woman  in  Kayseri  whose  husband  ran  a bakkal,  grocery  store,  attends  to  the  customers  when  he 
goes  out  to  purchase  goods.  Another  Sakaltutan  woman  used  to  walk  to  her  husband's  store  in 
Antalya  every  evening  with  their  daughter.  They  would  spend  some  time  together  at  the  store, 
and  walk  back  home.  She  would  answer  the  questions  of  the  customers,  while  she  was  there.  In 
1989,  in  a few  Sakaltutan  households  in  Antalya  squatter  settlements,  there  were  looms. 
Women  organized  carpet  weaving,  just  like  they  did  in  the  village.  In  Elbasi,  I have  heard 
that  nugrant  women  did  embroidery  and  crochet  for  sale,  as  a flexible  occupation  which  they 
considered  as  a side-product  of  their  'leisure  time.'Besides  these  few  cases,  however,  almost  all 
nugrant  women  from  Sakaltutan  kept  themselves  busy  with  domestic  work  and  hand  crafts. 
Attitudes  Toward  Household  Migration 

Villagers  attitudes  about  household  migration  to  towns  vary.  Although  we  do  not  have 
quantifiable  data  to  show  this  variation  in  attitudes,  I have  noted  that  more  younger  villagers 
as  opposed  to  older  ones,  and  more  women  as  oppxised  to  men  prefer  to  migrate  to  towns,  while 
more  men  and  the  old  prefer  to  continue  living  in  the  village. 

Old  people,  as  a category,  have  negative  attitudes  towards  household  migration.  One 
important  tie  that  connects  household  migrants  to  the  village  is  their  parents  who  'stubbornly' 
insist  on  not  leaving  the  village.  Many  sons  who  make  a comfortable  living  in  various  towns 
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around  Turkey,  and  a few  even  in  European  cities,  try  to  convince  their  aged  parents  to  live  with 
them,  usually  without  any  results. 

A group  of  household  migrants  from  Sakaltutan,  perhaps  the,  literally,  'permanent' 
migrants,  who  have  no  intention  and  also  no  possibility  of  rehim  migration,  have  quite 
deprecating  attitudes  towards  their  villages.  A number  of  villagers,  from  both  Sakaltutan  and 
Elbasi,  who  have  not  had  household  migrations  but  have  visited  and  stayed  in  various  towns 
for  short  periods  shared  these  attitudes.  A permanent  migrant  from  Samagir,  a village  to  the 
north  of  Sakaltutan,  verbalized  disdain  for  his  village,  associating  'development 
(“kalkinma")  with  'culture'  and  'underdevelopment  (“geri  kalmislik"  literally, 
'backwardness')  with  'lack  of  culture.' 

26  February  1986,  Samagir 

Goksel  Cemal,  a heating  iitstaller,  in  Zonguldcik,  originally  from  Samagir, 
hates  his  village.  "Yuzde  on  - yiizde  yedi  kulturludur  burda  (Seven  to  ten  per 

cent  of  the  people  have  culture  here},"  he  said,  and  added,  “Ege  gibi  degil 

Amda  50  yil  fark  var  (Its  not  like  the  Aegean  here There  is  a fifty-year 

difference  in  between]."  I started  to  give  an  uimecessary  lechue  about  'culture' 
and  how  it  was  impossible  to  have  'cultureless'  people.  But  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  interested  in  my  argument  "Stay  here  for  a month  or  so,  live  and  see  for 
yourself,"  he  said. 

Several  women  who  had  previously  experienced  household  migration  were  looking 
forward  to  living  in  town  again,  with  a disdain  for  their  villages,  similar  to  Goksel  CemaTs. 

13  May  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Latife  lived  in  Antalya  for  four  years,  when  her  husband  was  working  there  as 
fayansqi.  She  proudly  says  that  she  does  not  cover  her  hair  in  front  of  her 
husband's  father:  "basimi  aqarim."  She  hates  living  in  the  village:  "I  will  go 
to  Antalya. ...  Do  you  think  I'll  stay  here?  I don't  want  any  more.  I am  fed  up." 

All  household  migrations  incorporate  the  hope  of  bettering  the  villagers'  lives.  Intra- 
household dynamics  are  important  in  making  decisions  for  migration.  For  many  women,  going  to 
town  means  'being  a lady.'  I have  heard  many  women  who  regretted  that  they  were  'stuck'  in 
the  villages:  Sehre  gidip  hanim  olacaktim,  olmadi  (I  meant  to  go  to  town  and  be  a lady,  but  it 
did  not  work  out).  Although  almost  all  women  prefer  household  migration  to  towns,  in  many 
households,  I observed  women  making  'rational'  arguments,  calling  their  husbands  to  be 
sensible  and  realistic  when  the  migration  desire  seemed  to  them  as  'day  dreaming.'  I remember 
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a young  man,  talking  about  taking  high  school  graduation  examinations,  attending  university 
and  moving  to  Antalya  with  his  wife.  His  young  wife  was  saying  that  it  was  easy  to  daydream 
but  hardly  ever  possible  to  realize  ail  that,  given  the  objective  conditions. 

What  was  most  attractive  about  the  'city  life'  for  almost  all  women  I talked  to,  was  its 
'cleanliness,'  which  they  immediately  connected  with  the  ease  of  domestic  work.  Each  case  is 
unique,  though;  some  women  find  it  more  difficult  to  adapt  and  some  others  find  it  easier. 

12  May  1986 

I asked  Belgin  about  her  adaptation  to  Kayseri.  She  enjoys  it.  She  was  already 
living  in  Kayseri  before  she  went  gelin  to  Sakaltutan.  Her  parents  are  her 
neighbors,  living  in  the  same  household  with  her  brother,  right  across  the 
street,  and  she  has  a lot  friends  whom  she  knew  from  her  childhood.  What  she 
likes  most  about  town-life  is  its  'cleanness'  and  absence  of  hard  work. 

The  observation  that  women  and  the  young  prefer  household  migration,  also  has 
implications  about  the  'balance  of  power'  in  intra-household  relations,  not  only  between 
husband  and  wife  but  also  between  the  mother-in-law  and  the  daughter-in-law. 

9 June  1986 

Sevil  keeps  on  saying  that  they  do  not  have  a house,  to  the  extent  to  annoy  her 
husband's  mother  Kerime.  She  badly  wants  to  live  in  town.  They  have  a lot 
iarsa  ) in  Antalya.  As  soon  as  they  have  a house  built  there,  in  one-and-a  half 
to  two  years,  she  hopes  to  migrate.  I don't  know  if  Kamil  will  come  back  to 

Turkey  from  Austria  for  good,  then,  or  not Sevil  and  her  elder  daughter  are 

apologetic  about  the  one  room  house  they  are  living  in.  They  live,  eat  and  sleep 
in  the  same  space.  But,  sa>^  Sevil,  they  do  not  want  to  make  any  investments  in 
the  village  because  they  do  not  have  any  intention  of  living  there  in  the  future. 

In  a number  of  cases  women  initiated  and  encouraged  household  migration  - mostly  young 
wives  of  construction  workers,  but  also,  at  least  in  one  case,  a senior  Sakaltutan  woman  who  had 
two  sons  in  pendular  migration.  Several  women  who  could  not  convince  their  husbands  to  move 


to  towns  complained  about  their  'conservative'  attitude.  Kadriye,  a middle  aged  woman 
wanted  to  move  to  Mersin  where  their  son  worked  as  a pendular  migrant.  But  her  husband 
refused,  saying,  "burda  rahaUmiz  iyi,  [we're  comfortable  here]."  Kadriye  could  not  force  him 
for  household  migration,  but  she  kept  on  saying  that  he  was  eski  kafali,  'backward  minded.' 

Considering  the  general  tendency  in  my  observations,  although  I can  speculate  that  older 
villagers  and  men  prefer  to  continue  living  in  the  villages  and  younger  ones  and  women  prefer  to 
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migrate,  there  are  several  cases  where  the  reverse  happens.  Especially  among  return  migrants 
and  recent  household  migrants  in  towns  prefer  living  in  the  village  and  do  not  see  a point  in 
living  in  towns.  As  one  woman  who  lived  in  Adana  for  several  years  as  an  adult  commented, 
eskiden  hasta  olsak  da  sehre  gitsek'  derdik,  sanki  sehirde  ne  varsa  [in  the  old  days  we 
wished  we  would  get  sick  so  we  could  get  to  go  to  the  town, ...  as  if  there  is  something  important 
there]."  Women  who  are  not  confined  to  the  four  walls  of  a house  in  the  village,  and  who  have 
relations  with  at  least  half  of  the  villagers,  at  different  levels,  find  themselves  in  isolation 
once  they  migrate  to  town.  Several  of  my  informants  told  me  that  they  found  most  'city  people' 
siskin,  kendini  begenmis,  turistik  and  sosyete  (stuck-up,  conceited,  'touristicai',  and 

'fashionable/smart  set')  and  that,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  establish  relations  ("zor  qevre 
ediniyorsun"). 

21  June  1986 

Tahire  and  Rast  lived  in  Antalya  for  two-and-a  half  years.  Both  their 
daughters  were  bom  there.  Tahire  didn't  have  any  major  problems  of 
adaptation,  because  three  of  her  neighbors  were  also  kin.  Still  she  prefers  the 
village  over  town,  "%  daha  iyi,  koyu  sehre  degismem."  She  says  there  are 
nuny  'good'  {iyi)  changes  in  Sakaltutan,  including  “koatyla  gezmek,  sehre 
gitmek,^m  (strolling/ visiting  with  husband,  going  to  town,  and  dressing]." 

They  visited  Tarsus  and  Adana,  too,  where  they  stayed  a week  to  10  days.  She 
strolled /travelled  quite  a bit,"  with  her  husband  ("qok  gezdim").  But,  she  did 
not  really  like  anywhere:  "Oralari  da  aqmadi"  Why,  1 ask  she  didn't  like 
town.  The  reason  is  people. 

I argue  that,  the  negative  attitudes  toward  urban  migration  is  closely  related  to  the 
villagers  awareness  of,  and  participation  in,  the  urban  class  structure  in  a disadvantaged 
position.  In  spite  of  the  benefits  of  urban  life  over  the  costs  of  village  life,  being  treated  as 
'second  class  citizens'  ("ikinci  sinif  vatandas")  in  towns  made  some  villagers  react  against 
household  migration.  Tahire,  a return-migrant,  was  proud  of  herself,  she  had  her  values  about 
'good'  relations  and  behavior,  and  she  was  not  satisfied  with  the  few  kin/neighbors  she  had. 

The  town  was  much  larger  than  her  neighborhood  and  the  town-people  looked  down  on  her, 
which  she  could  not  stand. 

Most  women  and  men  I talked  to,  who  said  they  preferred  to  live  in  the  village, 
experienced  a 'downward  social  mobility'  in  towns,  even  in  their  interactions  with  their  fellow 
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villagers.  Relations  among  migrant  households  in  towns  are  defined,  for  the  most  part,  by- 
kinship,  village  and  class  affiliations.  Just  as  there  is  no  unity  in  the  village  (see  Chapter  4), 
there  is  no  unity  among  the  immigrants  from  the  same  village.  Furthermore,  with  the 
emergence  of  class  consciousness,  even  daily  social  interaction  between  them  disappears.  And 
class  interests  override  gender  interests.  The  few  bourgeois  households  do  not  mingle  with  the 
rest  of  the  migrants  just  because  they  come  from  the  same  village.  In  Adana,  some  women  from 
Sakaltutan,  who  were  married  to  construction  workers  and  sub-contractors,  naively  attempted 
to  visit  women  who  were  married  to  successful  contractors  also  from  Sakaltutan,  but  the  hosts 
were  "cold."  They  never  paid  a visit  back,  although  they  lived  close  to  some  of  them, 3 and 
they  made  up  excuses  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them:  "She  always  says,  1 cannot  leave 
the  house  because  I have  children,'  but  it  is  a lie.  They  go  everywhere  but  not  to  our  house.  So 
we  stopped  visiting  them,  too.  We  do  not  visit  the  ones  who  do  not  visit  us.  Do  we?" 

Seasonal  / Temporary  / Pendular  Labor  Migration 
In  1986,  all  young,  skilled  construction  workers  from  Sakaltutan  were  specialized 
exclusively  in  tiling:  karo-fayans.  By  the  early  1970s,  when  tiling  became  common  in  all 
constructions  and  the  unit  prices  in  tiling  became  more  profitable,  all  young  (some  old)  men  who 
were  specialized  in  other  skills  shifted  to  tiling,  if  they  were  young  enough  to  learn  it.  Most 
older  men  continued  with  their  previous  crafts. 

Thg  (>g3pizatiQn  of  Construcrion  Work  and  Kinship  RelaHnn9 

Plot  owning  individuals  and  corporations  let  contracts  for  construction  jobs  at  different 
scales,  by  competitive  bidding.  The  contractor,  muteahhit,  who  take  the  job  let  further  sub- 
contractors, tasaron,  for  the  specific  tasks  of  the  construction,  in  large-scale  jobs  by  competitive 
bidding,  but  usually  through  a network.  Thus,  the  tiling  of  the  whole  building  is  let  to  a tasaron 


^ Unlike  the  case  in  many  gecekondu,  squatter  settlement,  areas  in  most  big  cities  of  Turkey 

‘he  same  villages  and  regions  are  clustered  in  the  same 

M dispersed  in  various 

^ Men  related  through  kinship  tend  to  work  together.  Yet,  th^  are  also  other 
partnerships  such  as  between  old  friends  who  are  return  migrants  from  Western  Europe. 
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who  is  specialized  in  tiling;  the  paint  job  let  another  tasaron;  an  the  electricians  job,  yet 
another.  The  tasarons  provide,  manage,  and  pay  their  laborers  the  way  they  choose  to,  and  are 
responsible,  vis-a-vis  the  muteahhit,  for  completing  the  task  they  undertake.  The  muteahhit 
is  responsible  for  the  whole  building  vis-a-vis  the  owner.  Also,  it  is  the  muteahhit' s job  to 
provide  the  security  of  the  construction  site  and  carry  the  overall  risk. 

Many  Sakaltutan  migrants  and  some  villagers  try  working  as  tasaron,  and  some  even  as 
muteahhit.  These  involve  risks,  and  not  surprisingly,  the  ones  with  little  capital  who  carmot 
afford  a one-time  loss  quit  contracting  and  sub-contracting. 

The  structure  and  organization  of  tasaronluk  depends  very  much  on  its  scale.  Most  tasaron 
work  is  organized  around  the  household  and  kin  groups.  If  a man  who  is  a skilled  karo- 
fayansqi,  tiler,  has  an  adequate  adult  male  population  in  his  household,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  a village  kinsmen  he  can  organize  a small  subcontracting  business,  by  hiring  only  one 
unskilled  laborer.  If  he  has  younger  sons  or  young  kin  whom  he  wants  to  train,  he  does  not  even 
have  to  hire  an  outsider  but  use  his  trainees  as  an  unskilled  laborer,  as  they  say  "amelya,"  in 
the  first  stages  of  his  training.  Sometimes  boys,  as  young  as  six  years  of  age,  join  their  fathers 
and  brothers  in  the  construction  sites,  hanging  around  and  pestering  them,  more  than  helping, 
but  certainly  being  socialized  in  a karo-fayans  environment.  Just  like  the  young  girls  who  are 
around  their  sisters  weaving  by  the  loom. 

Finding  jobs  depend  on  one's  qevre  (literally  'environment  but  used  for  personal  networks  in 
Turkish),  as  the  Sakaltutan  construction  workers  and  tasarons  say.  The  qevre  includes  kin  and 
acquaintances  from  the  village  but  it  needs  to  go  beyond  that  in  towns  to  continue  getting  jobs. 
Links  with  successful  and  stable  construction  contractors  and  institutions  which  constantly 
supply  construction  jobs  are  essential  for  getting  jobs.4  Through  their  links  with  various  sources 


, linuted  to  construction  networks.  According  to  the  villagers  and  migrants,  it  is 

<;  t success  m all  kinds  of  business.  When,  for  example,  Stirling  and  I asked  the  two 

Kaysen,  who  ran  a wholesale  grocery  store,  how  the  business  was  going, 
ey  said  Aey  were  trying  to  build  a qevre,  which  was  essential  for  their  success.  Through  the 
qevre  they  have  made,  their  daily  sales  increased  from  about  T.L.  20  000  to  about  T.L.  200  000. 
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of  employment,  villagers  informed  their  kin  and  acquaintances  of  any  job  opportunities.  A 
painting  and  tiling  sub-contractor,  for  example,  would  call  on  his  sister's  husband  who  is  also  a 
tiling  sub-contractor,  to  tell  him  about  a large-scale  job  they  both  can  take. 

Kinship  Obligations  in  Acquirinc  the  Skills  and  Initial  Pendular  Migrations 

Young  men  go  to  towns  to  be  trained  as  skilled  construction  workers  through  whatever 
relation  they  can  utilize.  Usually  they  utilize  kinship  and  village/neighbor  networks.^  They 
first  work  as  amelya,  unskilled  laborer,  and  Qirak,  apprentice.  There  is  no  set  period  of  time 
that  is  required  to  acquire  the  karo-fayans  skills.  Depending  on  both  his  personal  talents  and 
the  quality  of  guidance  he  gets  from  his  master,  a qirak,  can  be  a usta,  master,  in  a short  time,  or 
he  may  never  be  one.  While  some  young  men  are  paid  as  amelya  only  for  a month  and  then 
considered  to  be  an  usta,  some  others  work  as  amelya  for  yeeirs.  And  some,  who  are  not 
competent,  all  their  lives.  When  the  tasaronlusta  says  to  the  qirak,  “iyi,  usta,  giizel.  Elinden 
iyi  is  geliyor,  (good,  qualified,  beautiful.  You  are  skillful  and  productive]",  and  when  the  qirak 
himself  is  satisfied  with  what  he  is  doing,  he  is  considered  to  be  an  usta.^ 

Kin,  but  espeaally  elder  brothers  and  father' s brother' s sons  have  a responsibility  to  teach 
their  skills  to  the  young.  In  most  cases  a patrilineal  relative  is  the  trainer,  since  virilocal  post- 
marital  residence  makes  it  easier  for  men  to  have  continuous  relations  with  members  of  their 
patrilineage.  But  in  numerous  cases  I have  encountered  not  only  migrant  men  work  as  partners 
with  their  sisters  sons,  but  also  they  take  the  responsibility  of  training  them,  even  if  they 
come  from  other  villages.  The  obligation  to  train  one's  close  kin  is  so  px5werful  that  even  if  they 
are  international  labor  migrants  in  Saudi  Arabia,  when  they  come  to  the  village  for  their 
summer  vacation,  they  take  their  younger  brothers  to  a town  they  have  links  in,  to  teach  them 

5 Several  men  stated,  proudly,  that  they  went  to  town  'all  by  themselves,'  which,  at  first, 

I took  as  an  individual  venture.  But  then  I realized  that  it  was  a semantic  communication 
problem  between  those  informants  and  me.  It  was  the  journey  itself  they  took  alone,  and  not  the 
whole  migration/employment  experience.  As  they  told  me  later,  they  had  many  relatives  or 
acquaintances  from  the  village:  "Emmi,  dayi  qok  olurdu;  koylii  qok  olurdu  yam." 

Compare  skill  acquisition  in  construction  work  with  that  in  carpet  weaving  (Chapter  9). 
Note  that  it  takes  about  two  years  for  a girl  to  master  carpet-weaving  skills. 
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the  sanat,  'craft/  that  is,  karo-fayans.  The  skilled  laborers  and  tasarons  with  whom  boys  and 
young  men  work  are  expected  to  give  them  enough  attention  and  make  sure  that  they  are 
trained.  Some  villagers  were  bitter  about  a few  miiteahhits,  among  older  migrants  in  towns, 
who  had  employed  their  sons  and  relatives  as  amelya  and  qirak,  and  had  not  trained  them  as 
skilled  laborers  in  a reasonable  length  of  time.  One  such  boy  said  he  could  not  learn  anything 
working  for  a famous  contractor  in  Adana,  because  they  were  not  concerned  about  his  training 
After  boys  graduate  from  the  village  elementary  school,  they  'hang  out'  in  the  village  for 
several  years,  running  errands  for  the  household,  driving  the  household  tractor  if  they  have 
one,  contributing  to  the  agricultural  work  during  harvest  time,  and  may  be  taking  Kuran  Kursu, 
'Kuran  Courses,'  in  the  village  mosque.  When  you  ask  what  a 14  year  old  boy  does  in  the 
village,  he  usually  says,  "geziyorum,  I am  hanging  out/wandering  around."  And  it  is  exactly 
what  he  does.  Around  age  17,  they  begin  their  pendular  migration,  'going  for  profit.'  The  age  at 
which  a boy  begins  his  career  depends  on  the  opportunities  which  may  take  him  to  town,  the 
needs  of  his  particular  household,  and  to  some  extent,  his  personality. 

26  May  1986 

Kemal  is  twenty  years  old,  but  he  does  not  do  anything.  According  to  his 
mother,  he  went  to  Adana,  once,  to  work  as  an  apprentice  and  to  be  trained  in 
karo-fayans.  But  he  looks  down  on  qiraklik,  apprenticeship,  so  prefers  to  stay 
in  Sakaltutan.  He  may  go  to  Zonguldak,  where  his  elder  brother  Sami  lives 
with  his  wife  from  Zonguldak  and  works  as  a tasaron. 

If  boys  have  elder  brothers  who  are  already  in  karo-fayans  business,  they  go  with  them  to 

the  towns  they  work  in.  Most  common  towns  to  go  are  Adana,  Antalya,  and  Kayseri.  Kayseri  is 

close  by.  And  Adana  and  Antalya  are  preferred  because  the  climate  allows  for  a longer 

construction  period,  creating  more  work  opportunities.  But  if  the  circumstances  take  the 

villagers  to  more  distant  places  like  Sinop  or  Van,  they  go  there  too.  Several  Sakaltutan 

construction  workers  went  to  Gerze,  by  the  Black  Sea  coast,  in  1960  after  the  big  fire  destroyed 

the  whole  town,  and  numbers  of  them  went  to  Van,  in  Eastern  Anatolia,  after  the  1965 

earthquake.  Seaside  resort  villages  like  Marmaris  and  Kemer  were  favored  in  1986  by  younger 

villagers,  if  they  had  the  opportunity  to  find  a job  there. 
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The  accommodation  arrangements  of  labor  migrants  from  village  households  depend  on 
their  kinship  networks  in  the  towns  they  work.  Usually  they  stay  with  their  brothers' 
household,  if  they  have  one,  or  even  with  more  distant  kin,  and  more  often  than  not  thev  work 
in  the  same  construction  with  him.  Liitfullah,  for  example,  worked  as  a karo-fayansqi  for  his 
elder  brother  Bayram  who  was  a small  subcontractor,  and  lived  in  their  house  along  with 
Bayram,  his  wife  and  nine  children.  Boys  and  men  who  have  links  that  get  them  a construction 
job,  but  do  not  have  close  enough  relations  to  stay  with,  either  rent  an  apartment  with  several 
other  fellow  laborers,  or  stay  in  the  construction  site. 

International  Labor  Migration 

International  labor  migrations  from  the  villages  started  in  the  early  1960s,  following  the 
national  trend  and  the  policies  of  the  planned  period,  in  accordance  with  the  First  Five-Year 
Development  Plan  (Abadan-Unat  1976  and  1977,  Fumiss  1985,  Keyder  and  Aksu-Ko^  1988).7  The 
first  man  to  go  to  Germany  left  Sakaltutan  in  1963  and  worked  in  Pforzheim  for  12  years  as  a 
mason.  He  invested  his  savings  in  a block  of  apartments  and  two  shops  in  Mersin,  where  he  was 
living  in  1986.  Until  the  oil  crisis  in  1973,  international  labor  migrations  from  the  villages  were 
to  Western  Europe,  mostly  to  Germany,  but  also  to  Holland,  Austria  and  France.  About  sixty  men 
went  to  Europe  from  Sakaltutan,  roughly  half  of  whom  had  their  households  there,  at  least  for 
some  period.  In  1986,  there  were  still  about  fifteen  households  in  various  Western  European 
cities  from  Sakaltutan.  From  the  Elbasi  sample,  about  twenty  men  worked  in  Europe;  and  the 
two  households  in  Europe  in  1971  increased  to  six  by  1986  (see  Chapters  5 and  7).  From  Elbasi, 
there  were  two  household  migrations  to  Australia,  which  still  continue  by  means  of  arranging 
marriages  between  the  sons  and  daughters  of  village  and  immigrant  families. 

18  February  1986,  Elbasi 

In  1968, 14  families  including  the  muhtafs  applied  to  go  to  Australia.  Only  two 
of  them  could  actually  go.  The  others  were  land-owning  farmers  and  the 


There  were  at  least  four  international  migrations  from  Sakaltutan  some  fifty  years  ago.  A 
future  research  on  the  ethnohistory  of  international  migration  would  be  interesting.  Yet, 
neither  I have  detailed  information  on  these  cases,  nor  is  this  the  place  of  such  an  inqui^. 
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authorities  were  looking  for  immigrants  without  any  commitments  and 
connections.  Nevertheless,  the  ones  who  went  there  arranged  opportunities  for 
their  kin  to  migrate,  too.  Each  year  at  least  one  young  woman  or  man  is  sent  out 
to  Australia  from  the  village  to  be  married  and  settled  there.  The  miihtar  has 
a sister  and  a brother  living  in  two  different  towns  in  Australia,  now.  "Qok 
memnunlar  (they  are  very  content),"  he  said.  His  sister  and  her  husband  are 
about  to  purchase  a restaurant  for  150  000  Australian  Dollars. 

Although  new  labor  migrations  to  Western  Europe  have  stopped,  through  their  previous 

links,  men  still  seek  ways  of  taking  or  sending  their  sons  to,  especially,  Germany.  I came  across 

men,  not  only  from  Sakaitutan  and  Elbasi,  but  also  from  other  villages  in  the  area,  who  had 

worked  in  Germany  and  who  had  some  relatives  still  working  there,  planning  to  take  their 

younger  sons  to  Germany.  One  such  man  considered  even  obtaining  a fabricated  medical  report 

V'hir  doktor  raporu  falan  uydurabilirsek  bakalim!")  to  take  his  son  to  Germany,  and  leave  him 

there  to  work.  Migrant  households  in  Western  Europe  have  close  links  with  their  kin  in  the 

villages,  which  go  beyond  social  relations. 

Rustem  Bora's  son  Seyfi  and  his  wife  live  in  Pforzheim,  Germany.  In  1985, 
during  their  summer  vacation,  when  they  came  to  Sakaitutan  to  visit  Seyfi's 
parents  Rustem  and  Ayse,  they  left  their  two  sons  Aykut  (3)  and  Osman  (5) 
with  them.  The  boys  stayed  in  their  grandparents'  house  for  over  a year.  When 
we  left  in  August  1986,  they  were  still  there.  Then,  Rustem  and  Ayse's 
household  was  composed  of  seven  people:  Rustem  (about  52),  his  wife  Ayse 
(about  51),  their  son  Bahattin  (24)  who  was  a migrant  worker  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
Bahattin's  wife  Oylum  (24),  Oylum  and  Bahattin's  two  daughters  Ganimet  (4) 
and  Tevhide  (2),  and  Rustem  and  Ayse's  youngest  son  Semih  (18).  Seyfi  and  his 
wife  contributed  to  Rustem's  household,  to  cover  their  son's  expenses  and 
probably  even  more,  in  the  form  of  both  gifts  and  cash.  Most  of  the  time  Ayse 
was  too  ill  to  take  care  of  the  children,  so  either  Oylum,  who  already  had  two 
children  of  her  own,  or  Rustem  and  Ayse's  daughter  Latife  (27)  whose  husband 
worked  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  who  could  not  becir  children,  took  care  of  them. 

Aykut  and  Osman  belonged  to  their  parents'  household  in  Pforzheim,  as  we 
considered  them  in  the  research  and  as  they  themselves  recognized,  but  not  only 
their  daily  care  and  socialization  took  place  in  their  grandparents'  household, 
but  also  those  were  the  ones  who  were  responsible  for  the  children's  well-being. 

Since  the  late  1970s,  recent  migrations  from  both  Sakaitutan  and  Elbasi  are  to  the  Middle 
East,  mostly  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Similar  to  labor  migrations  to  towns,  kinship  and  village 
networks  are  utilized  for  finding  jobs  in  the  Middle  East.  Experienced  labor  migrants  take  first- 
time migrants  (among  his  fellow  villagers,  kin  or  acquaintances  from  neighboring  villages)  to 
Saudi  Arabia  in  return  for  a fee.  In  a patron-client  relationship,  they  help  the  inexperienced 
village  men  out  with  the  paperwork.  One  young  Sakaitutan  man  took  over  ninety  villagers  to 
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Saudi  Arabia  by  April  1986,  some  from  other  villages.  Initially  he  charged  T.L.  200  000  per 
pierson,  but  by  1986  the  fee  went  up  to  half  a million  Turkish  Liras.  There  were  about  70  to  80 
migrant  workers  from  Elbasi,  in  1986,  and  over  150  workers  from  Sakaltutan,  in  various  ddes  in 
the  Middle  East,  majority  of  whom  were  construction  workers.  Some  migrants  from  both 
villages,  recently,  went  into  commerce,  opening  coffeehouses  and  restaurants  in  Saudi  cities. 

Although  many  more  Sakaltutan  labor  migrants  worked  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Libya,  and 
Jordan,  after  the  oil  boom,  than  in  Western  Europe,  most  of  them  spent  ordy  two  to  three  years  in 
the  Gulf  area  and  returned  to  their  villages.  When  compared  to  the  labor  migration  to  Europe, 
working  in  the  Gulf  area  was  more  interrupted,  unpredictable  and  unstable. 

The  migrants  are  dependent  on  not  only  the  national  and  international  economy,  but  also  on 
the  specific  arrangements  in  their  particular  work  places.  These  arrangements  include  the 
relations  between  the  workers  and  their  kefil,  guarantor,  in  Saudi  Arabia,  who  enables  them  to 
work  there.  In  accordance  with  the  migrant  worker  system  in  Saudi  Arabia,  each  worker  pa)^  a 
monthly  commission  to  a kefil,  guarantor,  who  is  a Saudi  citizen.  Sabih,  for  example,  decided 
to  return  to  his  Adana  household  after  three  years  of  labor  irugration  in  Saudi  Arabia.  He  had 
to  pay  a fee  of  800  Rials  to  his  kefil  per  month,  even  when  he  was  not  employed.  And  when  the 
construction  business  slowed  down  in  1986,  he  began  losing  money,  instead  of  gaining.  Because 
the  relations  wdth  kefils  are  not  standardized  in  any  legal  way,  some  workers  continue  working 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  still  gainfully  employed,  because  they  happen  to  work  with  'decent'  kefils. 
'What  you  pay  to  your  kefil  is  a matter  of  his  vicdan,  conscience,"  said  one  migrant  worker, 
who  was  on  leave  from  his  work  in  Riad,  in  the  summer  of  1986.  Some  kefils,  I was  told,  charge 
as  low  as  200  or  300  Rials  per  month,  but  most  of  them  charge  an  average  of  500  Rials.  Some 
kefils  take  commissions  when  the  workers  have  jobs,  in  a range  from  10  to  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the 
workers'  income.  In  June  1986,  return  migrants  who  had  just  recently  come  from  Saudi  Arabia 
said  that  it  was  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  work  there,  because  the  regulations  were 
changed  so  that  a worker  couldn't  change  his  kefil  easily.  To  change  ones  kefil,  a considerable 
amount  of  money  should  be  paid,  as  if  they  were  entering  the  country  for  the  first  time.  So,  most 
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workers  had  to  put  up  with  the  capricious  demands  of  their  kefils  if  they  did  not  want  to  return 
to  Turkey. 

The  problem,  of  course,  was  not  the  kefil,  but  the  declining  economy  in  the  Middle  East, 
after  the  fall  in  the  oil  prices  after  1983.  In  fact  a number  of  men  have  had  the  same  kefil  since 
they  first  began  working,  and  they  were  getting  on  perfectly  well.  But  because  the  yevmiyes, 
daily  wages,  started  to  drop  during  the  last  two  years,  they  were  thinking  of  returning.  On 
several  occasions,  I ran  into  men  in  Sakaltutan  whom  I had  not  met  before  and  whom  I had 
heard  about  as  working  in  the  Saudi  Arabia.  They  said  they  were  back  for  good  because  the 
company  had  been  closed  up  and  all  the  workers  were  sent  home.  Some  women  told  me  that 
their  husbands  were  in  Saudi  Arabia,  complaining  that  there  was  not  enough  work.  They  were 
taken  there  with  the  promise  of  work,  but  nothing  was  arranged  when  they  got  there.  A 
Sakaltutan  woman  told  me  that  her  husband  had  not  been  working  for  the  last  seven  months. 
The  company  he  worked  for  went  bankrupt  and  the  workers'  wages  were  not  paid.  140  workers, 
including  her  husband,  took  the  company  to  court  to  get  their  money  back.  If  they  win,  her 
husband  will  get  12  000  Rials,  which  he  wanted  to  invest  in  a briketlik,  brick  manufacturer,  in 
Kayseri.  But  he  had  not  heard  from  them  yet. 

To  these  economic  arrangements,  if  we  add  individual  'accidents'  migrant  workers  run  into, 
and  the  alternative  opportunities  they  catch  back  at  home,  it  is  not  possible  for  migrant 
workers  (whether  they  work  in  Western  Europe  or  the  Middle  East)  to  make  long-term  plans.  In 
many  cases  they  come  back  to  their  village  or  town  households  izinli,  'for  vacation,'  but  never 
go  back.  Or  they  plan  on  return  migration  for  good,  but  they  are  forced  to  continue  labor 
migration,  because  of  econonuc  hardship.  Their  responsibilities  in  the  village  prevent  them 
going  back.  An  Elbasi  man  who  worked  in  Vienna  for  7 years  came  back  to  the  village  in  1980  for 
his  brother's  funeral  and  could  not  go  back  immediately  because  he  was  needed  in  the 
household.  By  the  time  he  was  ready  to  go,  he  was  not  sure  if  his  previous  employer  would  still 
take  him.  In  1986,  he  had  about  T.L.  1 000  000  in  savings,  which  he  did  not  want  to  risk  wasting 
by  going  to  Austria,  if  he  could  not  find  a job.  But  he  was  considering  trying.  Similarly,  a young 
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Sakaltutan  man,  who  came  izinli  from  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  summer  of  1986,  with  the  intention 
of  staying  in  Turkey  for  six  months,  decided  to  go  back  in  two  months,  because  he  needed  more 
cash  to  complete  the  construction  of  his  (parents')  house  before  winter. 

Migrant  laborers'  health  related  problems  and  accidents  constitute  a major  barrier  to  pursue 
their  long-terms  plans.  These  'accidents'  are  so  frequent  and  there  are,  seemingly,  no 
compensations  for  the  majority  of  these  cases  that  numbers  of  men  end  up  back  in  the  village 
with  no  gains. 

18  February  1986,  Elbasi 

I talked  to  Bayram,  a 51  year  old  man,  who  had  worked  in  Germany  for  20 
years  and  came  back  in  1984.  His  wife  and  children  were  in  the  village  during 
that  time,  but  he  came  back  to  the  village  every  summer.  He  had  had  a liver 
surgery  and  could  not  continue  working  in  C^ermany.  Experienced  migrants  in  the 
village  did  not  approve  of  his  returning  home  before  his  retirement  "Yazik 
etmissin.  Emekliligi  alacaktin  oyle  gelecektin  [You've  ruined  it.  You  should 
have  returned  after  you  secured  your  retirement!,"  one  said.  Bayram  said,  he 
could  not  have.  Because  the  doctors  did  not  consider  his  situation  as  a barrier 
for  working,  he  could  get  neither  an  early  retirement  or  any  jjensions. 

21  February  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Bike  Zarif  s husband  came  back  from  Saudi  Arabia  three  years  ago,  after 
fighting  with  someone  there  and  hurting  his  head.  He  had  had  a few  stitches 

on  his  head.  Then  he  started  to  behave  in  a strange  way He  was  taken  to 

several  doctors  in  Ankara  and  Istanbul,  as  well  as  to  some  hocas,  in  various 
villages.  His  skull  x-rays  were  taken.  Everything  was  alright.  No  results.  The 
doctors  diagnosed  "the  beginning  of  a mental  disease."  Both  doctors  and  hocas 
agreed  that  his  family  should  be  easy  on  him.  He  has  not  worked  since  he  came 
back.  Right  after  he  arrived,  his  friends  in  Saudi  Arabia  collected  some  money 
among  themselves  and  sent  it  to  Sakaltutan.  That  was  all  the  household  got. 

14  March  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Duran  says  he  came  from  Saudi  Arabia  three-four  years  ago.  He  couldn't  save 
and  bring  money  with  him,  because  he  had  had  a head  surgery  there.  There 
was  a tumor  in  his  head,  and  having  it  removed  cost  him  all  his  savings. 

20  March  1986,  Sakaltutan 

I talked  to  Radye.  Her  husband  Rustem  was  involved  in  a car  acddent  in  Saudi 
Arabia  with  another  Sakaltutan  man.  He  was  hospitalized  and  could  not  work 
for  several  months;  he  could  not  send  money  back  home  for  three  months. 

24  June  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Ridvan  had  caught  'ulcerative  colitis'  the  first  year  he  went  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
probably  because  of  the  water  he  drank  there.  He  continued  working  there  for 
two  more  years,  in  spite  of  his  illness.  He  not  only  lost  his  health,  but  also  all 
the  money  he  could  have  earned,  in  hospitals.  He  spent  some  time  in  several 
Ankara  hospitals.  He  is  not  completely  recovered  yet,  but  he  says  he  is  much 
better,  provided  that  he  takes  his  medication. 
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There  are  numerous  cases  which  exemplify  the  'accidents'  migrant  workers  are  involved  in.  And 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  long  a particular  international  migration  will  last,  and  how 
temporary  it  will  be.  If  a man  has  the  skills  he  can  use  in  either  a host  country  or  in  towns,  he 
always  has  the  probability  of  using  those  skills  some  day,  provided  that  there  are  jobs.  The 
pattern  shows  that  there  is  no  definitive  end  to  pendular  migration:  once  a labor  migrant, 
always  a labor  migrant.' 

International  labor  migration  is  both  expensive  and  risky.  The  initial  migration  requires 
some  capital,  which  is  usually  raised  by  borrowing  money  from  kin  and  friends,  after  selling 
their  wives'  gold,  with  the  promise  of  replacing  them  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  work.  In  many 
cases,  unsuccessful  attempts  to  work  abroad  lose  the  household  considerable  amounts  of  money, 
time  and  energy.  Bayram,  for  example,  a karo-fayansqi  worked  in  Libya  and  Saudi  Arabia  for  a 
total  of  five  years  continuaUy.  By  1986,  he  was  living  in  Adana  with  his  wife  and  nine 
children,  working  as  a karo  fayans  sub-contractor.  The  business  was  slow.  So,  he  decided  to  go 
back  to  Saudi  Arabia.  He  found  a position  as  a cook  in  a construction  site,  and  spending  about 
T.L.  500  000,  he  took  off  in  the  March  of  1986.  In  early  April  when  I visited  them  in  Adana, 
Bayram  was  already  back.  He  said  he  was  doing  fine  there  until  some  men,  also  from  Kayseri, 
told  the  boss  that  he  was  a construction  worker  and  not  a cook.  Hearing  that,  a group  of 
Pakistani  men  complained  that  he  was  not  a decent  cook,  because,  according  to  Bayram,  they 
wanted  the  job.  Therefore,  Bayram's  career  as  a cook  lasted  in  fifteen  days.  Nuriye,  his  wife, 
complained  in  a resigned  manner,  that  T.L500  000  had  gone  down  the  drain. 

The  difficulty  of  accumulation  through  international  migration  was  best  expressed  by  an 
Elbasi  man  who  had  returned  to  his  village  after  working  in  Austria  for  several  years.  "Para  qok 
ama,  bu  eliyle  veriyor,  bu  eliyle  aliyor"  he  said:  "Yes,  they  do  pay  a lot  of  money,  but  they 
give  with  one  hand  and  take  it  back  with  the  other."  Also,  sometimes  as  a result  of  kinship 
obligations,  and  sometimes  simply  because  of  mismanagement,  numbers  of  labor  migrants  lose 
their  earnings  abroad.  Several  men  from  Sakaltutan  were  known  for  losing  money  in  gambling 
and  other  illegal  activities,  and  quite  a few  for  giving  money  to  their  kin,  who  squandered  it. 
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Thus,  international  labor  migration,  especially  to  Saudi  Arabia,  is  an  expensive  endeavor. 
In  many  cases,  when  the  workers  return  to  their  villages  they  are  in  square  one,  after  paying 
the  debts  they  go  into  just  to  be  able  to  go  to  and  work  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  after  sending  their 
remittances  to  the  village  for  subsistence.  More  often  than  not,  they  cannot  save  adequate 
capital  to  invest  in  a business  in  Turkey.  Many  men  return  to  the  village  after  they  pay  their 
debts,  without  making  any  money,  because  they  get  tired  of  living  alone  without  much 
satisfaction.  They  pay  their  debts  within  a year  - but  the  gold  jewelry  and  coins  they  'borrow' 
from  their  wives  are  seldom  replaced.  Many  migrant  workers,  then,  do  not  even  subsidize  the 
daily  reproduction  of  their  village  households,  much  less  accumulate. 

Most  migrant  workers  complained  about  the  living  conditions  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Several  men 
said  that  they  had  to  work  very  hard  and  the  employers  would  not  give  them  time  to  relax 
("bos  durdurtmuyorlar")  Almost  all  complained  about  the  attitudes  of  'Arabs,'  sometimes  in 
ethnocentric  terms.  It  was  common  to  hear  such  comments  as,  "the  Arabs  do  not  work  at  all"; 
"foreigners  do  all  the  work  in  Saudi  Arabia";  and  "Arabs  lie  down  all  day  long  and  hang  out  all 
night  long!  {Araplar  gunduz  yatarlar,  gece  sabaha  kadar  gezerler!)"  Several  men  complained 
that  there  was  no  insurance  and  'social  rights'  (sosyal  hak).  A few  Sakaltutan  villagers  got 
themselves  into  trouble,  by  illegal  drinking  or  gambling,  were  imprisoned,  and  had  unpleasant 
experiences  in  Saudi  jails.  But,  the  law-abiding  and  more  'successful'  ones  were  also 
disenchanted  with  the  living  conditions.  Once,  there  was  a word  about  the  Saudi  government 
allowing  for  household  migrations,  and  one  Sakaltutan  woman  was  excited  about  joining  her 
husband  in  Saudi  Arabia.  So  far  she  could  not  get  pregnant  and  she  was  hoping  to  increase  her 
chances  by  living  with  her  husband.  But  her  husband  refused.  "Even  if  I knew  I will  never  have 
any  children,  I wouldn't  let  you  live  in  Saudi  Arabia,"  he  said. 

In  spite  of  all  the  dissatisfactions  and  unpredictabilities,  income  from  international 
remittances  is  by  far  the  largest  contribution  to  the  household.  Households  with  remittances 
are  better  off  when  compared  to  the  ones  without,  and  numerous  men  still  continue  working, 
making  a satisfactory  accumulation. 
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In  the  summer  of  1986,  a karo-fayansqi  could  make  between  8 to  10  Rials  by  putting  a square 
meter  of  floor  tiles;  23  to  25  Rials  per  a square  meter  of  wall  tiles;  and  50  Rials  per  a square 
meter  of  marble  covering.  Men  who  earned  a monthly  income  of  2000  Rials  and  paid  a 500  Rial 
fee  to  the  kefil,  continued  working  in  the  Saudi  Arabia.  On  average,  a man  who  worked  in 
Saudi  Arabia  in  1986,  made  about  T.L.  450  000  per  month,  after  deducing  the  kefil' s fee.®  And 
evidently,  being  somewhat  'entrepreneurial,'  and  'irmovative,'  may  be  sometimes  at  the  verge 
of  illegality,  many  laborers  could  and  did  profit  more,  from  their  ventures  in  the  Middle  East. 

Agriculture.  Labor  Migration.  Construction  Work,  and  TeasantizaHon' 

"Bizim  kdyu  ayakta  tutan  Arabistan  (It  is  Arabia  which  maintains  our  village  on  its  two 
feetl,"  a Sakaltutan  man  said  once.  Both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  are  subsidized  to  a great  extent 
through  male  labor  migration.  Several  international  labor  migrants  not  only  subsidize 
agriculture  by  transferring  remittances,  but  also  make  investments  in  the  village  in  the  form  of 
building  expensive,  durable,  brick  houses,  and  by  buying  land  and  tractors.  Thus,  they  channel 
their  surplus  from  non-agricultural  activities  into  agriculture. 

In  the  villages,  the  extent  of  agricultural  occupation  in  a household  and  the  household 
demography  determine,  for  the  most  part,  whether  its  male  members  have  construction  skills  or 
not,  the  duration  of  their  pendular  migrations,  and  the  decision  on  whether  or  not  they  should 
work  in  the  construction  sector  in  a given  year.  Thus,  while  some  karo-fayans  laborers  return  to 
the  village  every  summer  for  the  harvest,  some  continue  working  in  towns.  Whereas  most 
Sakaltutan  men  are  in  labor  migration  almost  all  year,  in  some  households,  the  decision  to 
resort  to  labor  migration  is  made  each  year,  depending  on  the  particular  vields. 

9 May  1986 

Behliil  is  a fayansqi.  Unlike  most  other  construction  laborers,  he  works  only  for 
four  months  per  year,  in  winters,  in  warmer  cities  like  Antalya.  In  summers  he 
drives  the  tractor  in  Sakaltutan.  Agriculture  is  the  primarv  occupation  in  the 
household,  and  labor  migration  is,  certainly,  of  secondary  importance.  "Durum 
iyi  olursa  gitmek;  durum  biraz  sey  olursa  mecmuren  gitmeyi  dusunuyoruz  (if  the 

Note  that  a full-time  (14  hours  a day,  year-round),  silk  carpet  weaver  in  1989  could  make 
at  most  T.L.  150  000  to  200  000  per  month,  theoretically,  and  no  one  actually  earned  that  much. 
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things  look  good,  we  will  not  go;  if  the  situation  becomes  a little 
whatchamacailit,  we  will  have  to  consider  going,  out  of  necessity)",  he  says. 

The  'state  of  the  art'  he  is  talking  about  is  the  yields.  If  the  yield  is  enough  for 
subsistence,  he  will  not  go  to  town. 

Behliil  belongs  to  a nine-person,  multi-family  household  with  over  100  decares  of  land,  in 
addition  to  the  land  they  will  inherit  from  her  mother's  side,  as  soon  as  it  is  divided. 

Men  stop  'going  for  profits,'  if  they  do  not  have  any  children,  and  of  course,  if  their  land  is 
enough  for  provisioning  their  households.  This  is  quite  similar  to  the  case  of  women  quitting 
carpet-weaving  when  they  lose  hope  of  bearing  children,  and  supports  my  argument  that 
guaranteeing  their  children's  future  is  included  in  the  villagers  definition  of  'subsistence'  (see 
Chapter  9). 

25  March  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Recep  Osmay  worked  in  various  places  as  plasterer,  as  'mosaicist,'  and  in 
building  staircases.  He  says  he  can  do  almost  anything  in  a construction.  He 
worked  in  Antakya  and  Iskenderun.  In  1965,  swa  paid  T.L.  2.5  per  square  meter, 
whereas  mozayik,  a more  difficult  skill,  paid  T.L.  6.  But  he  does  not  'go  for 
profits'  now,  baause  he  does  not  need  to,  because  he  does  not  have  any  children. 

Not  only  the  patterns  and  durations  of  pendular  migrations,  but  also  the  locations  of  the 
laborers'  investments  depend  on  the  amount  of  land  they  own,  cultivate  or  hope  to  inherit. 

13  May  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Ridvan  had  previously  worked  in  Kilis  and  even  moved  his  household  there  for 
a six  month  period.  With  his  savings,  he  and  his  wife  Remziye  bought  13  gold 
coins.  They  exchanged  that  gold  with  cash  for  building  their  village  house. 

Remziye  and  Ridvan  were  in  their  mid  thirties  in  1986,  they  had  a single-family  household 

with  their  five  children,  and  had  no  land.  It  was  surprising,  at  first  glance,  that  although  they 

did  not  have  land,  they  had  a return  migration,  and  had  a house  built  in  the  village.  But 

Ridvan's  father  was  alive,  working  over  100  decares  of  land,  and  he  had  only  two  other 

brothers,  the  younger  in  Ticaret  Lisesv?  who  probably  would  not  remain  in  Sakaltutan.  Also, 

Ridvan  had  been  disabled  in  1983  which  prevented  him  from  construction  work  since  then. 

The  ways  in  which  remittances  and  savings  from  labor  migration  are  invested  give  an 
indication  about  rural  transformation.  Although  for  many  households  international  migration 


^ Ticaret  Lisesi  is  a vocational  school  for  training  accountants,  equivalent  to  high  school. 
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perpetuated  peasantizatlon  or  rural-based  small  production,  for  some,  it  opened  paths  for 
capitalist  transformation,  and  for  others  urban-based  petty  commodity  production  or  trade. 

In  terms  of  the  locus  of  investments,  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  international  migrants  show 
variation,  a clear  reflection  of  the  availability  of  more  land  per  capita  in  Elbasi.  The 
predominant  tendency  of  Elbasi  labor  migrants  from  Western  Europe  had  been  to  settle  in  the 
village  upon  return,  whereas  Sakaltutan  labor  migrants  preferred  household  migration. 

There  are  differences  between  the  investments  of  international  labor  migrants  from  village 
and  migrant  households.  Those  from  town-based  households  make  exclusively  urban 
investments.  And  most  'successful'  village-based  migrant  laborers  move  their  households  to 
towns,  opening  a shop  or  doing  miiteahhitlik. 

The  investments  of  those  who  are  village-based  vary.  Men  who  belong  to  multi-family, 
relatively  larger  landholding  households  in  the  village  tend  to  invest  in  agriculture  (by  buying 
tractors  and  land,  if  they  have  an  opportunity),  or  in  non-agricultural  but  village-based 
activities.  The  only  large-scale  village  based  non-agricultural  investment,  a petrol  station  on 
the  road  from  Sakaltutan  to  Tomarza,  was  built  by  the  head  of  a multi-family  household, 
with  the  contributions  of  his  brothers'  and  brother's  sons  remittances  from  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
two  households  in  Sakaltutan  who  own  and  run  trucks  for  international  transportation  are  also 
multi -family  households  with  large  landholdings  well  over  100  decares.  Most  single-family 
households,  most  households  without  or  with  little  land,  and  young  households  which  have 
recently  separated  from  the  parental  multi-family  household,  invest  their  international 
savings  in  towns,  by  purchasing  building  sites,  apartments  and  shops,  and  having  a house  built. 
The  wives  remain  in  the  village  until  their  husbands  return  to  Turkey,  and  they  plan  on 
household  migration  to  a town  once  the  husband  returns. 

Feminization  and  De-feminization  of  Agrirulhirp 

In  her  1975  study  of  the  impact  of  male  out-migration  on  women  in  Bogazlayan,  Yozgat, 
Abadan-Unat  found,  "whenever  there  is  some  land  left,  it  is  the  women  who  decide  what  work 
is  going  to  be  done,  when  and  by  whom  (1977: 49).  Palmer  speculated  further  "If  a woman 
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chooses  not  to  continue  caring  for  sheep  personally,  she  is  demonstrating  an  ability  to  sell  the 
sheep  or  hire  labor  for  the  task.  Either  way  she  clearly  has  some  authority  over  farming 
matters.  The  degree  of  her  control  over  remittances  suggests  she  has  financial  capacity  at  least 
to  maintain  farm  output  in  her  husband's  absence"  (1985: 63). 

In  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  many  women,  who  belonged  to  households  with  no  adult  men, 
took  full  responsibility  of  farming.  As  seen  in  Table  10-3,  while  the  percentage  of  men  with 
farming  skills  decreased  by  almost  five  per  cent  between  1950  and  1986,  the  percentage  of 
women  with  farming  skills  decreased  by  only  one  percent.  In  Elbasi,  where  male  out-migration 
is  not  as  widespread  as  it  is  in  Sakaltutan,  and  land  is  plenty,  'feminization  of  agriculture'  is 
limited  to  a few  households  where  men  are  temporarily  absent,  but  it  takes  the  form  of  even 
women's  tractor  driving  (see  Chapter  8).  In  Sakaltutan,  women's  involvement  with  and  decision 
making  in  agriculture  show  variations.  As  Abadan-Unat  observed  in  1975,  women  had  the  full 
decision  making  power  in  livestock  production.  Most  of  them  used  this  power  to  discontinue 
sheep  raising,  because  of  its  labor-intensive  nature. 


TABLE  10-3 

PERCENTAGE  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  WITH  FARMING  SKILLS:  1950-1986* 

(Age  15  and  over) 


Research  Year 

Total 

Women 

Men 

1950 

99.2 

99.4 

98.9 

Sakaltutan 

1971 

99.1 

98.5 

99.5 

1986 

95.9 

98.1 

94.0 

1950 

96.9 

100.0 

96.0 

Elbasi 

1971 

96.6 

93.7 

98.8 

1986 

96.7 

93.8 

100.0 

* For  sample  sizes. 

see  Appendix  C Tables  C-13  and  C-14;  and  Chapter  8,  Table  8-1. 

'Feminization'  of  agriculture  depends,  to  some  extent,  on  household  land.  As  a result  of 
increased  early  separations  from  the  husband's  parental  household  (see  CHiapter  5)  young, 
landless  households  increased.  In  those  cases,  where  a number  of  young  married  women 
withdrew  from  fieldwork,  agriculture  has  'de-feminized.'  Several  of  those  women  continued 
working  in  others'  farms  on  the  basis  of  general  reciprocity,  but  though  few,  there  were  women 
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in  1986,  who  told  me  that  they  knew  nothing  about  land  or  fanning,  because  they  never  had 
land  ("ben  evlekten  ddnumden  hiq  anlamam"). 

An  important  factor  that  prevents  the  feminization  of  agriculture  at  the  level  of  farm 
management  is  the  tension  I mentioned  earlier,  between  the  single-family  household  unit  and 
the  husband's  kin  group.  In  many  cases,  although  there  is  household  land,  it  is  managed  by  men 
outside  the  household  who  belong  to  the  husband's  kin  group. 

26  May  1986,  Sakaltutan 

The  villagers  were  talking  about  a quarrel  between  Bingiil  and  Salih  gavus,  but 
Salih's  wife  Elif  said  that  it  wasn't  anything  important.  When  Bingiil's 
husband  Bilgin  went  to  Saudi  Arabia,  he  left  the  management  of  his  lands  to 
Salih.  (Salih  and  Bilgin  have  the  same  lastname  and  they  are  patrilineally 
linked.  1 know  they  are  not  brothers  or  brother's  sons,  and  I know  there  are 
several  affinal  links  between  the  their  families,  but  1 do  not  know  how  exactly 
they  are  agnatically  related.)  According  to  Elif,  Salih  did  his  best  with  the 
land,  more  than  he  ever  does  with  his  own  land.  One  day  Bingiil  came  to  Salih 
Cavus  and  asked  him  to  show  her  the  accounts.  Salih  didn't  like  this  and  cursed 
at  her,  "hen  senin  kisa  bacagina  siqarim"  (literally  'I  shit  on  your  short  leg'). 

Bingiil  left  their  house  and  once  she  was  outside,  she  shouted  in,  "ben  de  senin 
uzun  bacagina  siqarim"  ('and  I shit  on  your  long  leg!').  That  was  all!  Elif  says, 
it  was  Salih  gavus  who  brought  Bingiil  to  Sakaltutan  from  Harsa,  as  a gelin,  ' 
bride,  for  Bilgin.  And  instead  of  being  loyal  to  them  she  was  being  rebellious. 

Pendular  migration  is  not  the  only  form  of  migration  which  increases  women's  agricultural 
responsibilities  and  decision  making  power.  An  interesting  finding  in  the  research  was  the 
feminization  of  agriculture  among  household  migrants  in  towns. 

June  1989,  Antalya 

1 talked  to  Bahri's  wife  and  daughter  in  their  Antalya  house.  In  Sakaltutan, 

Bahri  has  rights  in  his  father's  land,  but  it  is  not  divided,  yet.  His  brother 
Necip  holds  it.  At  some  point,  probably  the  land  will  be  divided,  but  they  do 
not  know  when  and  how.  Galip's  son's  wife  Vasfiye,  who  lives  in  Antalya,  goes 
to  Sakaltutan  every  sununer  and  handles  the  fanning.  In  June  1989,  when  we 
visited  them,  Vasfiye  was  in  the  village  for  . . . the  harvest  time.  She  recruits 
pieople  to  work,  both  labor  and  tractor;  and  she  herself  works.  Necip  is  in 
Austria  and  his  son  Cevat,  who  is  supposed  to  handle  his  affairs  in  Turkey  is  no 
good.  Vasfiye  is  really  the  only  person  ...  to  handle  the  land. 


When  I went  to  visit  Kamil's  household,  only  his  mother  was  at  home.  She 
said  , Kamil's  wife  Selda  was  in  Sakaltutan,  working  in  the  fields.  Later,  we 
learned  that  also  Kerim's  wife  went  to  Sakaltutan  every  summer  for  yayla.^^ 


10 


Yayla,  Uterally  'high  plateau  or  mountain  pasture,'  is  used  here  for  'summer  vacation.' 
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While  their  husbands  do  not  go  back  to  the  village  for  harvest,  since  it  is  high  season  in 
construction  work  in  towns,  these  women  do  go,  either  for  'vacation'  or  for  farm  work.  Some  to 
contribute  a little  labor  to  the  families  remaining  in  the  village,  and  some  to  take  a more 
important  role  in  the  harvest. 

Malg  Qut-Migration  and  Changes  in  Gender  Relations 
Male  out-migration  causes  husbands  and  wives  to  be  separated  for  extended  periods  of  time, 
espeaally  so  when  men  work  abroad.  They  can  come  to  the  village  once  a year  for  a one-month 
vacation,  but  many  men  do  not,  since  they  prefer  saving  the  money  they  would  spend  on  travel. 
Also,  the  working  arrangements  in  the  Gulf  area  do  not  always  permit  the  migrant  workers  to 
take  vacations.  They  are  afraid  of  losing  their  jobs  if  they  take  a leave. 

The  long-term  separation  of  the  husband  and  the  wife  has  different  consequences  for  the 
women  left  behind,  depending  on  a number  of  factors,  but  most  significantly,  on  the  type  of 
household  they  live  in.  As  it  has  been  shown  in  the  literature  (for  example  Palmer  1985)  male 
out-migration  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  too,  had  a positive  impact  on  women's  status  and 
decision  making  power.  Yet,  both  household  structure  and  the  relative  position  in  the 
household  of  the  woman  in  question  play  significant  roles  in  this  change.  In  multi-family 
households,  junior  and  senior  women  are  affected  from  male  out-migration  in  diverse  ways.  And 
in  single-family  households  the  impact  has  been  different. 

Senior  women  in  multi-family  households  have  undoubtedly  more  decision  making  power 
which  increases  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands  and  sons.  Junior  women,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  is,  young  women  who  live  with  their  husband's  parents,  experience  the  least  amount  of 
autonomy.  There  is  more  demand  for  their  labor  in  either  general  household  chores,  or  weaving, 
or  agriculture,  or  all,  over  which  they  exercise  little  if  any  control.  Life  is  more  difficult  for 
women  whose  husbands  have  been  away  for  several  years,  if  they  are  living  in  a large 
household  with  his  parents,  siblings  and  brothers'  wives.  One  such  woman,  Yadigar  in  Elbasi, 
had  not  seen  her  husband,  a migrant  worker  in  Jordan,  for  over  two  years.  She  was  in  her  early 
thirties,  but  after  a 15  year  marriage  in  a large  household,  she  felt  she  "became  an  old  woman." 
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In  the  set  of  multi-family  households,  brothers'  wives  are  probably  the  most  autonomous,  in 
the  absence  of  their  husbands  and  a senior  family.  But  in  the  presence  of  a senior  family,  power 
relations  in  the  multi-family  household  went  through  serious  changes.  Flexibility  of  income 
pooling  obligations  in  multi-family  households,  whether  it  is  open  or  secret,  is  a key  factor  for 
the  continuation  of  the  household,  as  long  as  the  shared  resources,  such  as  land,  are  adequate. 
'Harmony'  in  gelin-kaynam-elti  relations  (relations  between  a woman  and  her  sons'  wives  as 
well  as  the  relations  between  the  wives  of  brothers)  depend  largely  on  the  availability  of 
resources  including  the  equitable  access  to  and  control  of  labor.  Raciye's  experience  with  multi- 
family householding  is  a good  example.  She  and  her  elti  got  along  perfectly  well  with  their 
husbands'  parents  (kaynana,  kayinbaba).  "Zaten  kocalarimiz  para  salardi  (Our  husbands  used 
to  send  us  money]!"  said  Raciye.  After  they  died,  one  after  the  other,the  two  elHs  and  their 
children  continued  living  in  the  same  household.  Their  husbands  were  in  Saudi  Arabia.  "/Jti 
eltiydik  ...  iki  elti  bir  arada  durduk.  ElHylen  bad  gibi  geqinirdik.  ElHm  bana  bisey  demezdi 
ben  eltime  bisey  demezdim....  [We,  two  eltis  were  like  two  sisters.  We  lived  together,  and  we 
never  told  anything  (bad)  to  each  other]." 


The  decline  of  the  patriarchal  authority  over  junior  men  had  a 'trickle  down'  effect  on 


junior  women.  Many  women  considered  it  to  be  an  'improvement'  to  be  controlled  by  their 
husbands  only,  and  their  husbands  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  senior  men  in  the  household. 


Gulcan's  description  of  her  brother' s death  is  a good  depiction  of  the  changes  in  the  authority 

structure  from  a hierarchy  that  stresses  both  generation  and  gender  to  a hierarchy  that  stresses 
gender  alone: 

21  June  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Gulcan  told  me  that  her  elder  brother  Behliil  died  as  a child,  and  explained 
the  cause  of  his  death:  "Ewelden  ne  kdtuymus  ki,  karisina  qocuguna  sahip 
qikip  da  doktora  goturemezmis"  [Imagine  how  terrible  it  was  in  the  past  that  a 
man  could  not  claim  to  be  the  'owner'  of  his  wife  and  his  children  to  take  them 
to  the  doctor].  One  day  Behlul  got  seriously  sick  with  a urinary  problem.  His 
father's  elder  brother  Nihat  was  in  Kayseri  then,  working  at  the  Sumerbank 
bez,  cloth  factory.  Although  Behliil's  situation  was  serious,  his  father  could 
not  use  his  initiative  to  take  him  to  the  hospital.  "Kahirlanir..  benden  ugrun 
doktora  goturdun  diye,"  explained  Gulcan:  "He  would  grieve  deeply...  saying 
[his  brother]  had  taken  [the  boy]  to  the  doctor  without  his  knowledge."  Being 
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his  eider  brother,  Nihat  had  to  make  the  decision  to  take  the  boy  to  the 
hospital.  It  would  be  disrespectful  to  act  without  his  information  and  consent. 

They  waited  until  Nihat  came  back,  so  it  was  too  late  to  cure  the  child. 

With  changes  in  the  authority  structure,  on  the  one  hand,  gender  hierarchy  is  more  stressed 

(as  opposed  to  generational  hierarchy),  but  on  the  other,  possibilities  increase  for  the  wife's 

influence  in  household  decisions.  Conflicts  between  wives  and  their  husband's  parents  are 

usually  resolved  in  favor  of  wives.  Thus,  although  husbands  and  wives  are  in  a hierarchical 

relationship,  from  the  senior  families'  point  of  view  of,  they  are  in  some  kind  of  alliance.  Their 

son  does  not  belong  to  them  any  more  but  to  his  wife.  The  conflict  was  most  apparent  in  1986  in  a 

case  where  a senior  couple  blamed  their  gelin  and  her  mother  for  casting  a spell,  biiyti,  against 

their  son.  All  the  members  in  the  senior  household  and  some  of  their  neighbors  agreed  with 

them.  "She  is  never  obedient  to  her  husband  (Kocasinin  lafini  hiq  anlamiyor)  and  her  husband 

does  not  open  his  mouth  to  say  anything  against  her  (seslenmiyo)"  they  said,  and  added,  "it 

seems  like  his  mother  in  law  had  cast  a spell  against  him...  by  the  hocu  of  another  village  and 

had  his  tongue  tied,  so  that  he  cannot  say  anything  against  his  wife  (Kaynanasi  herhalde 

bilyii  yaptirmis...baska  kdyun  hocasim...[damadinin]  agzini  baglamis.  Karisina  seslenemiyo) 

Although  young  women  in  multi-family  households,  as  a category,  are  dependent  on  their 

husband's  family,  there  are  some  exceptions,  as  a result  of  increased  literacy  among  women. 

Especially  literate  women  who  can  personally  correspond  with  their  husbands  can  establish 

some  sort  of  'coupleship'  unit  vnthin  the  household.  Receiving  a limited  amount  of  independent 

income  from  their  husbands,  they  may  have  a relative  autonomy  in  their  consumptions. 

8 May  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Although  Nuriya  had  not  had  any  formal  schooling,  she  is  literate.  First  she 
learnt  the  letters  by  herself;  then,  she  went  to  see  the  school  teachers, 
informally,  and  borrowed  an  alfabe,  basic  reader  for  beginners,  from  them  to 
memorize;  and  then  she  attended  the  literacy  course  for  adults,  for  17  days.  She 
IS  not  content  with  the  degree  of  her  education,  but  she  can  correspond  with  her 
husband  who  is  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

24  February  1986,  Sakaltutan 

Tuna  went  to  school  in  Siileymanli  and  she  does  not  think  it  is  something 
extraordinary  to  be  a primary  school  graduate,  although  both  of  her  husband's 
u goritmcg^  are  nonliterate.  She  has  one  brother  and  six  sisters  who  all 
had  five  years  of  schooling.  The  most  important  (if  not  the  only)  advantage  of 
literacy  according  to  Tuna  is  being  able  to  read  and  write  one's  own  letters: 
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"Okumuslugum  var.  Kocama  yazip  yazip  gonderiyorum  mektubu.  Benim 
mektubum  ayri  gelir  onlarinki  ayri  gelir  [I  am  literate.  I write  and  send  my  own 
letters  to  my  husband,  as  I like.  My  letter  comes  separate  from  the  others  in  the 
household)." 

The  third  category,  'grass  widows,'  who  have  separated  from  their  husband's  parental 
households  and  who  live  with  their  young  children,  if  they  have  any,  enjoy  a traditionally 
'premature'  authority  and  autonomy.  The  woman's  age,  whether  she  has  children  or  not,  the 
age  and  even  sex  of  her  children  make  a difference  in  this  autonomy.  Still,  as  a category  they 
exercise  more  control  over  their  lives.  Although  her  daily  behavior  is  under  scrupulous  control 
(by  not  only  the  villagers  and  her  kin  group,  but  also  her  own  self),  and  although  it  is  quite 
possible  for  her  and  her  husband's  brothers  to  interfere  with  her  affairs,  a grass  widow  is  in 
control  of  her  labor  and  she  makes  her  own  decisions  in  allocating  her  time  in  various  tasks.  One 
noticeable  change  was  an  increase  in  such  women's  mobility.  Numbers  of  young  grass  widows 
travelled  to  their  home  villages  from  the  villages  they  were  married  into,  some  with  their 
children.  It  was  common  to  see  one  of  the  married  daughters  in  a Sakaltutan  household,  some 
with  children.  They  would  casually  say,  "She  is  visiting  from  Isay]  Qevlik.  Her  husband  is  not 
in  the  country  so  she  will  stay  here  for  about  a month." 

Most  women  do  not  seem  to  mind  to  be  away  from  their  husbands,  actually  some  prefer  it,  for 
different  reasons.  Giilcan  and  Ali  went  to  school  together,  and  unlike  most  couples,  they  knew 
one  another  as  'friends'  before  they  got  married.  For  the  first  five  years  of  their  marriage  from 
1978  to  1982,  they  lived  in  Bahn's  natal  household.  When  they  had  conflicts  with  the  senior 
members  they  separated  and  moved  to  a vacant  house  in  the  village.  Ali  went  to  Saudi  Arabia 
to  work  in  constructions  and  Giilcan  stayed  back  with  their  three  children. 

21  June  1986 

Giilcan  and  1 talked  about  being  apart  from  our  husbands.  She  doesn't  complain 
about  it.  Just  the  contrary,  she  doesn't  want  him  around,  especially  now  when 
she  is  pregnant:  "ben  hamileyim,  istemem  onu..  erkek  durmaz,  ben  de  halsizim. 

Insan  dyle  durmuyo  ki,  bebe  mebe  olunca  heriften  de  usaniyo  (I  am  pregnant,  1 
don  t want  him.  Men  won't  stand  still  [without  wanting  to  have  intercourse), 
and  I have  not  got  the  energy.  People  don't  stay  the  same  way,  they  change. 

After  they  have  children  and  such,  they  get  bored  with  the  husband)." 
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This  'premature'  autonomy  has  caused  considerable  friction  between  the  household  unit  and 
the  husband's  kin  who  are  not  a part  of  the  household.  In  other  words,  patriarchal  authority 
and  power  in  decision  making  exceeded  the  household  boundaries,  which  created  tension 
between  the  husband'  kin  group  and  his  single-family  household.  There  is  no  single  pattern. 
One  can  observe,  on  the  one  hand,  grass  widows  gaining  decision  making  power  in  a variety  of 
actions,  but  on  the  other  hand,  cases  where  the  absent  husband's  brothers  who  live  in  different 
households,  exercising  control  over  their  brother's  wife.  The  following  case  depicts  the  friction 
between  the  household  and  kinship  groups,  as  well  as  the  decision  making  power  of  'grass 
widows.' 

29  May  1986 

Gamze  is  not  in  speaking  terms  ('kas')  with  her  husband's  brother  Ahmet. 

When  her  husband  Giyas  was  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Ahmet  beat  her  son,  to 
discipline  him.  Gamze  and  her  elder  daughter  Raciye  protected  the  boy.  They 
cursed  at  Ahmet,  and  the  fight  grew.  During  the  fight,  Ahmet  insulted  Gamze 
but  that  was  not  that  important  for  her.  What  she  could  not  stand  was  the 
beating  of  her  son.  "Bir  yigit  20  yilda  yetisiyor  (It  takes  twenty  years  to  raise  a 
'young  brave  man')",  she  said.  Gamze  was  extremely  angry  and  she  took  Ahmet 
to  court.  Later  the  villagers  settled  the  dispute  and  convinced  her  to  withdraw 
the  case  against  Ahmet.  But,  they  are  still  kiis.  Gamze  said  that  Ahmet  was  a 
manipulative  man  who  played  'forty  tricks'  at  a time  ["kirk  oyuncu"].  When  I 
asked  what  she  meant  by  'forty  tricks'  she  said,  "anasini  siker  (he  fucks  his 
own  mother)." 

There  are  two  obvious  ramifications  of  male-out  nugration  which  affect  women's  lives.  One 
is  related  to  the  migration  costs  and  remittances,  and  the  other  is  on  birth  control. 

Cost  of  Migration  and  Remittances 


As  1 have  discussed  above,  the  initial  capital  to  go  abroad  is  often  raised  by  selling 
women's  gold  jewelry  and  coins.  Since  most  women  identify  themselves  with  their  households 
and  pool  their  income  without  questioning  their  individual  benefits,  they  consider  selling  their 
jewelry  as  a household  investment  for  a more  profitable  household  gain.  Although  a woman's 
jewelry  is  always  considered  as  the  first  asset  to  liquify,  it  is  also  considered  as  her  'security'  in 
the  marriage  (see  Chapter  11).  Thus,  while  women  volunteer  their  gold  to  be  sold,  they  expect 
It  to  be  replaced  once  men  begin  to  make  profit.  More  often  than  not,  however,  it  is  not.  And  this 
causes  not  only  bitterness  in  women,  but  also  takes  their  security  insurance  away. 
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21  June  1986,  Sakai  tu  tan 

To  go  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Ali  borrowed  money  from  various  people  as  well  as 
selling  Gulcan's  five  gold  bracelets  (bilezik).  He  spent  all  that  money  for  going 
there,  paid  his  debts,  and  before  making  any  money,  he  got  bored  {“sitndi  de 
usandi").  The  bracelets  are  not  replaced  yet.  Gulcan,  apparently,  is  a little 
bitter  about  this:  she  mentioned  ateut  her  bracelets,  a few  times,  during  our 
conversation. 

Men  send  their  'remittances'  to  the  village,  but  neither  senior  women  in  multi-fcunily 
households,  nor  the  ones  in  single-family  households  have  access  to  and  control  of  all  the 
money.  They  receive  only  the  amount  that  is  adequate  for  the  daily  reproduction  of  the 
household.  It  is  men  who  make  the  investments  and  payments,  if  they  have  the  means. 

20  March  1986 

Rustem  does  not  use  checks  and  banks  for  transferring  money  to  his  wife  Radve. 

He  either  sends  it  with  some  friends  who  happen  to  come  to  Sakaltutan,  or  he 
encloses  it  in  the  envelope  with  his  letter. 

3 May  1986 

Cahit  sends  money  to  Tahire,  not  on  a regular  basis,  but  whenever  she  asks  for. 

He  usually  sends  it  with  some  villagers  who  happen  to  come  home,  and  rarely 
through  a bank. 

These  findings  in  1986  are  not  consistent  with  Abadan-Unat's  findings  in  Bogazlayan, 
Yozgat,  where  the  migrant  workers  sent  their  remittances  regularly,  and  more  than  necessary 
amounts.  Moreover,  since  they  usually  send  money  to  their  wives  through  pjersonal  couriers, 
women  do  not  experience  the  institutional  relations  Abadan-Unat  found  as  early  as  1975: 


Women  have  become  the  major  persons  to  whom  cash  income  is  sent  by  mail  or 
by  bank  service.  Money  is  sent  to  the  left  behind  head  of  the  family  (in  nuclear 
families,  the  mother)  at  regular  intervals  or  left  in  the  bank  to  be  drawn  as 
need  arise.  Here  starts  a new  cycle  of  important  interactions  for  the  women.  It 
consists  of  dealing  with  institutions  of  the  society  where  the  relationships  are 
anonymous;  such  as  banks,  post  offices,  trips  to  town  to  government  agendes  to 
have  documents  sent  abroad  such  as  birth  certificates,  etc.  All  types  of  new  and 
unforeseen  activities,  definitely  non-existent  previously,  are  now  encountered 
by  the  wife  (1986  (19771:  115-116). 

There  were  women  among  household  migrants  in  towns,  from  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  as  well 
as  from  other  villages  from  Ka)rseri,  who  handled  business,  received  the  money  their  husbands 
sent  from  Saudi  Arabia,  and  even  attended  meetings  to  buy  apartments  in  public  housing 
cooperatives.  And  some  of  them  were  non-literate.  But,  certainly,  village-based  wives  of 
migrant  workers  did  not  share  any  of  these  experiences. 
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Although  women  cannot  control  their  husband's  total  income,  as  long  as  they  receive  enough 
to  get  by,  they  seem  to  be  content.  One  important  consequence  of  remittances  is  increased 
consumption,  not  only  in  daily  life,  in  the  purchase  of  durable  household  goods  and  electrical 
appliances,  but  also  in  women's  clothing.  To  the  hope  chest  of  women,  which  contained 
handmade  embroideries,  beadwork  headscarfs,  sheets,  clothing  and  odds-and-ends  against 
'evil  eye'  (nazarlik)  made  of  garlic  roots  and  beads,  now,  nylon  stockings,  synthetic  underwear 
and  polyester  lingerie  in  red,  pink  and  black  colors,  were  added,  purchased  and  brought  back 
from  Saudi  Arabia  by  their  husbands.  Although  women  did  not  wear  those  daily  they  were 
pleased  to  possess  them.  Thus  an  important  process  was  initiated  with  these  'feminine' 
possessions,  which,  already  by  1986,  started  to  change  women's  self-identity.  A few  young 
women  were  interested  in  removing  their  leg  hair,  and  teenage  girls  looked  forward  to  have  an 
occasion,  like  wedding  ceremonies,  so  that  they  could  wear  make-up. 

To  understand  the  changes  in  gender  relations,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  changes  in  the 
meaning  of  being  a woman  and  "the  important  role  played  by  the  creation  of  consumption 
'needs'  in  inducing  women  and  men  to  enter  and  to  remain  in  the  wage  labour  force"  (McGee  1987: 
355).  While  the  changes  in  consumption  'needs'  and  the  definition  of  femininity  led  to  an 
increase  of  women  workers  in  Asia  (McGee  1987),  in  the  Middle  East,  including  rural  Anatolia, 
these  encouraged  women  to  stay  at  home.  Similar  to  what  Sweet  found  in  a Druze  community  in 
Lebanon,  "the  increasing  wealth  of  the  community  earned  by  the  men  overseas  has  been  more 
significant  in  realizing  the  ideal  that  it  is  a shame  for  women  to  work  outside  the  family 
domestic  unit"  (Sweet  1967: 183). 

Birth  Control 

Being  apart  from  their  husbands  for  extended  pjeriods  and  having  intercourse  only  during 
the  short  pieriod  they  come  to  the  village  for  vacation,  the  probability  for  women  to  get 
pregnant  decreases.  The  frequency  of  young  women  in  Sakaltutan  who  had  difficulty  getting 
pregnant  can  be  explained  partly  by  the  absence  of  their  husbcmds  and  partly  by  the  high 
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occurrence  of  vaginal  infections  which  reduce  the  probability  of  their  pregnancy  even  further. 
But  besides  these  technical  reasonings,  the  important  change  was  in  the  ideology  of  fertility. 

Almost  all  young  women  I talked  to  in  Sakaltutan  throughout  the  research  -excluding  the 
ones  who  badly  wanted  to  get  pregnant  but  could  not-,  asked  me  about  birth  control  methods. 
Several  years  before  the  research,  a midwife  (“ebe  hanim")  brought  some  birth  control  pills  to 
the  village  and  left  them  with  the  muhtar.  The  pills  were  grabbed  up  in  a short  hme,  and 
many  women  in  the  village  used  some  of  those  pills.  More  recently  intra  uterine  devices  (which 
are  commonly  known  as  spiral  in  Turkey,  and  mispronounced  as  'sipral',  ‘siprayil’  and  ‘sipahi’, 
by  the  villagers)  became  available  at  women's  clinics  in  Kayseri  and  numerous  women  had 
them  inserted.  Some  went  to  the  clinics  with  their  husbands,  and  some  with  friends  with  or 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  husbands. 

The  side  effects  of  both  methods  created  discomfort  for  most  women  who  used  them. 
Increased  menstrual  flow  and  cramps  restricted  their  farm  work;  and  using  lUDs  lead  to 
infections  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  hygiene  conditions.  In  spite  of  all  the  discomforts, 
when  they  learnt  that  their  husbands  were  corrung  back  to  the  village  for  the  summer,  they 
mobilized  their  brothers  or  neighbors  sons,  to  buy  for  them  a box  of  pills,  as  they  called  giinluk 
hapi,  'daily  pills.' 

21  February  1986 

I met  Gulen.  A straight  forward,  open,  self-confident  woman.  She  had  used 
Ovral,  pills,  for  about  five  months.  When  her  husband  left  for  Saudi  Arabia, 
she  quit  the  pills.  Then  she  started  to  have  heavier  menstruations:  more 
bleeding  and  longer  periods.  So  she  went  to  a pharmacy  where  they  gave  her 
some  pills,  similar  to  gUnltik  haplari," , she  said,  with  days  marked  on.  But 
after  the  fifth  day,  she  started  to  bleed.  She  was  concerned  about  it  and  was 
asking  me  what  to  do.  Later  she  talked  to  Dr.  Giinay  [our  mihmandar],  who  told 
her  to  wait  and  see  what  will  happen. 

This  picture  is  not  consistent  with  previous  findings  in  Turkey,  in  the  impact  of  male  out- 
migration on  fertility  patterns.  In  1975,  Abadan-Unat's  interview  with  a village  midwife 
revealed  that,  "women  were  not  at  all  interested  in  birth  control  methods"  (1986  [1982):  88). 
Contrary  to  expectations,"  Abadan-Unat  paraphrased  Kiray,  "migration  does  not  affect  the 
fertility  pattern  of  migrants,  espeaally  among  the  families  left  behind  in  rural  areas." 
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No  matter  how  much  they  may  be  the  mistresses  of  their  own  homes,  the  wives 
left  behind  do  feel  lonely  because  of  long  years  of  separation  from  their 
husbands.  Reunion  is  the  only  hope  for  both  sides.  One  solution  is  to  have 
children  with  great  frequency.  To  be  pregnant  and  to  be  breast-feeding  infants 
helps  to  keep  the  women  emotionally  satisfied  (Abadan-Unat  1986  {19821:  88). 

Many  women  in  Sakaltutan,  of  course,  got  pregnant  during  their  husbands'  stay  in  the 
village.  But  the  ones  who  already  had  two  or  three  children  and  who  got  pregnant,  did  so 
accidentally.  Women  were  right  of  course,  in  not  using  lUDs,  a long-term  protection  which  they 
did  not  need  for  the  majority  of  the  time,  when  their  husbands  were  away.  They  preferred  the 
pills,  which  they  could  discontinue  as  their  husbands  left.  But  the  pill  had  to  be  taken 
regularly  for  several  months  before  it  would  be  effective,  but  the  women  did  not  know  ahead  of 
time,  when  their  husbands  would  come.  'Accidents'  happened  in  these  conditions.  Some  induced 
miscarriages,  themselves,  some  had  abortions  in  Kayseri,  while  some  decided  to  continue  with 
the  pregnancy,  accepting  the  accident  as  'fate.'  But  their  attitudes  toward  fertility  and  birth 
control  in  1986,  certainly,  did  not  fit  Abadan-Unat's  and  Kiray's  descriptions. 

Husband-Wife  Relationships 

The  consequences  of  international  male  out-migration  in  terms  of  husband-wife 
relationships  show  some  variation,  and  the  changes  involved  are  fairly  complex.  Women  vary 
in  their  reactions  to  the  extended  periods  of  separation  from  their  husbands  as  a result  of 
national  and  international  male  labor  migration.  Some  say  they  miss  them  but  have  to  put  up 
with  separation  until  they  come  back  for  good.  Some  others,  on  the  other  hand,  are  comfortable 
in  explicitly  saying  that  they  are  glad  to  be  away  from  theirs.  Especially  women  who  have 
been  married  for  a long  time,  who  are  pregnant,  and/or  who  have  had  several  children 
complain  about  their  husbands  when  they  are  around  and  say  that  they  are  relieved  when 
they  are  not  in  the  village. 

The  relationships  among  couples  are  decidedly  private.  This  is  best  seen  in  their 
correspondences,  in  both  the  letters  husbands  and  wives  write  to  one  another,  and  the  cassette 
recordings  they  send.  Most  young  couples  correspond,  if  not  regularly  at  least  once  in  two  months. 
Because  most  men  and  women,  even  the  literate  ones,  are  not  comfortable  with  expressing 
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themselves  in  writing,  they  developed  a new  tradition  of  sending  cassettes,  usually  from  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Western  Europe.  Correspondence  between  couples  is  not  publicly  displayed, 
announced  or  mentioned,  although  it  is  known.  If  one  looks  at  the  names  on  the  envelopes, 
probably  they  cannot  find  any  evidence  that  men  write  to  their  wives,  simply  because  the 
letters  written  to  the  wife  are  sent  to  the  father,  a brother,  a son,  or  even  to  a pre-school-age 
daughter.  Ahmet  Bora  writes  to  his  wife  Bahar  through  his  fourteen  year  old  son  Battal.  The 
letter  itself  is  written  to  Bahar,  but  not  the  envelope.  The  best  example  I have  seen  were 
Rustem's  letters  to  his  wife.  He  writes  to  Radye  in  their  four  year  old  daughter's  name.  On  the 
envelope,  he  vmtes  both  the  little  girl's  and  his  own  names  to  indicate  the  household  the 
letter  should  be  delivered,  but  never  his  wife's  name.  "Benim  adimi  vermemek  iqin,  [in  order 


not  to  give  out  my  name],"  explained  Raciye.  The  outside  of  the  envelope  is  public  and  a 
namuslu,  honorable,  man  should  not  make  his  wife's  name  public.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
ignoring  his  wife,  just  the  contrary,  it  was  for  her  respect  and  "protection."  Thus,  she  added, 
"Giciklanir  ...  ayip  olur  diye  ...,  [He  gets  irritated  ...  because  it  will  be  disgraceful,  shameful]." 
13  May  1986 

A boy  came  in  and  brought  Altin  a letter.  It  was  from  Germany,  from  her 
husband  Remzi.  Altin  looked  at  the  envelope,  recognized  the  stamps,  smiled, 
and  put  the  letter  in  her  bosom.  There  was  some  joking,  for  a while.  Latife 
insisted  that  she  would  read  the  letter.  Altin  rejected,  saying  that  Latife  had 
not  let  her  listen  to  her  cassette  which  came  from  her  husband,  so  now  it  was 
her  turn  not  to  show  her  letter.  Latife  said  a cassette  was  different  than  a 
letter.  A cassette  can  be  recorded  in  different  situations.  Her  husband  could 
have  recorded  it  in  bed.  But  a letter  is  a letter,  after  all.  But  Altin  didn't  accept 
this  reasoning.  She  said  her  son  will  read  it  in  the  evening. 

Literate  men  and  women  with  basic  reading  and  writing  skills  write  one  another  personal 

letters.  Women  treasure  those  letters,  carefully  save  in  their  chests,  and  sometimes  share  with 

close  friends. 

It  is  not  possible  to  know  what  goes  on  behind  closed  doors.  Although  I have  not 
particularly  focused  on  changes  in  sexual  meanings,  there  are  certainly  changes  in  the 
expectations  of  both  men  and  women  from  their  spouses  as  sexual  partners.  One  young  woman 
showed  me  a few  poiaroid  photographs  of  her  in  red  nylon,  lacy  lingerie,  he  had  brought  for 
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her  from  Saudi  Arabia.  She  said  she  did  not  feel  comfortable  in  them  but  her  husband  wanted 
her  to  wear  them  occasionally,  and  took  her  pictures,  which  she  kept  hidden  in  her  chest.^^ 
Many  young  women  complained  to  me  that  they  had  not  seen  their  husbands  for  the  last 
two  years  and  that  they  had  missed  them.  They  helplessly  wait  for  the  pendulum  to  swing 
back  home  and  stop.  Meanwhile,  they  put  up  with  the  separation  until  their  husbands  come 
back  for  good.  This  lielplessness'  is  by  no  mecuis  restricted  to  women.  It  is  a 'helplessness' 
against  the  external  conditions  they  cannot  control,  and  is  equally  shared  by  men. 

24  May  1986 

Bilgin  ...  told  me  about  the  birth  and  death  of  his  first  daughter  by  his  first 
wife.  Working  in  Antep  at  that  time,  he  had  not  seen  the  baby.  He  was  told 
that  he  had  a daughter.  One  night  he  had  a dream:  his  mother  was  holding 
the  baby.  He  loved  it  very  much  and  wanted  to  hold  it.  When  she  stretched  her 
arms  to  hand  the  baby  to  Bilgin,  the  baby  flew  away.  He  looked  around  but  the 
baby  was  gone.  He  woke  up.  His  brother  was  sleeping  in  the  room  they  shared. 

He  woke  his  brother  up  and  said  that  his  daughter  was  dead.  He  knew  because 
he  had  had  the  dream.  His  brother  did  not  believe  in  him,  but  Bilgin  was 
certain.  It  took  him  a while  to  get  permission  to  take  a leave  of  absence.  Then, 
on  his  way  to  Sakaltutan,  he  stopped  by  at  some  relatives'  house  in  Kayseri, 
where  he  got  the  news:  the  baby  had  died  two  months  after  she  was  bom. 

Bilgin  had  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  told  me  his  life  history.  He  was  very  sensitive  and 

emotional.  Yet  his  first  and  second  wives  did  not  play  important  roles  in  his  narrations,  as  his 


children  and  parents  did.  So  far,  there  has  been  an  extensive  emphasis  on  the  impact  of  male 
out-migration  on  women  in  the  Turkish  literature.  A focus  on  men  in  a future  research  should 
yield  unparalleled  information. 


Summary 


This  chapter  focuses  on  the  relationship  between  gender  relations  on  the  one  hand,  and  both 
piendular/ temporary  labor  migration  and  household  migration,  on  the  other.  These  also  include 
international  migration.  As  seen  in  Chapter  7,  availability  of  land  per  capita  in  the  two 
villages  has  influenced  men's  wage  labor  through  internal  and  international  migration. 


Such  changes  in  the  expectations  and  behavior  of  husbands  and  wives,  and  men's  image 
of  women  as  sex  objects,'  should  be  seen  in  the  historical  context  of  commoditization. 
Undoubtedly  changes  in  sexual  meanings  are  at  the  core  of  an  analysis  of  changes  in  gender 
relations.  This  requires  a multi-faceted  analysis,  being  the  focus  of  another  study. 
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Both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  are  subsidized  to  a great  extent  through  male  labor  migration. 
Several  international  labor  migrants  not  only  subsidize  agriculture  by  transferring  remittances, 
but  also  accumulate  and  make  investments  in  the  village;  hence,  channeling  their  surplus  from 
non-agricultural  activities  into  agriculture.  In  Sakaltutan  men's  wage  labor  is  also  used  to 
replace  agriculture  as  a result  of  land  scarcity.  The  use  and  investment  of  remittances  indicate 
the  path  of  rural  transformation.  While  for  many  households  migrant  wage  labor  perpetuated 
rural-based  small  production,  for  some,  it  opened  paths  for  capitalist  transformation,  and  for 
others  urban-based  petty  commodity  production  or  trade. 

While  in  Sakaltutan  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  men  age  15  and  over  has  had  migration 
experiences  in  1949-50,  in  Elbasi  a little  over  3 per  cent  of  the  men  had  lived  in  towns.  Since 
then,  village  men's  'stability'  further  decreased;  by  1986,  almost  87  per  cent  in  Sakaltutan  and 
almost  53  per  cent  in  Elbasi  had  experienced  migration.  Over  80  per  cent  of  Sakaltutan 
households  and  almost  29  per  cent  of  the  sampled  village  households  in  Elbasi  had  had  at 
least  one  men  in  international  migration. 

Household  migrations  increased,  too.  In  1986,  about  half  of  the  households  in  both  villages 
which  were  patrilineal  descendents  of  the  1950  households  were  living  outside  the  villages. 
Although  this  study  does  not  focus  on  household  migration  per  se,  some  aspects  are  included 
because  of  the  links  between  village  and  migrant  households,  and  because  urban  household 
migration  is  an  alternative  to  the  social  reproduction  in  the  villages. 

Household  migration  is  preferred  by  most  women  and  the  young;  and  this  is  explicitly 
associated  with  the  'balance  of  power'  in  intra-household  relations,  between  both  the  husband 
and  wife,  and  the  junior  and  senior  faimlies.The  most  significant  change  in  gender  relations 
through  household  migration  is  observed  in  women's  work.  From  villages  to  towns,  women  shift 
from  directly  productive  and  paid  work  (agriculture  and  carpet  weaving),  to  unpaid  domestic 
work.  Almost  all  women  prefer  this  shift;  and  it  is  an  important  factor  in  women's  (1)  input  in 
the  household  decision  making  to  migrate,  and  (2)  spouse  selection,  'aeanliness,'  of  dty  life 
which  is  connected  to  the  ease  of  domestic  work  is  attractive  to  most  women.  As  opposed  to 
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women  who  had  never  experienced  city  life,  some  return  migrants  (as  well  as  some  women  who 
had  just  migrated  to  the  city)  show  a clear  preference  of  the  villages.  This  negative  attitude 
toward  urban  household  migration  is  closely  linked  with  their  awareness  of,  and  participation 
in,  the  urban  class  structure  in  a disadvantaged  position. 

Men's  pendular  labor  migration  to  Turkish  towns  and  construction  work  are  important  to 
look  into  in  terms  of  gender  relations  for  at  least  four  reasons:  (1)  Finding  construction  jobs 
requires  a large  network  which  utilizes  matrilateral  and  affinal  kin  in  addition  to  the  readily 
available  patrilateral  relatives,  which  in  turn  increases  the  importance  of  links  through 
women;  (2)  pendular  labor  migrants  in  towns  are  often  accommodated  in  households  which 
have  previously  migrated  from  their  villages;  and  this  increase  in  the  number  of  'temporary 
household  members  increases  women's  work  load  in  the  'hosf  households;  (3)  depending  on  the 
duration  of  stay  in  towms,  the  absence  of  men  from  their  village  household  has  an  impact  on 
women  and  children  who  are  left  behind;  and  (4)  the  earnings  in  urban  wage  labor  changes  the 
household  economy.  The  extent  of  agricultural  occupation  in  a household,  the  yields  in  a 
particular  year  and  the  household  demography  determine  men's  wage  labor  (i.e.,  whether  men 
will  have  construction  skills,  the  duration  of  their  p>endular  migrations,  and  the  continuity  of 
migration).  Like  women,  men  from  landed  households,  also,  withdraw  from  wage  labor  if  thev 
do  not  have  any  children 

International  labor  migration  from  the  villages  (which  started  in  the  early  1960s, 
following  the  national  trend  in  accordance  with  the  First  Five-Year  Development  Plan)  had  a 
more  profound  impact  on  households  and  gender  relations,  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively.  The  most  significant  difference  is  in  the  economy.  Income  from  international 
remittances  is  by  far  the  largest  contribution  to  the  household.  Village  households  with 
international  remittances  are  not  only  better  off  but  also  the  only  ones  who  can  accumulate. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  all  international  migration  is  profitable.  This  research 
shows  that  it  is  both  expensive  and  risky;  and  numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  to  work  abroad 
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have  considerable  costs  for  the  household,  especially  for  the  women  who  lose  their  gold 
(marriage  'security')  in  the  process. 

In  both  villages,  in  the  absence  of  men,  many  women  took  full  responsibility  of  farming  and 
household  decision-making.  The  most  important  factor  that  influenced  the  impact  of  male  out- 
migration on  women's  status  is  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  household  she  belongs  to.  In 
mtilti-family  households,  senior  women  who  already  have  more  decision  making  power, 
usually  gain  more  authority  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands  and  sons.  Young  women  who  live 
with  their  husband's  parents  experience  the  least  amount  of  autonomy  because  they  cannot 
exercise  much  control  over  their  labor.  Young  women  who  live  with  their  young  children,  if 
they  have  any,  enjoy  a traditionally  'premature'  authority  and  autonomy.  As  a category  they 
exercise  more  control  over  their  lives;  yet  the  woman's  age,  origin  (whether  she  is  a native  of 
the  village  she  is  married  into)  children  (whether  she  has  any,  their  ages  and  sexes),  literacy, 
and  personality  make  a difference  in  this  autonomy.  Being  the  only  adult  woman  in  a single- 
family household,  however,  does  not  guarantee  her  power  in  household  decision-making.  In 
many  cases,  there  is  friction  between  the  woman  and  her  husband's  relatives  who  are  not  a part 
of  the  household,  but  who  make  the  decisions  concerning  her  household,  anyway.  Moreover, 
since  most  men  handle  their  finances  themselves,  or  send  the  bulk  of  the  remittances  to  other 
men  for  investment,  village  women  receive  only  v.'hat  is  adequate  for  the  daily  reproduchon  of 
the  household  and  are  not  in  a position  to  make  significant  financial  decisions,  major 
purchasing  or  management.  Migrant  women  who  are  based  in  cities,  however,  exercise  more 
control  over  the  remittances  their  husbands  send. 

Husband-wife  relationships  changed  as  a consequence  of  both  changes  in  household 
structure  and  men's  labor  migration.  (1)  With  changes  in  the  household  authority  structure, 
gender  hierarchy  is  more  stressed  as  opposed  to  generational  hierarchy.  Young  men,  who  were 
subordinate  to  their  fathers  and  elder  brothers  in  the  multi-family  household,  became  heads  of 
their  households  once  they  had  access  to  wages;  young  women,  who  had  a variety  of  relations 
(some  subordinate,  some  donrinant  and  some  reciprocal)  with  other  men  and  women  in  the  multi- 
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family  households,  found  themselves  in  only  one  subordinate  relationship,  the  one  with  their 
husbands.  (2)  In  the  absence  of  her  husband's  seniors,  possibilities  increased  for  the  young  wife's 
influence  in  household  decisions.  Depending  on  their  individual  characteristics,  women  could 
now  gain  power  and  authority  in  the  household  at  a much  earlier  stage  in  their  life-cycles.  (3) 
The  change  in  the  ideology  of  fertility  among  young  village  women  left  behind  migrant 
husbands  is  observed  in  the  decreased  childbirths  and  the  increased  use  of  birth  control. 
Reliance  on  men's  wage  labor  and  scarcity  of  land  seem  to  be  important  factors  in  this.  Although 
the  quantitative  data  to  support  this  observation  is  not  analyzed,  I can  safely  argue  that  in 
Elbasi  (where  agriculture  and  village-based  production  is  more  significant  for  the  household 
economy),  young  women  in  1986  had  more  children  than  in  Sakaltutan  where  most  'grass 
widows'  verbalized  their  desire  to  have  fewer  children.  (4)  Men's  wage  labor  made  it  possible 
for  women  to  quit  carpet-weaving,  willingly,  and  redefined  women  as  consumers  of  men's  income 
and  reproducers  (which  was  not  in  question  for  women  who  worked  in  agriculture,  but  was 
probably  an  'ideal'  for  the  ones  who  wove  carpets). 

Various  factors  (including  women's  withdrawal  from  direct  production,  increased 
remittances  from  international  migration,  and  also,  probably,  the  importation  of  a gender 
ideology  which  was  foreign  to  village  women  prior  to  men's  out-migration  and  contacts  with 
the  capitalist  world)  combined  to  redefine  women's  femininity  and  to  create  the  necessary 
consumption  for  that.  Hence,  the  increased  consumption  in  the  households  of  many  young 
international-migrants  now  include  not  only  the  purchase  of  durable  household  goods,  but  also 
of  women's  clothing.  'Feminine'  possessions  (such  as  nylon  stockings  and  synthetic  lingerie  in 
hot  colors),  brought  back  from  Saudi  Arabia  by  men  to  their  wives  is  a good  indication  of  the 
change  in  women  s identity.  Women  have  less  value,  now,  for  their  households  and  husbands, 
as  hard-working  farmers  or  gainful  carpet-weavers.  Hence,  the  meaning  of  'being  woman'  in  the 
villages  has  begun  to  change,  like  it  has  in  towns. 


CHAPTER  11 

MARRIAGE  AS  SOCIAL  REPRODUCTION  OR  TRANSFORMATION 

Marriage  is  a necessity  in  the  villages  everyone  has  to  experience  at  some  stage  in  their 
lives,  and  not  an  option  they  can  choose  as  opposed  to  being  unmarried.  Everyone  marries  at 
least  once,  unless  they  have  a serious  handicap,  like  mental  retardation.  When  the  time  comes 
for  a boy  to  be  married,  his  family  and  neighbors  begin  to  look  for  an  "appropriate"  gelin. 

When  the  time  comes  for  a girl^  to  be  married,  diinurs^  begin  visiting  her  household  for  kiz 
istemek,  'asking  for  her  hand  in  marriage,'  and  her  family  "chooses"  the  best  candidate. 

Marriage  remains  important  for  social  recognition  even  in  towns  among  wealthy  and 
"successful"  migrants.  One  unmarried  yoimg  man  from  Sakaltutan,  who  with  his  brother,  is 
among  the  top  three  construction  contractors  in  Adana  and  who  lives  separately  in  his  nicely 
furnished  apartment  in  a distinguished  neighborhood  of  the  town,  complained  to  me  once,  "you 
can  go  only  so  far  if  you  are  not  married.  To  be  really  successful,  you  need  to  be  part  of  the  society. 
You  have  to  meet  people.  And  they  would  not  take  you  in  unless  you  have  a family  [wife],  aile." 

Marriage  Decisions.  Spouse  Selection,  and  the  Criteria  for  the  Right  Spouse 

Household  decision-making  concerning  marriage  reveals  a great  deal  about  (1)  the  gender 
and  generation  relations  in  decision  making,  and  (2)  the  importance  of  a household  member's 
marriage  for  the  relations  of  production  and  reproduction  in  the  household. 

Evaluating  Gelin:  Evaluating  Yer 

When  the  villagers  talk  about  good  spouses  for  their  children  or  for  themselves,  they  mark 
the  unit  of  evaluation,"  even  in  the  language.  When  they  evaluate  girls  as  gelin  candidates, 

^ 1 use  the  word  'girl'  for  kiz,  when  referring  to  unmarried  young,  woman,  which  implies 
also  virginity  in  Turkish;  and  'boy'  for  oglan,  when  referring  to  unmarried  young  men.  In  both 
standard  Turkish,  and  in  the  village  dialect,  kiz  is  the  female  counterpart  for  oglan,  and  its 
usage  does  not  reflect  an  undervaluation  of  women,  as  it  does  in  Engbsh. 

2 For  an  account  of  the  term  dunur,  see  Chapter  5,  footnote  8. 
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they  focus  on  the  individual.  When  they  evaluate  boys  as  son-in-law  candidates,  they  focus  on 
both  the  individual  and  his  group.  The  evaluation  of  girls  as  good  gelins,  the  evaluation  of  boys 
as  good  husbands  for  daughters,  and  the  evaluation  of  boys'  families  and  households  as  good 
places  (yer)  for  daughters  to  go  to,  are,  actually,  the  evaluation  of  the  means  of  production,  and 
of  reproduction.  In  deciding  whom  their  children  will  marry,  the  families  decide  about  their 
future  - how  the  two  generations  will  continue  or  transform  their  living  conditions  and  relations. 

Girls'  personal  characteristics,  especially  hard  work  and  temperament,  are  the  most 

frequently  used  criteria.  One  informant  told  me  that  her  husband's  side  wanted  her  because  she 

was  a hard  worker.  She  was  strong,  so  people  admired  and  envied  her  strength  Umrenirlerdi) 

and  she  was  a good  farmer.  Villagers  are  worried  about  a girl's  "roots,"  asli,  because  a person 

who  has  "good  roots"  (asli  iyiyse)  is  more  likely  to  have  a good  temperament.  An  Elbasi 

woman  with  children  of  marriageable  age  said. 

Within  the  village  everyone  knows  about  the  village  girls:  their  work, 
goodness,  badness.  They  ask  only  their  neighbors,  Ts  her  work  good?  Is  she 
good?  Is  she  bad?  Is  she  easy  to  get  along  with?' ...  If  she  is  from  gurbet 
(outside  the  village),  they  ask  the  girls'  neighbors  and  acquaintances  in  gurbet. 

...  But  first,  they  ask  their  son,  'whom  do  you  want?'  Boys  usually  know  all  the 
girls  in  their  village.  They  see  girls  on  the  way  to  fetch  water,  at  home,  doing 
work, ...  if  the  families  visit  one  another. 

A 23  year  old  girl  said,  "some  are  fooled  by  their  beauty,  the  appearance,"  and  added,  "but 
most  prefer  work."  Physical  attractiveness  has,  probably,  always  been  important,  but  the 
definition  of  the  concept  of  "beauty"  seems  to  be  changing  now.  "They  do  not  want  the  girl  to  be 
fat  and  short,"  one  young  woman  said. 

Our  neighbor's  daughter  was  very  fat. . . she  was  95  kilos.  She  was  engaged  but 

was  turned  back.  Her  fiance  did  not  want  her  because  she  was  too  fat After 

they  went  for  diizen  mesarifi,  'wedding  shopping,'  to  Kayseri, ...  and  after  the 
boy  saw  what  size  she  wore,  he  changed  his  mind. 

According  to  another  woman,  her  daughter  was  a good  gelin  candidate.  "Kimseyle  lafi  yok, 
biriynen  adi  qikmadi  [she  does  not  talk  against  people,  people  do  not  talk  about  her,  and  she 
does  not  have  a bad  reputation  with  anyone]."  Being  ahlaU  iyi,  'moral,'  as  opposed  to 
'unmoral'  includes,  not  having  relations  with  any  boys.  "Normal"  talking  with  other  boys. 
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they  say,  is  not  a problem,  but  before  they  ask  for  a girl's  hand  in  marriage,  the  boy's  family 
must  investigate  whether  she  is  in  love  {"Sevdigi  var  mil”). 

Finding  someone  who  is  not  Qingen,  literally  'Gypsy,'  is  very  important.  When  they  use  the 

term  'Gyps/  they  stereotype  a Gypsy  girl  as  someone  who  argues  and  fights  frequently  with 

everyone  around  her,  who  interferes  with  fights  immediately  when  her  mother  is  involved  in 

one,  and  who  does  not  get  along  with  anyone  igegim  etmez).  The  opposite  of  qingen  is  nazlim,  in 

the  village  dialect,  which  is  a combination  of  coy,  reluctant,  delicate  and  quiet. 

"When  they  went  to  see  the  woman  to  see  if  she  was  appropriate  as  a wife, 
they  saw  that  she  did  not  talk,  she  was  quiet.  So,  she  was  nazlim.  Good. 

Agzinda  dili  yok  (She  does  not  have  a tongue  in  her  mouth).  Very  beautiful. 

They  liked  her.  Bitirdiler,  'they  made  a deal,'  and  took  her  to  Sakaltutan." 

These  criteria  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  all  women.  The  villagers  have  room  for  variation 
and  change.  In  the  context  of  migration,  for  example,  or  while  talking  about  their  daughters, 
some  villagers  value  "openness,"  indicating  some  sort  of  assertiveness  cind  public  involvement  of 
women,  as  an  admirable  quality,  although  the  general  pattern  is  the  opposite. 

24  May  1986 

Tahire  is  an  "open"  woman,  said  both  her  father  Bilgjn  and  her  step  mother 
Bingiil. . . . Her  husband  runs  a grocery  shop,  bakkal,  in  Kayseri.  When  he  is 
away,  to  buy  goods  or  to  run  some  errands,  Tahire  looks  after  the  shop,  Bilgin 
said,  with  respect  and  appreciation.  Bingiil  agreed  with  him  and  added,  "I  am 
bad;  I am  shy An  "ojsen"  woman  was  evaluated  as  good  and  a shy  one  as  bad. 

With  boys  there  are  two  units  of  evaluation.  The  boy's  personal  characteristics,  as  well  as 
the  characteristics  of  the  household  he  belongs  to.  The  relative  importance  of  these  units 
depend  on  the  size,  type  and  wealth  of  the  household  he  belongs  to.  If  he  comes  from  a large 
landholding,  wealthy,  multiple-family  household,  his  personal  achievement  is  not  that 
important.  “Yeri  iyi  (the  'place'  is  good),"  they  say.  If  he  comes  from  a poor  household,  he  has 
to  have  an  occupation,  that  is,  a non-agricultural  occupation  (see  Chapter  7). 

There  is  a notable  shift  from  an  emphasis  from  the  former  unit  to  the  latter.  1 have  not 
heard  any  girls  in  1986,  who  actually  wanted  to  marry  a farmer.  According  to  a group  of  girls  at 
marriageable  age,  roughly  from  fifteen  to  twenty  five,  nowadays  girls  look  for  'occupation,' 
profession  (is,  meslek).  Some  said,  they  look  for  'beauty.'  Some  stressed  on  huy,  'habits,' 
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which  they  explained  as,  "no  smoking,  no  drinking."  And  some  explicitly  said  that  they  did 

not  want  to  be  married  into  a household  where  they  had  a large  herd  of  sheep  and  large  land. 

Several  diiniirs  came  for  Lale,  in  Elbasi.  They  were  all  refused.  We  had  a long 
conversation  with  her  parents  where  they  explained  me  why  they  turned  the 
iiiniirs  down.  Their  reasoning  was  "typical"  in  the  villages,  in  the  sense  that 
many  villagers  share  them. 

Father:  Hosuma  gitmedi  onlar;  sevmiyom  onlari . . . [they  did  not  please  me;  I 
do  not  like  them . . . ]. 

Mothen/sfmize  gelmedi.  Ireni;berlikleri  agir.  Tarlaya  giderler.  Bir  here,  gdrgti 
yok,  giyim  yok,  yiyim  de  yok.  . . lar\aya  git,  tarladan  gel,  otur  hali  doku! 

[they  did  not  suit  our  interests.  Their  farmwork  is  heavy.  They  go  the  fields. 

First  of  all,  they  do  not  have  manners,  no  proper  clothing,  no  decent  dining. . . 

Go  to  the  fields,  come  from  the  fields,  sit  down  to  weave  carpets!]. 

Father:  Vara  Me  gibi . . . [You  see,  just  like  slaves. . . ] 

Mother:  Rabat  etsin  diye.  . . Oglan  iyi  olsun,  qaliskan  olsun,  samti  olsun.  Samti 
ne?  Irenqber.  E,  irenqberin  arkasi  olur  mu.  Omiir  boyuna  kadar  gUres  topraginan! 

Hani  aylikli  olsun,  memur  gibi,  sdyle  ogretmen  gibi  . . . diyok.  Onun  iqin 
vermiyok  Emine.  Burdan  gidecek  oraya  varip  haliya  oturacak.  Kdy  yeri  diyok. 

. . Sehir  yerlerine.  [So  that  she  can  be  comfortable. . . We  want  the  boy  be  good 
and  hardworking,  and  have  an  occupation.  What  is  his  occupation?  Farmer. 

Does  a farmer  have  security?  Wrestle  with  the  soil  all  your  life!  You  see,  we 
want  someone  with  a salary.  Such  as  a civil  servant,  such  as  a teacher.  That's 
why  we  do  not  give  her,  Emine.  She  will  leave  this  household,  for  what?  To  go 
and  weave  carpets  there?  We  don't  want  villages. . . We  want  towns). 

Usually,  both  girls  and  the  families  prefer  marriages  in  close  by  villages,  if  an  intra- 
village marriage  is  not  possible.  Continuing  relations  between  women  and  their  natal  villages, 
through  frequent  visits  and  other  links  among  the  villages,  such  as  the  existence  of  other  gelins 
in  the  same  villages,  is  always  desirable.  "They  came  duniir  for  me  from  Kanber.  1 did  not  go, 
saying  that  it  was  gurbet^"  was  a conunon  statement  many  women  made.  When  the  distant 


place  in  question  is  a town  or  a relatively  developed  village  with  decent  transportation, 
though,  the  villagers'  priorities  change. 

21  March  1986 

We  talked  about  marriage,  with  the  unmarried  girls.  1 asked  where  they 
would  want  to  go  when  married.  Duniir  came  for  Renan,  but  she  didn't  want  it, 
“Sapa  koylere  varmam.  Yollu  koylere  varirim  [I  would  not  go  to  out-of-the  way 
villages,  1 will  go  to  villages  only  if  they  have  roads,]"  she  said.  Her  younger 
sister  encouraged  her  to  accept  only  dunurs  from  Kayseri,  saying  that  she  did 
not  have  to  do  any  hard  work. 


According  to  Redhouse  Dictionary,  gurbet  means  "foreign  land,  place  far  from  one's  home, 
living  away  from  one's  native  land,  living  far  from  one's  home"  (1983: 148). 
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June  1989,  Elbasi 

About  their  daughter's  marriage,  I asked,  "If  she  goes  to,  say,  Kayseri,  will  not 
you  miss  her?"  Selda's  answer  was  ready:  "She  will  come.  1 can  go,  she  can 
come."  And  Bayram  added,  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  close  or  distant.  Busses 
run,  taxis  run." 

A focus  on  the  means  of  production  in  analyzing  marriage  decisions  is  necessary  but  bv  no 
means  satisfactory.  There  are  cases  where  "personality"  characteristics  played  a dominant 
role  in  refusing  or  accepting  a man  for  a husband.  And  these  decisions  continue  to  be  a topic  of 
conversation,  discussion,  and  re-evaluation  in  the  villagers'  lifetimes,  long  after  they  are 
married  and  settled.  Women  like  talking  about  all  the  diinurs  they  have  had,  and  like  to 
publicly  ridicule  the  men  they  have  had  refused  - which  they  use  as  a weapon  in  an  argument. 
Once,  during  an  interview,  some  of  the  informants  began  talking  about  the  nicknames,  lakaps, 
associated  with  different  kabiles. 

3 May  1986 

Bayram,  a young  man  who  came  into  the  room  later,  found  giving  this  kind  of 
information  shameful,  ayip.  He  tried  to  stop  the  ones,  especially  women, 
talking  about  lakaps,  but  Bike  said  firmly,  shouting,  that  it  was  her  business. 

She  said,  they  were  not  interfering  with  his  answers  in  his  interview,  so  he 
shouldn't  interfere  in  theirs.  And  added,  "berdm  agnmi  aqtirma  [don't  make  me 
talk  about  things  you  wouldn't  want  to  hear)!"  Bayram  did  not  talk  after  that. 

I was  curious  about  Bike's  powerful  weapon.  Tahire  and  Bike  told  me  the  story: 
dUnur  came  to  Bike  for  Bayram  but,  she  refused  him.  Every  now  and  then  he 
comes  to  Bike  and  says  "if  you  had  married  me,  you  would  have  been  much 
better  off,"  and  Bike  laughs  at  him,  saying  "I  prefer  living  in  poverty  rather 
that  seeing  your  face  everyday!".  . . 

Intra-  and  Inter-Household  Dynamics  in  Marriage  Densinns 

If  any  outsider  asks  about  the  decision-maker  in  arranging  marriages,  the  answer  is  always 

a male  agnate:  the  male  head  of  the  household,  the  father  or  the  father's  father;  or  another 

kin,  such  as  the  father's  brother  or  the  father' s brother' s son,  whether  they  live  in  the  same 

household  or  not.  Not  only  in  the  presence  of  outsiders,  but  also  among  the  villagers,  the  formal 

procedure  is  between  men.  Even  if  the  father  is  not  in  the  village,  say  working  in  Saudi  Arabia, 

usually  his  son's  marriage  is  arranged  when  he  comes  back  for  a vacation.  "Hemen  bir  ayin 

iqinde  nisanladi,  everdi,  iqeriye  atti,  geri  gitti  Arabistan'a.  Hemen  bir  ayin  iqinde,  [Within  a 

month,  he  engaged  them,  married  them,  put  her  in  [the  house]  and  went  back  to  Arabia]," 

someone  described  to  me  a marriage. 
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However,  more  often  than  not,  it  is  women  who  make  the  initial  and  final  decisions,  which 
will  then  be  put  in  action  by  men.  The  whole  process  resembles  a play  written  by  women  and 
performed  by  male  actors.  Several  anthropologists  have  pointed  to  the  "role"  of  women  in 
decision  making  as  such.  I want  to  add  also  from  the  Turkish  end,  that  women  do  have  an 
important  "place"  in  making  decisions,  in  selecting  their  son's  and  their  own  spouses.  The 
concept  of  "the  power  of  the  weak"  and  manipulation  (Ardener  1975,  Rogers  1975)  are 
applicable  also  to  the  case  of  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  women.  Especially  in  marriage,  women 
have  considerable  say  in  the  decision  making  process  for  the  selection  of  marriage  partners. 

Two  important  categories  of  women  in  marriage  are,  on  the  one  hand  the  mothers  of  both  the 
girl  and  the  boy,  and  on  the  other,  the  girl  who  will  be  married.  But  this  should,  by  no  means, 
be  taken  as  a high  status  or  value  of  women.  After  all,  they  are  not  only  not  allowed  to  perform 
their  own  plays,  but  also  are  not  acknowledged  for  writing  them. 

Arrangement  of  marriages  involves  complex  decision-making  processes,  negotiations 
between  the  household  and  kin-group  members,  and  conflicts  of  interests. 

The  boy's  side 

Mothers  arrange  marriage".  Mothers  know  better  about  the  girls  that  are  available  for 
marriage  at  the  time  they  look  for  a bride  for  their  sons.  They  know  because  they  have  more 
experience  and  wimessing  {gdrgusii  qok  oldugundan).  "What  does  the  father  know!"  said  Selda 
abla,  mother  of  three  daughters  and  three  sons,  talking  about  father's  input  in  marriage 
deasions.  'Woman  goes  and  observes  the  work  a girl  does  and  her  manners.  The  man  cannot  know 
this."  Girls'  and  women's  coming  together  to  weave  carpets  is  a good  occasion  to  better  "know" 
one  another.  Women  choose  their  partners  to  weave  carpets  with,  or  with  their  daughters,  if 
the  carpet  merchant  sets  the  loom  in  their  household.  The  relationship  is  a very  intimate  one, 
once  a girl  starts  working  in  a household.  As  one  woman  said,  when  they  weave  in  their  house, 
full  time,  day  in  and  day  out,  they  know  the  girls'  good  and  bad  sides  iiyiligini  kdtiilugtinu); 
their  state,  position,  situation  (.durumlarini);  behavior  (hareketlerini);  morals  (ahlakini);  and 
temperament  (huylarini).  Women  talk  among  themselves  about  prospect  brides.  They  give 
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advice  to  one  another  about  the  girls  they  know  well,  in  their  neighborhoods,  among  families 
they  visit  and  whose  private  lives  they  have  observed.  They  say,  "she  is  a marvellous  girl. 
Don't  miss  that  girl  if  you  are  going  to  go  dUnUr."  If  they  do  not  find  her  appropriate  for  the  boy's 
family,  they  say  "that  girl  is  no  good  for  you."  Then  the  mother  talks  to  her  son,  "my  son,  you 
want  that  girl  but  I have  heard  that  she  is  no  good  for  us".  The  boy  usually  says,  "whatever, 
whomever  you  say,"  but  somerimes  he  goes  his  own  way:  "kendi  kafasina  is  yapar." 

In  marriage  related  conflicts,  most  informants  emphasized  the  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  parents  and  the  child  and  not  between  the  wife  and  the  husband:  "babayla  anne 
ikisi  bir  olur  (the  father  and  the  mother  cooperate),"  said  one  of  them.  If  a conflict  is  in 
question,  it  is  bound  to  take  place  between  the  father  and  son.  Mother  takes  part  with  the 
father.  In  the  negotiations  between  father  and  son,  usually  the  father  makes  the  final  decision 
and  armounces  it.  If  the  son  insists,  the  father  may  go  with  his  wishes.  There  are  so  many 
factors  that  influence  the  decision  making  process,  the  resolution  of  the  conflicts  between 
parents  and  sons,  and  the  strategies  that  can  be  used  to  manipulate  one  another  that  almost 
every  case  is  unique  because  of  the  variations  in  the  situations.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  say  that 
marriage  decisions  are  very  much  related  to  the  landholdings  of  the  family  and  the 
dependency  of  sons  on  the  agricultural  income  of  the  parents'  household. 

Although  there  is  a great  range  of  variation  between  families,  usually  parents  do  not  refuse 
their  son  s choice,  in  the  last  analysis,  even  if  they  find  the  girl  unacceptable.  Definitely,  they 
do  their  best  to  change  his  mind,  they  give  their  reasons  for  not  wanting  the  woman  or  girl  he 
wants,  try  to  demonstrate  evidence,  but  if  he  insists,  in  most  cases  they  agree  to  go  diintir  to  the 
household.  Especially  in  poor  households,  the  parents  or  the  mother  cannot  afford  to  loose  the 
son.  In  cases  where  there  was  a discrepancy  between  the  boys'  and  the  parents'  choices,  it  seems 
like  mothers  are  more  likely  to  accept  their  sons'  choices  whereas  the  fathers  are  more 
determined  in  their  own  words.  Parents,  especially  fathers  in  the  village  who  belong  to 
wealthier  households  with  more  land  have  more  power  in  refusing  their  sons'  choices.  Argun  is 
flying'  for  Guzide  (uqkun).  His  mother  does  not  know  if  Giizide  is  aware  of  this  or  not,  but  she 
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knows  that  her  son  is  dying  for  her  {oliiyor).  When  his  turn  comes  for  marriage  he  will  tell  his 
mother  to  go  diinur  for  Giizide  and  she  will  go.  She  is  obliged  to  go:  Mecbur.  If  it  is  kismet 
'destiny',  they  will  give  her,  if  it  is  not,  she  will  come  home  empty  handed,  and  look  for 
another  bride. 

Available  networks  including  kinship  and  acquaintance  relations  are  utilized  across 
villages  and  towns  to  find  appropriate  girls  for  marrying  a son.  The  discussions  in  the 
household  to  decide  about  the  most  appropriate  girls  seem  to  be  quite  democratic.  "Mothers  and 
fathers  tell  their  opinions,  they  talk  and  dedde. . . Girls  interfere  in  the  decisions  too,"  said  a 
middle  aged  Elbasi  woman  and  her  daughters.  If  there  are  other  adult  daughters  and  sons, 
parents  take  also  their  opinions.  "You  know,  girls  know  girls  better,"  a woman  said,  so  it  is 
useful  to  ask  them,  if  their  suggestions  suit  the  parents'  preferences,  they  make  a decision  to  go 
diinur  for  that  girl. 

The  eirl's  side 

Marrying  children  in  their  order  of  birth  is  extremely  important.  The  word  satmak,  'to 
seU,'  is  used  for  marrying  off  a daughter.  "First  the  eldest  is  'sold,'  then  next."  If  dunur  comes 
for  a girl  from  an  exceptionally  good  family  before  her  elder  brother  is  married,  he  may  tell  his 
parents  to  go  ahead  and  marry  her:  "kizin  yeri  iyiymis,  verin  gitsin,  beni  beklemesin."  Elder 
sisters,  however,  do  not  give  their  turn  to  their  younger  sisters. 

How  is  the  decision  made,  when  there  are  several  candidates,  to  choose  a husband  for  their 
daughter?  "Whichever  is  good",  they  said  in  a group  of  woman,  and  "they  ask  their 
daughters",  some  added.  The  daughter's  opinion  is  taken  in  most  cases,  but  her  reactions  are 
usually  very  subtle  and  passive.  If  the  girl  wants  to  'go,'  she  keeps  silent,  seslenmez.  "Siz 
bilirsiniz  (You  know  the  best],"  she  says.  Women  in  different  age  groups  gave  the  same  answer.  I 
asked  older  women,  did  they  actually  ask  you?"  Yegan's  answer  was  typical: 

20  March  1986 

Yegan:  Sorarlardi.  . . Sorarlar  kurban  oldugum,  "ne  diyon,  verek  mi  vermiyek 
mi?  Sen  de,  tabi,  gdgntin  olursa  "siz  neriye  verirseniz  ben  oriya  varirim"  den. 

Gdgntin  olmazsa.  "ben  oraya  varmam"  den.  [They  would  ask  . . . they  would,  my 
dear,  what  do  you  say,  should  we  or  should  we  not  give?  And  you  would  say,  of 
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course  if  you  want  to,  "wherever  you  give  me,  I will  go  there".  If  you  do  not  want 
to,  you  would  say,  "I  do  not  go  there".] 

In  the  summer  of  1989,  one  Sakaltutan  woman  gave  a similar  account,  when  I asked  if  they 

asked  her  daughters  opinion  before  they  "promised"  her  to  the  boy's  side 

"We  asked",  said  Bike,  and  corrected  herself  immediately,  "I  did  not  ask.  She 
did  not  say  anything  to  us.  We  told  Giilten  (the  girl's  father's  brother's  wife]  to 
ask  her  opinion.  She,  apparently,  was  silent.  21aten  kiz  seslenmedi  mi  gonlii  var 
demek  ki  derler  [At  any  rate,  if  the  girl  keeps  quiet,  it  means  she  is  willing;  her 
heart's  set  on  him]." 

The  girls'  passive  behavior  has  been  the  norm  in  the  villages,  for  the  last  three 

generations,  but  it  does  not  mean  they  really  do  not  care.  Even  if  the  girl  is  'in  love'  with  the 

boy,  she  would  never  say  she  wants  to  marry.  If  she  does  not  want,  she  openly  says  so.  1 

experienced  the  same  reaction  with  young  girls  who  were  engaged  or  about  to  be  married.  Even 

with  some  of  the  girls  with  whom  I was  really  close‘s,  I could  not  talk  about  their  sdzlii  or 

fiance.  They  would  smile  and  kept  quiet,  both  in  the  presence  of  others  and  when  we  were 

alone.  Zeynep,  a twenty  year  old  girl  explained  in  her  terms,  why  daughters  have  to  appear 

that  they  go  by  their  parents'  decisions,  and  why  they  have  to  keep  quiet  about  their  opinions: 

If  a girl  wants  a boy  and  if  a boy  wants  a girl,  they  [the  girl's  parents]  do  not 
give.  One  in  a thousand  gives.  It  has  to  be  a 'compulsory  marriage'  {zorunlu 
evlilik)  for  the  girl.  She  'goes  to'  ivarir)  whomever  her  mother  and  father 
wants. . . It  all  depends  on  the  wishes  of  the  family.  It  has  been  like  this  since 
the  old  times,  it  is  going  on  like  this:  If  the  girl  wants  someone  else,  they  don't 
give. 

And  the  reason  is  simple.  If  the  girl  goes  to  a man  in  spite  of  her  parents' 
opposition,  when  something  happens  to  the  girl,  when  she  becomes  unhappy, 
she  cannot  come  back  to  her  father's  door.  But  if  she  marries  with  the  consent  of 
her  father,  she  can  come  back  whenever  she  wants  to,  whenever  she  is  not 
happy.  Then  her  father  keeps  silent.  Because,  if  you  go  willingly,  with  your 
own  wish,  you  cannot  complain  about  it.  You  have  to  bear  with  it.  You  have  to 
bear,  as  a punishment  of  your  own  decision.  Even  if  he  is  geQimsiz  (not  easy  to  get 
along  with),  or  old,  you  have  to  put  up  with  him.  You  cannot  say  anything  to 
your  father.  Because  then  the  father  will  say,  "you  went  willingly.  I did  not 
send  you.  I did  not  tell  you  to  go."  If  her  husband  dies  and  the  girl  has  to  come  out 


^ There  were  a few  girls  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  who  shared  their  "secrets"  with  me.  One 
of  them  was  excited  when  she  saw  her  first  menstruation.  She  gave  me  the  news,  secretly,  and 
asked  me  not  to  tell  anyone  else.  Because  as  soon  as  women  in  the  village,  including  her  mother, 
heard  about  it,  the  word  would  be  spread  and  diiniirs  would  start  coming.  What  was  worse  than 
having  duniirs  visiting,  was  that,  they  all  would  think  that  she  is  not  keeping  it  as  a secret, 
because  she  wants  to  be  married. 
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...  to  her  father's  house  . . . she  carmot  come  back.  The  ones  who  come  are  very 
few.  It  is  humiliating.  If  the  girl  has  an  unmarried  kayin,  husband's  brother,  in 
the  house,  they  take  her  for  him,  even  if  it  is  Tjy  force.'  Whether  she  has  a 
child  or  not,  they  take  her  again  for  that  unmarried  kayin." 

In  my  conversations  with  numerous  women  at  different  ages,  it  was  clear  that  they  were  the 

ones  who  made  the  decisions  of  their  marriages,  by  sa)dng,  'as  you  wish,'  to  their  parents.  The 

girl's  willingness  is  important  in  the  decision,  yet  it  is  never  publicly  shown  as  the  determining 

reason  of  the  final  decision.  The  widespread  idea  that  girls  are  exchanged  between  their 

fathers'  and  husbands'  household  without  their  consent,  is  not  true.^  Even  in  cases  of 

'unsuccessful'  marriages  where  women  were  not  happy  with  their  lives  and  their  husbands, 

they  did  not  say  they  were  'forced'  into  a marriage.  Bike's  story  was  an  excunple  to  that: 

Giinaygil's  daughter  was  married  out  to  Kanber.  There  she  said  about  me,  'she  is 
good,  she  works  good.'  So  dunurs  came  a few  times.  1 was  not  like  this;  I was 
strong  then.  They  came  several  times.  I did  not  go.  I Sciid,  "will  I be  in  gurbet? 

Will  my  dead  body  remain  in  that  village?"  I thought  about  my  death.  That 

man  is  in  Germany  now Then  they  came  duniir  from  Ardig.  I ^dn't  go  there 

either  because  it  was  gurbet  too.  They  came  from  Cevlik,  I didn't  go  there  either 
because  it  was  gurbet  too.  Then  they  came  from  here,  from  two  places.  One  for 
Musa  Bayram.  I said,  "I  won't  go  there."  Finally,  my  young  brother  who  was  a 
thoughtful,  sensitive  man,  respected  in  the  village,  told  me,  "look  my  sister, 
they  came  diinur  from  all  these  places,  you  said  'gurbet.'  They  came  from  here, 
you  refused.  Now  what  are  you  going  to  say  about  these  people?"  It  was 
apparent  from  his  [her  present  husband's]  behavior,  his  stillness  and  not  being 
able  to  talk  properly  in  public,  that  he  was  no  good.  He  has  always  been  a 
passive  person.  But  I could  not  refuse  my  favorite  brother.  So  I said  "he  [O.K.]!" 

Mothers,  as  daughters,  are  invisible  in  their  inputs  to  marriage  decisions.  Bike's  case  is  a 
good  example  of  this  invisibility.  When  Kara  Kamil  came  duniir  to  ask  for  her  daughter 


5 There  are  cases,  however,  where  girls  were  married  against  their  wishes.  The  informants 
talked  about  four  such  situations  Orphans,  taken  care  of  by  their  relatives,  are  sometimes 
married  off  at  the  first  fx)ssible  opportunity,  without  their  consent.  Girls  who  are  brought  up  by 
their  fathers  and  step  mothers  are  usually  gotten  rid  of,  if  their  fathers  are  not  'thoughtful.' 
And  girls,  who  had  pre-maritcil  relations,  or  who,  somehow,  gained  a bad  reputation,  are 
married  off  as  soon  as  possible,  usually  to  a distant  place,  or  to  an  older  man  as  a second  wife. 
These  cases  do  not  depict  the  'norm.'  But  even  the  'anomalies'  are  useful  to  show  the  importance 
of  mothers  in  marriage  decisions.  Mothers  are  so  influential  in  arranging  marriages  that,  most 
women  who  were  married  to  wrong  men  at  a wrong  age,  told  me  that  their  mothers  died  when 
they  were  children  and  their  fathers  did  not  know  any  better.  A number  of  women  who  lost 
their  mothers  as  children,  told  that  their  fathers  married  them  at  a very  young  age.  Several  of 
them  were  still  pre-menstrual,  and  they  experienced  a very  bad  time  as  a young  gelin.  The 
fourth  situation  where  girls  are  married  against  their  wishes  is  related  to  'love,'  which  I will 
discuss  below,  under  "Love  Elopement  and  Anti-Love-Marriage  Ideology." 
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Derya,  Bike  said,  "I  do  not  have  a sane,  an  intelligent  man  {husband!.  Go  kaymtamgile,  'to  the 
lot  of  my  father-in-law,'  and  act  according  to  what  they  say."  The  dUnur  went  to  the  household 
of  Bike's  father-in-law  a few  times.  "Finally,  soziinu  aldilar,  they  obtained  her  promise,"  The 
way  she  talked  about  it  gave  me  the  impression  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  marriage 
decision.  Later  on,  when  she  told  the  whole  story,  it  was  clear  that  she  had  actually  done  the 
first  screening,  made  her  decision  and  then  initiated  the  "implementation  stage,"  letting  the 
agnates  act  in  a visible  way. 

Derya  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  one  of  the  poorest  families  in  Sakaltutan.  She 
had  nothing  in  her  hope  chest  except  for  a carpet,  but  she  was  20,  and  it  was 
time  for  her  to  be  married.  Diiniir  came  from  two  different  households.  One  of  the 
boys  was  her  mother  Bike's  brother' s son,  and  the  other  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
village  neighbors.  The  mother' s brother  was  wealthy  and  the  household  was  in 
Talas,  the  district  close  to  Kayseri,  a more  or  less  urban  setting.  Refusing  the 
mother's  brother  would  be  endangering  the  relations  within  the  kin  group, 
which  most  villagers  try  to  avoid.  Bike's  brother,  himself,  came  as  dunur  and 
asked  Derya.  He  was  very  determined  to  'take'  her  "I'll  lake  her  even  if  I have 
to  die  for  it.  I have  an  eye  on  her,"  he  said.  Bike  did  not  want  to  'give'  her 
daughter  to  her  brother's  son.  "Honestly,  I don't  want  this,"  she  said  to  me,  but 
not  to  him.  When  I asked  why,  she  said,  "he  is  lazy."  He  would  make  her 
daughter  miserable,  not  working  hard  and  not  bringing  her  enough  money.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  separate  from  the  father's  household  to  establish  their  own. 

But  Bike  never  confronted  her  brother.  She  sent  him  directly  to  her  husband's 
father' s household,  saying;  "My  brother,  I do  not  interfere.  Kaymtamgil  knows 
this  business."  The  husband's  father's  household  is  composed  of  the  old  couple, 
their  youngest  son,  his  wife,  and  children.  Bike  let  them  learn,  indirectly, 
through  her  husband's  brother' s wife  and  other  friends,  that  she  was  not 
interested  in  that  marriage.  But  it  was  the  husband's  brother  who  declared  the 
negative  decision  as  his  own.  "I  don't  want  you  to  be  cross  with  me  Bike,"  he 
said,  "I  am  sorry,  but  I will  not  give  [Deryaj  to  your  brother,  even  if  I have  to  die 
for  it."  'They  asked  Derya's  opinion.  She  did  not  show  any  interest:  "gonlti  yok 
varmaya."  So  it  was  not  Bike  who  refused  her  brother,  although  they  all  knew 
that  it  was  her  decision  and  if  she  wanted  Derya  to  marry  her  brothei^s  son,  she 
could  have  arranged  it.  Bike's  brother  was  cross  with  her  for  a long  time,  and  to 
his  son  s wedding,  he  did  not  invite  her.  Since  there  was  no  direct  confrontation, 
however,  they  both  knew  that,  eventually,  they  would  make  peace. 

The  neighbors,  the  second  diiniir,  did  not  have  consanguineal  relations  with 
Derya  s family,  although  Bike  called  the  man  enisle,  because  his  first  wife  was 
her  sister.  The  household  was  a crowded  one  living  at  'subsistence  level.'  But 
Zinnur,  the  boy,  was  a hardworker.  He  was  doing  his  military  service  at  the 
time,  and  before  that,  he  had  already  been  to  town  to  master  the  karo-fayans, 
tiling,  art.  Before  he  left  for  his  military  service,  he  insisted  that  his  parents 
should  get  Derya  for  him.  The  parents  were  reluctant,  because  their  elder  son 
was  also  engaged  and  they  felt  they  had  to  plan  his  wedding  before  they  asked 
for  a bride  for  the  next  son.  But  Zinnur  said,  "if  she  goes  [to  someone  else]  by  the 
time  I come  back,  I won't  live  in  this  village  any  more,  and  I will  kill  you  both," 
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to  his  father  and  his  mother.  The  boy  has  always  had  good  relations  with  Bike 
and  he  allied  her  “hala"  although  she  was  not  his  mother's  sister,  just  because 
her  half  brothers  and  sisters  by  his  father's  first  wife  called  her  so.  He 
promised  a future  for  Derya,  while  Bike's  brother's  son  was  lazy,  and  she  could 
not  see  a future  for  Derya  as  his  wife.  When  ail  the  criteria  were  put  forth.  Bike 
chose  the  neighbor's  son.  If  and  only  if  the  brother's  son  had  a job,  Derya  would 
be  much  more  comfortable  there.  The  conditions  in  the  neighbor's  house  were  not 
comfortable,  but  "buraran  da  oglani  iyi  [their  son  is  good!,"  said  Bike. 

Conflict  is  embedded  in  spouse  selection  and  arranging  marriages.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  when  a relative  asks  for  a girl,  her  parents  cannot  say  "no",  "not  to  break  their  heart." 

Yet,  transferring  part  of  the  responsibility  to  God  helps  decrease  the  conflict  if  it  does  not 
completely  eliminate  it.  How  do  they  find  a bride  for  their  sons?  How  do  they  decide  for  whom 
they  will  go  diinur?  "Allah  nereye  yazdi,  kismet  ettiyse  (where  ever  god  has  'written'  as 
'fate']"  is  a common  answer.  "Kismet  degilmis  apparently  it  was  not  the  fatej,"  is  a good  way 
out  when  they  refuse  a diinur;  or  "kismet  orasiymis,  orasi  oldu  [that  place  was  the  fate  and  it 
happened  sol,"  is  the  way  to  legitimize  their  decisions,  when  they  choose  a bride  among  a 
number  of  candidates.  There  is  a difference  between  marrying  a son  and  a daughter,  simply 
because  it  is  the  boy's  side  who  initiates  the  process  "Kizini  istedigin  yere  veremiyon  ama 
oglani  istedigin  yerden  everin  [you  carmot  give  your  daughter  to  where  ever  you  want  but  you 
can  marry  you  son  'from'  wherever  you  want].".  However,  in  both  situations  there  is  the 
question  of  kismet,  some  kind  of  "fate,"  "destiny"  or  "chance." 

Age  at  Marriage 

In  1949-51,  "a  boy  is  normally  married  between  the  ages  sixteen  and  twenty-two  or  so"  and 
"girls  are  normally  married  at  about  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,"  wrote  Stirling  (1965: 
179).  In  1986,  several  women  narrated  me  their  stories  of  early  marriage.  Latife's  was  a good 
example  of  the  experiences  of  a young  gelin. 

13  May  1986 

Latife  was  fourteen  when  she  was  married.  She  showed  me  the  dress  she  was 
wearing  at  her  wedding:  it  was  a girl's  dress.  She  didn't  know  what  was  going 
on.  She  had  just  had  her  first  menstruation,  and  during  her  second  she  was 
already  married.  She  had  pains  and  cramps  during  her  periods  and  the  doctors 

said  they  were  due  to  man^ng  young On  the  day  of  her  wedding,  Latife 

escaped  and  hid  behind  a divan.  They  found  and  dragged  her  to  the  bedroom.  In 
the  morning,  the  women  in  the  household  gave  her  a basket  full  of  manure 
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which  was  too  heavy  for  her  to  carry,  so  she  fell  down.  Vadt,  her  husband  came 
and  lift  her  up.  She  started  crying.  Vacit  went  to  talk  to  his  mother,  so  that 

they  wouldn't  make  Latife  do  any  work  for  a month.  And  they  did  not 

Latife  told  me  that,  because  she  and  her  husband  were  married  young,  they 
love  one  another  like  'crazy.'  She  was  one  of  the  few  people  in  the  village  1 
have  heard  using  the  word  'love,'  sevmek,  comfortably.  Her  relations  with  her 
husband's  father  was  also  good,  because  she  was  his  first  gelin  ilk  gdz  agrisi, 
literally,  'first  pain  in  the  eye.' 

Although  there  were  a few  yotmg  women  in  the  villages  in  1986,  like  Latife,  who  were 
married  right  after  menarche,  age  at  marriage  for  most  girls  and  boys  was  much  higher  when 
compared  to  1950.  The  change  in  girls'  age  at  marriage  was,  probably,  remarkably  more  than 
the  change  in  boys'  age.^  There  were  numerous  girls  in  both  villages  who  were  in  their  twenties, 
not  married,  and  not  considered  to  be  “evde  kalmis-  [spinstersl." 

2 May  1986 

Ruya  is  rather  'old'  for  marriage.  According  to  her  father,  she  was  bom  in  1959. 

So  she  was  27  years  old.  When  Paul  asked  why  she  wasn't  married,  they  said 
she  was  still  young.  I went  out  to  talk  to  her,  she  said  diinur  didn't  come  from  a 
place  she  would  want  to  go.  They  came  from  Nevsehir,  but  she  doesn't  want  to 
be  that  far  from  her  family.  She  said  Sakaltutan  was  a bad  place  to  live  in 
because  there  was  too  much  work.  She  said,  she  is  waiting  for  a better  kismet. 

Both  girls  and  their  families  regard  marriage  as  an  opportunity  to  better  the  girls' 
conditions.  In  the  wealthier  households,  girls  are  married  at  an  older  age  because  the  families 
want  to  wait  until  they  find  the  best  possible  option.  Several  people  came  diinur  for  Lale  in 
Elbasi.  Some  of  them,  her  parents  refused,  saying  that  there  was  too  much  work  to  do,  and  some, 
Lale  did  not  want.  She  wants  to  marry  out  to  sehir,  'town.'  Household  migration  to  towm  after 
marriage  is  preferred,  because  in  the  village  a gelin  has  too  many  responsibilities:  harvest, 
house  chores,  carpets.  They  say,  "kizlik  gelinlikten  iyi  koyde  [It  is  better  to  be  a girl  than  a 
gelin  in  the  village]."  Even  if  the  girl  does  not  get  any  duniirs  from  town,  she  should  at  least  go 
to  a wealthier  village  household.  She  has  to  work  harder  in  a wealthy  village  household,  but 
she  will  benefit  from  the  affluence.  "Is  de  gdrsun  zenginlik  de  gdrsun  [let  her  work  but 
experience  wealth,  too]." 


^ 1 do  not  have  quantitative  data  to  see  if  there  was  a change  in  the  marriage  ages  since 
1949  through  1986.  The  analysis  of  individual  data  will  yield  results,  in  a future  work.  Here,  1 
am  relying  on  my  observations  and  qualitative  data  in  1986,  as  well  as  the  Turkish  Village. 
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In  1949,  there  was  only  one  case  where  a girl,  from  a wealthy  household,  was  not  married 
at  age  23.  "The  oldest  normal  unmarried  girl  of  whom  I heard  was  said  to  be  twenty-three.  No 
explanation  was  offered  by  people  but  her  father  was  very  rich  and  important  for  a villager, 
and  probably  family  prestige  was  a major  factor,"  wrote  Stirling  (1965: 179). 

There  is  probably  more  change  in  the  girls'  age  at  marriage  in  poorer  households,  which  is 
best  explained  through  their  place  in  the  production  and  the  labor  process.  In  other  words, 
daughter's  labor  in  the  household  and  their  contribution  to  the  household  income  as  weavers 
are  too  important  for  the  household's  own  reproduction  to  give  up. 

24  February  1986 

Bayram  was  in  love  with  his  mother's  sister's  daughter:  "Sevmis.”  She  also 
loved  him,  but  her  brother  did  not  "give"  her  because  of  carpeting.  So,  Bayram 
decided  not  to  marry  anyone  else  within  the  village.  The  mother's  sister's 
daughter  has  never  married.  Still  weaving  in  her  natal  household. 

This  increase  in  girls'  age  at  marriage,  however,  have  not  led  to  the  emergence  of  spinsters 
in  the  villages.  Girls  who  would  'traditionally'  be  considered  'old'  for  marriage  in  1986,  were 
married  in  the  summer  of  1989.  Several  informants  told  me  that  keeping  a daughter  in  the 
household  for  her  labor  and  not  marrying  her  off  was  giinah,  'sinful.' 

In  1949-51,  Paul  Stirling  wrote,  "the  main  resources  of  a household  are  threefold:  land, 
animals,  and  able  bodied  ploughmen"  (1965:  83).  If  we  leave  aside  a critical  look  at  this 
statement,  where  women  are  not  seen  as  resources,  and  take  the  description  as  a baseline,  in 
1986,  there  was  a major  change  in  the  main  resources  of  a household.  At  least  partly  due  to  a 
shift  to  carpet  weaving  as  a main  source  of  income,  women  were  recognized  as  significant 
resources  in  the  household  economy  (See  Chapters  7 and  9). 

"Love."  Elopement  and  an  Antj-Love-Marriage  Ideology 

There  is  no  place  for  "love"  in  the  normal  procedure  of  marriage  arrangements.  Yet,  there 
has  always  been  "love  marriages"  both  in  the  villages  and  in  other  rural  parts  of  Turkey, 
sometimes  after  an  elopement  (Kudat  1974).  Stirling  wrote  about  several  cases  of  elopement  in 
Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  during  1949-51,  and  roughly  estimated  "that  about  one  marriage  in 
twenty  begins  by  elopement  - more  toward  the  lower  end  of  village  hierarchy  than  at  the  top" 
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(1965;  193).  In  1986,  the  number  of  elopements  I heard  of  was  much  less  than  one  in  twenty, 
although  1 do  not  have  quantitative  data  on  it. 

"The  Turkish  term  kiz  kaqirma,  to  make  a girl  run  away,  is  nearer  in  meaning  to 
'kidnapping'  than  'elopement',  and  puts  the  responsibility  firmly  on  the  man,"  wrote  Stirling 
(1965: 193).  But  he  did  mentioned  the  "secret  understanding"  boys  and  girls  had  before 
elopement.  In  all  cases  of  kiz  kaqirma  I knew  of  in  1986,  the  girl  and  the  boy  had  a secret 
understanding,  and  in  that  sense,  they  shared  the  responsibility.  When  I asked  about  love  and 
kiz  kaqirma,  I was  told,  "kizlan  oglan  anlasir,  ondan  sonra  aqiga  qikarlar  (the  girl  and  the  boy 
have  an  agreement,  and  then  it  becomes  public).  " The  couple  meets  secretly  with  the  help  of  an 
elqi,  envoy,  who  is  either  the  boy's  sister  or  a yenge,  brother's  wife  or  any  other  female  affine. 
They  use  any  opportunity  to  talk  secretly,  when  the  girl  goes  to  fetch  water,  or  when  there  is  a 
wedding  ceremony  in  the  village.  The  elqi  carries  messages  (and  letters  if  they  are  literate) 
between  the  girl  and  the  boy. 

There  are  nuances  in  different  cases  of  elopement  and  in  all  cases  villagers  evaluate  the 
situations  individucilly,  approving  or  disapproving  of  the  particular  Ccise.  Once,  an  older 
Sakaltutan  man  came  back  from  a daily  trip  to  Kayseri,  and  told  us  about  an  event  he  had 
learnt  in  town: 

'Today  they  'kidnapped'  a girl  from  Ispile."  She  was  16  and  she  ran  away 
willin^y.  Diinur  came  for  another  man  she  didn't  want  to  marry,  so  she  and  her 
lover  arranged  an  elopement.  They  went  to . . . Kurukoprii,  the  neighboring 
village,  but  couldn't  escape  further  because  the  gendarmes  surrounded  the 
village.  The  two  parties  were  taken  to  the  police  station  in  Kayseri.  They  were 
hying  to  file  a petition  so  that  the  lovers  would  be  married  and  there  wouldn't 
be  any  trials.  In  the  conversation  which  interested  several  men  and  women  in 
the  room,  they  emphasized  on  several  points.  First,  the  girl  was  too  young  and 
inexperienced,  so  it  was  ignorant  of  her  to  run  away.  Second,  force  was  not  used; 
it  was  not  a kidnapping  but  an  elopement.  That  was  good.  And  third,  the  girl's 
and  the  boy  s side  agreed  at  the  end;  there  was  no  conflict.  That  was  good,  too. 

Parents  and  kin  try  to  protect  their  daughters'  reputation  and  honor,  by  controlling  their 
sexuality.  In  1986,  as  in  1949-51,  "open  courtship  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question"  (1965: 192). 
Ideally,  even  fiances  are  not  allowed  to  be  alone  in  the  same  room:  "when  the  boy  comes,  they 
do  not  let  the  girl  in  that  room  . . . they  say  it  is  shameful."  Nevertheless,  the  young  couple 
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may  meet  secretly:  "Ugrun  ugrun  yaparsan  yapan,  yoksa  yok."  Legitimate  relations  between 

the  couples  during  the  nisanlilik,  engagement,  period  is  extremely  limited.  Even  when  they  are 

alone,  they  are  usually  shy,  and  they  "would  not  know  what  to  talk  about." 

The  nisanlilik  period  lasted  one  year.  Once  her  fiance  sent  her  a letter  with 
the  help  of  a neighbor's  son,  and  enclosed  a photo  of  his  with  'fane/  love 
phrases  written  on  the  back.  The  girls  noticed  that  she  got  something  from  the 
boy's  hand,  secretly.  They  followed  her  to  learn  about  it.  She  ran  away,  locked 
herself  in  a room,  read  the  letter,  before  burning  it,  crossed  out  everything  that 
was  written  on  the  photo,  and  hid  it  in  her  chest  so  that  no  one  could  reach  it. 

Most  married  women  told  me  that,  especially  their  brothers  were  very  strict  in  keeping 
them  under  control.  They  could  not  see  and  talk  to  their  fiances  because  of  the  terror  of  their 
brothers.  The  boys,  however,  did  not  have  the  same  standards  for  their  fiances.  A woman  told 
me,  for  example,  that,  although  his  brother  kept  her  under  strict  control,  he  freely  saw  his  own 
fiance:  "sarildilar,  opustiiler  [they  would  hug  and  kiss],"  and  got  away  with  it. 

The  avoidance  during  the  nisanlilik  period  is  not  only  between  the  engaged  couple.  Both 
the  girl's  and  the  boy's  family  members  act  in  a distant  way  towards  one  another.  Whenever  a 
member  of  the  boy's  family  visits  the  girl's  house,  they  give  gifts  (usually  deserts,  such  as  a 
tray  of  baklava),  from  the  first  step,  serbet,  until  the  wedding  ceremony.  But  there  is  a tension 
in  these  visits,  which  is  manifested  in  the  the  jokes  exchanged. 

The  dominant  gender  ideology,  which  includes  the  "anti-love-marriage  ideology",  is  very 
much  against  boys  and  girls  coming  together  under  any  circumstance;  at  least  in  theory.  One  of 
the  consequences  of  this  ideology  is  keeping  girls  away  from  school.  Although  most  villagers 
see  economic  reasons  behind  limiting  girls'  education,  at  least  one  of  the  rationales  fathers  and 
brothers  use  to  take  them  from  school,  is  the  coeducational  system.  If  necessary,  they  create 
"myths"  and  associate  coeducation  with  tragic  events,  to  support  their  points. 

10  March  1986 

Giilay,  the  youngest  daughter,  came  in.  She  had  told  me  previously  that  she 
wanted  to  be  a nurse  when  she  grew  up.  I mentioned  about  it  in  the  conversation. 
Gevher,  her  mother,  overheard  and  said,  "their  father  would  never  let  her  go 
to  school."  I asked  Giila/s  father  about  it.  "I  get  nervous  about  the  daughters' 
education,"  he  said,  and  added,  "I  heard  of  a case  at  the  school.  Sevismisler 
[they  fell  in  love/they  made  love)."  He  went  on  disapproving  of  the  "love"  of 
two  elementary  school  kids:  "what  does  a small  child  know  about  loving?" 
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Nevin  and  Kanul  were  classmates  in  school,  and  they  had  a 'love  marriage":  sevismisler. 
Many  years  after  they  married,  and  after  they  had  several  children,  Kamil  shot  Nevin  with  a 
pistol.  Some  informants  related  love,  seuismek,  in  school  with  the  shooting.  The  association 
was  not  very  clear,  but  the  event,  apparently,  influenced  many  villagers. 

Parents  who  marry  their  daughters  by  force  are  usually  disapproved  of  in  village  gossips. 
One  of  my  young,  didactic  informants  in  Elbasi,  who  liked  giving  "factual"  information,  once 
said  to  me,  "sometimes  they  give  their  daughters  to  someone  she  does  not  want.  By  force.  Those 
gelins  usually  become  unhappy  in  the  end."  But,  the  consequences  of  "love-marriages"  are 
worse.  A group  of  my  young,  female  informants  defined  love,  sevmek,  in  different  ways  as, 

"girls  wanting  and  marrying  willingly,"  "wanhng  one  another  very  much,"  "they  go  to  one 
another  as  if  they  were  married"  and,  "they  meet  secretly."  But  most  women  equated  love  with 
willingness  to  marry,  and  not  with  pre-marital  sexual  relations. 

These  marriages,  as  they  believe  widely  in  the  villages,  are  almost  always  associated 
with  some  tragic  story:  "they  become  unhappy  in  the  end,  or  die."  In  both  villages,  but 
especially  in  Elbasi,  I have  heard  of  many  cases  of  love-marriages.  Here  are  two: 

There  was  a young  couple  in  Elbasi,  Raziye  and  Kamil,  who  had  a love 
marriage:  seodi  evlendi.  The  girl's  parents  accepted,  tolerated  it.  . . They  would 
feed  him  in  their  own  house,  let  him  even  sleep  in  their  house.  They  loved  the 
boy  . . . the  girl's  mother  and  father.  And  they  tolerated  the  affair,  because  he 
loved  their  daughter. . . Kantil's  side  did  not  want  the  girl. . . They  loved  one 
another  for  seven  years. . . They  were  happily  nuirried  for  two  years,  then  the 
boy  became  ill,  permanently  b^ast  for  three  years. . . The  boy's  annesigil 
['mother  and  the  rest')  had  a fight  with  the  girl.  They  drove  her  out  of  the 
house.  She  went  back  to  her  mother's.  Three  days  after  Rciziye  left,  Kamil  died. 


The  girl's  family  did  not  want.  Her  brother  pulled  a gun  to  her,  her  father 
threatened  her,  'I  will  kill  you,  I will  cut  you  into  pieces,'  they  told  her  to  give 
up  on  him,  but  she  did  not.  Her  lover  was  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  girl's  parents 
lied  to  her,  so  that  she  would  forget  him,  'he's  dead'  they  said,  so  that  she 
would  loose  her  love.  They  made  up  a lie  like  that  and  everyone  in  the  village 
believed....  Tf  he  died  I will  die  too,'  she  said,  'I  will  not  go  to  anyone  else.' 

She  had  other  dunurcu. . . she  did  not  go  to  anyone  else,  she  waited.  They  got 
mamed.  They  were  in  love  for  seven  years,  they  rentained  married  for  four 
years,  and  during  all  this  rime  they  could  be  together  only  for  seven  months. 
Her  husband  went  to  Arabia.  He  died  in  a traffic  accident.  Now  she  has  a 
daughter  and  a son.  She  still  does  not  go  to  anyone. 
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These  love  stories  with  unhappy  endings,  and  their  "lessons"  for  younger  villagers,  help 
maintain  the  anti-love  ideology,  the  control  of  girls'  and  women's  sexuality,  and  the 
reproduction  of  the  existing  social  relations  with  the  least  possible  changes.  However,  some 
more  powerful  socioeconomic  changes  undermine  the  anti-love-marriage  ideology. 

Ubor  Mierations.  Love  Marriages  and  Conflicting  Labor  Demands  From  Gelin 

With  increased  labor  migrations  and  decreased  dependency  on  land,  more  nuirriages  have 
been  initiated  outside  the  villages.  Marriages  of  several  yoimg  men  who  have  been  away  from 
the  villages  for  extended  periods  were  not  arranged  by  their  parents  within  the  villages. 

Some  of  these  marriages  may  be  labelled  as  'love  marriages'  where  the  couple  met  without 

the  interference  of  'go-between's.  In  the  villages  there  are  few  such  cases.  Betiil,  for  example, 

met  her  husband  Rad  when  she  was  weaving  carpets  and  when  he  was  working  as  a Qirak  (see 

chapter  9).  However,  most  'love  marriages'  took  place  in  towns,  either  when  households 

migrated  permanently,  or  men  migrated  temporarily. 

Zuhal  was  from  a village  of  Develi,  Kayseri,  but  she  spent  most  of  her  life  in 
Ankara.  Her  father  was  working  in  Germany,  Her  husband,  a Sakaltutan  man, 
was  a first  year  student  in  Iktisadi  ve  Ticari  llimler  Akademisi  , when  they  got 
married.  He  left  school  in  his  last  year,  because  of  "anarchy".  When  we  asked 
her  about  her  marriage  with  her  husband,  she  proudly  said,  “kendi  isimizi 
kendimiz  hallettik  [we  arranged  our  own  business)",  meaning  that  they  did  not 
have  an  arranged  marriage. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  most  marriages  in  towns  are  "love  marriages;"  even  if  the  marriages 
were  initiated  outside  the  villages,  they  were  arranged  in  some  other  networks.  Only,  there 
were  more  cases  in  towns,  where  the  girl  and  the  boy  met,  dedded  to  be  married,  and  initiated 
the  marriage,  before  their  families  were  involved.  Changes  in  the  dedsion  making  process 
concerning  marriages  have  caused  major  friction  within  the  household,  between  the  generations. 
20  Jime  1986 

Ekrem's  main  problem  nowadays,  is  marrying  his  young  son  Cemal.  He  and  his 
wife  want  to  have  a village  gelin  so  that  she  can  look  after  them  in  their  old 
age.  However,  Cemal  wants  to  marry  someone  from  town.  1 recorded  my 
interview  with  Ekrem.  He  wants  me  to  find  a proper  girl  for  them. 

Although  Cemal  was  technically  a member  of  his  parents'  household  in  Sakaltutan,  he 
lived  and  worked  in  Hatay  with  his  elder  brother  and  his  wife.  He  had  a secondary  school 
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education.  And  he  had  no  intention  of  settling  in  the  village.  He  was  'friends'  with  a high 
school  girl  in  Hatay,  whom  he  wanted  to  many.  His  parents  were  alarmed  about  the  idea  that 
he  would  marry  a "city  girl."  His  father,  gave  three  reasons  for  not  wanting  a "city  girl."  For  one 
thing,  they  did  not  want  their  gelin  to  be  a snob,  looking  down  on  them  and  not  obeying  them. 
Then,  they  wanted  her  to  know  the  "village  ways,"  to  be  appropriate  to  the  village  life,  which 
included  having  a knowledge  of  farming  and  minding  animals.  And  finally,  they  wanted  her  to 
take  care  of  them  in  their  old  age.  The  father  was  very  clear  about  what  he  wanted  from  his 
gelin.  His  elder  son  was  already  married  to  a city  girl  who  was  no  use,  and  he  did  not  want  to 
lose  his  young  son  too.  The  friction  between  the  father  and  son  was  clearly  revolving  around  the 
issue  of  control  over  the  gelin' s labor. 

Such  cases  support  Siskind's  argument:  "If  the  basic  elements  of  kinship  relations  are 
viewed  as  the  social  relations  of  production, ...  it  is  clear  that  the  centrifugal  tendencies,  the 
particular  rivalries  and  hostilities,  are  a part  of  kinship  itself"  (1987:  869).  Conflicting  labor 
demands  from  the  gelin  was,  certainly,  not  a new  phenomenon.  In  all  marriages  where  the  girl's 
side  had  to  make  a decision  between  two  or  more  diinurs  there  was  a cor\flict  involved.  There 
were  stories  from  two  generations  ago,  which  even  involved  violence. 

The  Wedding  Process  and  the  Uprooting  of  Women 

There  are  three  stages  in  what  I call  the  "wedding  process;"  namely  serbet,  nisan,  and 
diigiin.  Sometimes  the  first  two  are  combined.  The  'wedding  process'  begins  when  diinurs  go  to  a 
household,  to  ask  for  a girl  and  when  the  girl's  side  "gives"  her.^  The  agreement  of  the  two 
sides  is  symbolized  by  drinking  coffee,  which  is  called  sbz  kahvesi,  literally,  'the  promise 
coffee,'  diigiin,  the  wedding  ceremony,  marks  the  end  of  the  process.  A detailed  description  of 
the  wedding  process  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  work.  But  beyond  all  the  details  which  are 
telling  in  a host  of  issues  about  gender  relations,  I want  to  make  two  jx>ints  about  the  village 

^ If  we  consider  that  girls  begin  to  prepare  their  trousseaus  at  a young  age,  even  before 
puberty,  and  that  mothers  set  aside  items  for  their  daughters'  trousseaus  beginning  with  their 
birth,  we  can  say  that  the  'process'  actually  begins  long  before  diiniirs  arrive  to  'ask  fori  the  girl. 
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wedding  ceremonies.  These  are  relevant  to  the  relationship  between  irutrriage  and  household 
economy,  as  well  as  to  intra-  and  inter-household  gender  relations. 

First  of  all,  including  the  entertainment,  food,  decorations,  accommodating  the  guests  who 
come  from  out  of  villages,  diigiins  are  extremely  expensive.  The  qeyiz  'trousseau'  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  the  expenses.  A Kolete  diigiin  we  happened  to  attend  in  1986  came  to  exceeding  seven 
million  liras.  And  it  was  not  one  of  the  most  expensive  diigiins  in  the  region.  The  qeyiz  is  valued 
less  on  the  senet,  'the  contract,'  than  it  is  actually  worth  because  the  home-made  items  are  not 
included,  and  the  values  are  not  top,  current  market  values.®  Therefore  diigiin  costs  can  be 
estimated  only  conservatively.  But  even  with  these  conservative  estimates,  considerable 
amounts  are  transferred  from  one  household  to  another  through  marriage. 

The  second  point  1 want  to  make  is  that,  contrcuy  (at  another  level,  complementary)  to  the 
view  that  marriages  form  alliances  between  two  groups,  serious  conflicts  are  embedded  in 
marriages,  which  are  manifested  in  wedding  ceremonies.  One  of  the  reasons  behind  these 
conflicts  is  related  to  rapid  change.  Thus,  the  'meanings'  of  wedding  rituals  and  of  taking  the 
gelin  out  of  her  house,  differ  not  only  from  the  researcher  to  the  researched,  but  also  from  one 
generation  to  the  other,  and  in  some  cases  from  the  boy's  side  to  the  girl's  side. 

More  important  than  that,  however,  these  conflicts  are  built  around  the  fact  that  the  gelin 
will  be  removed  from  her  natal  household  and  be  a part  of  another.  Behind  the  conflicts 
between  the  two  households  lies  the  "transfer  of  value"  from  one  to  the  other,  in  the  form  of 
Qeyiz  and  the  gelin’s  labor.  As  Stirling  stated,  the  intimate  relationship  generated  by  marriage 
forcing  intimacy  on  to  previously  fairly  distant  people  generates  not  only  a new  alliance  and  a 
new  set  of  friends  and  a possibility  of  collaboration  and  cooperation,  but  also  a whole  lot  of 
opportunities  for  frictions.  It  is  not  correct  to  relate  these  conflicts  only  with  "rapid  change" 
because  as  Stirling  pointed  in  the  Turkish  Village,  there  were  built  in  ritual  conflicts,  very 
often  in  village  weddings  in  1949-50. 


® Some  of  the  ceyiz  items  have  been  bought  a long  time  ago;  most  have  been  home-made. 
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In  the  Cevlik  marriage  in  1950,  they  actually  had  a little  battle  ...  a mock 
battle  between  (the)  two  sides.  And  certainly  the  kizbasi  had  the  right  to 
maltreat  the  oglanbasi  when  they  came  to  fetch  the  girl.  That  seems  no  longer 

to  be  the  case.^ 

About  a week  after  the  wedding,  the  boy's  side  take  the  gelin  to  visit  her  natal  household  - 
- 'to  kiss  her  father's  hand.'  A large  group  of  people  including  all  household  members  and  some 
other  close  kin  join  the  visitation.  "The  more  crowded  the  better,"  they  say.  They  take  gifts  to 
the  members  of  the  girl's  natal  household,  individually  for  her  mother,  father  and  siblings,  as 
well  as  food  for  the  household.  The  girl's  side  also  invites  their  close  friends  and  kin.  They 
spend  several  hours,  sitting,  talking,  drinking  tea  and  coffee  and  eating.  Short  after  this,  the 
girl's  side  returns  the  visit,  reciprocating  the  gifts.  The  two  events  are  called  yol  aqigi,  'opening 
the  path.'  After  the  initial  visits,  "the  path"  between  the  two  households  is  opened;  they 
begin  visiting  one  another  frequently  and  informally.  In  the  early  1950s,  according  to  Stirling's 
accounts  of  these  villages,  the  'path'  was  opened  at  least  two  months  after  the  wedding.  The 
gelin  was  not  allowed  to  see  her  parents,  sometimes  up  to  year,  after  she  was  married.  And  if 
the  boy's  side  did  not  go  to  visit  the  girl's  side,  the  girl's  side  could  not  initiate  the  visitations. 

Virilocal  Post-Marital  Residence 

As  in  other  central  Anatolian  villages,  virilocal  post-marital  residence  is  the  norm  in 
Sakai tu tan  and  Elbasi,  The  gelin,  whether  she  is  from  the  same  village  or  not,  comes  to  her 
husband's  household  at  least  for  a few  months,  before  the  young  couple  establishes  a new 
household.  There  has  been  some  few  cases  where  sons  have  left  their  fathers'  households  to 
settle  in  their  wives'  villages  or  cases  where  sons  moved  out  to  another  village  and  then 
married  there  forming  a neolocal  residence,  especially  for  land,  but  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  marriages,  wives  go  to  their  husband's  household.  Neolocal  post-marital  residence 


^ Stirling  found  Max  Gluckman's  idea  useful  in  explaining  the  situations  of  conflict  in  the 
1950s  and  in  1980s,  that,  "when  a society  is  static,  you  can  afford,  ritually  to  express  the  conflict 
openly  and  publicly  by  the  customs.  Once  you  get  to  the  point  that  you  have  a lot  of  potential 
differences  of  opinion  ...  because  the  culture  is  much  more  mixed  up  and  the  social  control  is  less 
effective, ...  you  drop  the  conflict  expressing  custom.  The  customs  of  clearly  expressed  conflict 
get  dropped  because  it  is  too  sensitive;  ...you  have  quite  enough  conflict,  anyvfay,  by  just  trying 
to  make  the  ceremony  work  properly  and  smoothly"  (recorded  personal  communication). 
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is  not  common  either.  It  is  often  a sign  and  result  of  extreme  poverty.  An  older  woman,  who  had 
to  establish  a new  household  with  her  husband  when  they  got  married,  complained  about  their 
deprivation:  "Iki  oksiiz  bir  ettik,  [We  two  orphans  made  up  one)." 

The  practice  of  virilocal  post-marital  residence  is  important  in  terms  of  women's  and  men's 
differenrial  experiences  of  marriage.  It  is  possible  for  men,  at  least  theoretically,  to  be  bom, 
grow,  marry,  have  children  and  grandchildren  and  die  in  the  same  house.  All  women,  on  the 
other  hand,  experience,  at  least,  two  households;  the  one  they  are  bom  into,  and  the  one  they 
are  married  into. 

The  experiences  of  a gelin  who  is  married  out  to  another  village  and  one  who  is  married  in 
her  own  village  are  quite  different  until  they  pass  their  'clumsy',  'awkward',  'novice'  stage,  as 
they  say  in  the  villages,  "acemiligi  Qikanaca."  Women  who  come  from  different  cultural 
backgrounds,  for  example  muhacirs  [immigrants]  from  western  Anatolia,  Kurds  from  eastern 
Anatolia,  and  Ansars  [semi-nomadic  Turkomans]  may  never  pass  their  awkward  stage,  and 
remain  outsiders  all  their  lives,  unless  they  can  not  stand  the  isolation  and  leave.  During  our 
fieldwork  in  1986,  a muhacir  woman  left  her  husband  after  a long  period  of  agony.  A woman 
from  eastern  Anatolia,  who  remained  in  Sakaltutan  because  she  had  a reasonable  marriage  and 
several  children,  expressed  her  distress,  the  few  hmes  I talked  to  her.  After  my  conversations 
with  them,  I recorded  that,  "they  were  both  frustrated;  they  both  felt  deceived."  At  the  time 
of  the  research,  there  were  two  Kurdish  gelins  in  the  village,  both  in  the  same  household, 
abound  the  same  age,  one  married  to  the  father,  the  other  to  the  son.  They  could  at  least  talk  in 
their  native  languages  among  themselves,  although  they  were  perfect  bilinguals.  Another 
Kurdish  gelin  who  had  left  before  my  arrival  at  the  village  was  not  that  fortunate. 

22  April  1986 

The  Kurdish  wife  "oruq  yedi  [did  not  fast]"  during  Ramazan,  so  she  was 
gossiped  about.  No  one  knew  she  was  pregnant.  The  neighbors  thought  she  was 
just  gaining  weight.  She  was  lonely  and  isolated.  She  couldn't  make  friends  in 
Sakaltutan.  She  left  when  she  was  pregnant  and  never  came  back. 

In  the  summer  of  1989,  when  I discussed  the  story  of  that  Kurdish  woman  with  several  women, 

their  ethnocentrism  was  striking.  I wrote  in  my  notes: 
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There  was  a discrepancy  between  the  woman's  and  the  man's  stories  of  their 
marriage  problems.  Although  the  informants  admitted  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  know  what  has  really  happened,  they  sympathized  with  the 
husband.  "The  woman  was  a Kurd,"  one  of  them  said,  and  added,  "how  can  you 
believe  in  a Kurd's  word?"  And  they  reasoned,  "she  left  either  because  she  did 
not  like  the  man  or  because  it  is  the  habit  of  Kurds  to  'eat  money'  and  run  away." 

Women  who  marry  within  the  village  do  not  have  to  go  through  a stage  of  adaptation. 
Being  close  to  their  natal  households  their  support  network  is  ready.  Within  the  same  village, 
"if  a mother  does  not  see  her  daughter  today,  she  can  see  her  tomorrow,"  a woman  said, 
"whereas  other  villagers  are  gurbetlik."  From  the  perspective  of  women's  bonds  and  assurance,, 
there  is  a tendency  towards  village  endogamy^^. 

A second  advantage  of  village  endogamy  is  the  reliability  of  knowledge  about  prospective 
brides  and  grooms.  A conunon  argument  is  that,  a girl  who  is  known  to  be  'good'  is  more  likely  to 
be  married  within  the  village.  By  the  same  token,  a girl  who  has  a bad  reputation  in  the 
village,  whom  no  household  wants  to  have,  is  more  likely  to  be  married  off  to  another  village. 
The  villagers  do  not,  of  course,  suspect  about  the  reputation  of  all  women  who  were  married  out, 
but  they  do  nuike  a point  of  where  a woman  was  married  when  they  talk  about  her.  From  the 
perspective  of  the  boy's  side,  nuurying  within  the  village,  as  opposed  to  another  village  is 
preferred,  also,  for  economic  reasons.  As  one  informant  said,  it  is  better  to  get  gelins  within  the 
village  because  the  expenses  are  less. 

In  spite  of  the  clear  preference  of  village  endogamy,  the  decision  is  not  a simple  one.  If  we 
leave  aside  all  the  complex  relationships  that  may  make  village  endogamy  of  secondary 
importance,  at  least  for  demographic  reasons,  village  endogamy  is  not  always  possible.  At  any 
given  time,  there  may  not  be  an  'appropriate'  girl  within  the  village,  and  the  boys'  parents 
may  have  to  seek  a gelin  outside  the  village.  In  cases  of  secondary  and  multiple  marriages,  the 
probability  of  finding  'appropriate'  wives  within  the  village  is  even  slimmer.  Consequently, 
there  has  always  been  marriages  where  the  spouses  were  from  different  villages. 


There  is  not  necessarily  a correlation  between  marrying  out  to  another  village  and 
suffering,  when  complex  kinship  relations  in  marriage  are  considered.  Many  women  who  marry 
out  have  close  relatives  in  the  village  and  sometimes  even  in  the  household  they  marry  into. 
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The  majority  of  girls  prefer  to  marry  within  the  village,  when  they  are  given  the  choice  of 
their  own  village  or  another  village.  But  if  they  have  the  option  of  marrying  out  to  a town, 
they  prefer  the  town.  Being  fed  up  with  the  village  life,  they  look  forward  to  go  to  gurbet, 
with  towns  in  mind,  with  the  hope  of  decreased  work  load.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  kismet  and 
yazgi,  'fate.'  If  it  is  their  fate  and  destiny,  they  will  have  to  go  to  faraway  places:  "Yazgi 
olursa,  gurbete  diiser." 

When  we  look  at  the  birth  places  of  married  women,  village  data  from  1950  through  1986 
from  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi,  show  that  about  two  thirds  of  such  women  were  local  and  one 
third  were  bom  in  other  places  (see  Tables  11-1  and  11-2).  In  other  words,  there  has  not  been  a 
significant  change  in  the  rate  of  marriages  within  the  villages  since  1950. 


TABLE  11-1 


BIRTH  PLACES  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN: 
SAKALTUTAN  VILLAGERS 
(Percentage  of  married  women) 


Local 

Outsider 

N* 

• 1950 

66.4 

33.6 

149 

1971 

64.8 

35.2 

162 

1986 

67.4 

32.6 

190 

* Total  excludes  women  whose  birth  places  are  unknown. 


TABLE  11-2 

BIRTH  PLACES  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN: 
ELBASI  VILLAGERS 


(Percentage  of  married  women) 


Local 

Outsider 

N* 

1950 

65.5 

34.5 

58 

1971 

65.3 

34.7 

72 

1986 

64.5 

35.5 

76 

* Total  excludes  women  whose  birth  places  are  unknown. 


The  migrant  data,  however,  show  not  only  that  there  are  more  outsider  women  in  the 
households  when  compared  to  the  villages,  but  also  that  their  percentage  has  increased 
between  1971  and  1986  (see  Tables  11-3  and  11-4). 
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TABLE  11-3 

BIRTH  PLACES  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN: 
SAKALTUTAN  MIGRANTS 
(Percentage  of  married  women) 


Local 

Outsider 

N* 

1971 

43.1 

56.9 

58 

1986 

40.1 

59.9 

157 

* Total  excludes  women  whose  birth  places  are  ur\known. 


TABLE  11^ 

BIRTH  PLACES  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN: 
ELBASI  MIGRANTS 


(Percentage  of  married  women) 


Local 

(Xitsider 

N* 

1971 

55.6 

44.4 

18 

1986 

40.0 

60.0 

50 

* Total  excludes  women  whose  birth  places  are  unknown. 


There  are  remarkable  variations  in  women's  behavior,  resources  and  attitudes,  from  one 
village  to  the  other,  even  in  the  same  region  (see  chapter  4).  Through  virilocal  residence,  these 
variations  are  transferred  among  villages.  Although  most  women  who  were  outsiders  in 
Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  were  from  other  villages,  in  1986,  there  were  a few  women  who  had 
lived  in  towns,  too.  Some  had  migrated  with  their  natal  families  before  they  were  married, 
some  were  previously  married  out  to  a to\vn,  divorced  and  remarried  in  the  village,  and  some 
others  experienced  return  migration  after  a household  migration  to  a town.  Some  women  had 
parents  living  in  towns,  although  they  themselves  had  never  lived  in  a town. 

Izinnama:  Civil  Marriage  Certificate 

In  Turkish  Village,  Stirling  wrote  about  the  legitimacy  of  the  religious  marriage  ceremony 
and  the  custom  as  opposed  to  the  irrelevance  of  registering  marriages  in  accordance  with  the 
Civil  Code.  Whether  the  villagers  registered  marriages  or  not  did  not  make  "the  slightest 
difference  to  their  view  of  the  morality  of  a union"  (1965:  209).  The  situation  was  not  changed 
much  in  1986.  There  were  more  registered  marriages,  izinnama,  as  the  villagers  called  them;  but 
the  "morality  of  a union"  depended  on  the  existence  of  an  imam  nikahi,  religious  wedding. 
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There  was  a change,  though,  in  the  meaning  of  registered  marriages.  'To  them,  registration 
is  not  a rite  within  their  system,  but  a meaningless  piece  of  bureaucratic  mumbo  jumbo," 
(1965:209)  wrote  Stirling  to  describe  the  situation  in  1949-51.  In  1986,  a registered  marriage  was 
probably  still  a "mumbo  jumbo"  for  the  boy's  side,  but  it  was  dearly  meaningful  for  the  gelin, 
and  sometimes  for  her  family.  In  some  cases,  a civil  marriage  was  part  of  the  agreement,  part  of 
the  "contract,"  between  the  two  families.  Several  women  told  me,  in  detail,  about  their  fathers' 
efforts  to  obtain  izinmma  during  their  weddings.  "My  father  would  have  never  let  them  (the 
boy's  side)  get  away  without  an  izinnama,"  one  young  woman  said  praising  her  father's  concern 
for  her.  Yet,  the  boy's  side  does  not  always  keep  its  promise,  simply  because  they  have  no 
interest  in  and  no  incentive  for  registering  marriages.  Seyhan,  who  was  abandoned  by  her 
husband,  married  her  daughter  off  to  a nearby  village.  She  had  the  understanding  that  they 
would  register  the  marriage  immediately.  Several  years  after  the  wedding,  she  was  worried 
because  her  daughter,  still,  did  not  have  a formal,  registered  marriage.  "Izinnamasi  qikmadi," 
she  told  me  anxiously.  Same  thing  happened  in  numerous  cases: 

21  June  1986 

Gulcan  and  Ali  do  not  have  an  izinmma,  so  their  children  do  not  have  niifus 
ciizdani,  birth  certificates.  Ciilcan  said,  her  father  himself  applied  for  an 
izinname,  and  completed  most  of  the  bureaucratic  procedures. . . . But  he  had  to 
go  back  to  France  at  the  end  of  his  leave,  before  he  saw  the  results.  Nothing  has 
been  done  after  he  has  left. 

Being  a part  of  the  marriage  negotiations  between  the  girl's  and  the  boy's  sides,  is  not  a 
guarantee  for  registering  marriages.  However,  for  the  legal  recognition  of  children,  the  parents 
need  to  be  legally  married.  Because  most  marriages  are  not  registered,  most  births  are  not 
registered  either.  The  first  instamt  birth  certificates  are  required  from  children  is  the  time  of 
their  graduation  from  elementary  school.  The  schools  do  require  birth  certificates  of  students  at 
the  time  of  enrollment,  but  they  do  not  insist  on  completing  their  files  until  the  time  comes  to 
close  the  files.  If  parents  or  guardians  want  to  document  the  graduation  of  their  children  by 
obtaining  a diploma,  they  have  to  produce  their  birth  certificates.  For  boys  and  men,  the 
parents  have  no  choice.  In  order  to  go  to  towns  for  labor  migration  the  boys  have  to  have 
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identification  cards.  If  not  then,  they  have  to  have  one  for  their  military  service.  Therefore, 
sons  are  a guarantee  for  a couple  to  have  registered  marriage  - sooner  or  later.  Daughters, 
however,  are  not. 

Husband-Wife  Relationships 

While  describing  the  husband-wife  relations  in  1950,  Stirling  wrote:  "Women  do  not  look  to 
their  husbands  for  companionship;  still  less  do  men  look  to  their  wives.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  there  is  no  common  ground  for  conversation"  (1%7: 113).  By  1986,  there  has  clearly  been 
immense  changes  in  both  the  expectations  and  the  actual  behavior  of  wives  and  husbands.  It 
was  true  that  husbands  and  wives  had  their  own  networks.  But  they  had  a shared  network,  too. 
The  extent  of  information  sharing  among  household  members,  both  in  the  villages  and  in  towns 
within  migrant  households,  is  surprising.  Both  husband  and  wife  and  the  children  in  the 
household  are  informed  about  a wealth  of  issues  of  which  they  do  not  have  a first  hand 
experience,  they  are  discussed  over  and  over  again,  especially  during  meals.  I could  get 
detailed  information  from  teen-age  daughters,  on  issues  they  could  have  learned  only  from 
discussions  among  the  household  members. 

In  1986, 1 saw  that  economic  matters  were  "a  common  ground  for  conversation"  in  the 
household.  Household  women  did  have  detailed  information  on  the  businesses  of  their 
husbands,  fathers  and  other  men  (see  Chapter  6,  Income  Pooling  and  Power  Relations). 

In  every  household  I have  been  to,  both  in  the  villages  and  in  towns,  I have  witnessed  that 
both  men  and  women  tell  one  another  about  their  daily  experiences.  In  the  villages,  when  a 
man  visits  Kayseri  or  another  town,  he  reports  on  his  trip  to  his  family  as  soon  as  he  comes 
back.  In  the  town,  when  men  come  back  from  work,  they  tell  about  their  day  and  so  do  the 
women.  My  fieldnotes  depict,  in  length,  the  conversations  families  had,  and  the  jokes  they 
made,  around  the  sofra,  the  floor  table  around  which  they  eat,  and  the  kinds  of  information 
household  members  had. 

All  issues  are  not  openly  discussed,  however,  in  all  households.  Especially  when  the 
husband  and  the  wife  can  predict  one  another' s reactions  to  a particular  issue,  and  if  they  know 
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that  they  have  different  interests,  there  is  no  discussion  betwreen  them  and  they  do  not  try  to 
change  one  another  by  talking  them  into  their  ideas.  I have  not  come  across  a case  where  there 
was  a "joint  decision"  in  personal  problems.  Instead,  both  the  wife  and  the  husband  do  it  if  they 
want  to  do  something  their  own  way  and  see  what  the  consequences  will  be.  What  they  'want' 
to  do  of  course,  is  not  independent  of  their  socialization  emd  the  norms,  which  recognize  the 
gender  hierarchy.  Ultimately  it  is  a power  relationship,  but  women  do  not  constantly  feel 
inferior  and  let  their  husbands  make  the  decisions  for  them.  For  example,  there  are  numerous 
cases  which  involve  women  secretly  seeking  contraception  and  having  abortions,  and  making 
purchases,  mostly  qeyiz  for  their  daughters,  without  telling  their  husbands. 

Domestic  violence  at  different  levels,  including  wife  beating  is  not  unheard  of  in  the 
villages.  “Kocamdir.  Sever  de  ddver  de  [He  is  my  husband;  he  loves  me  and  he  beats  me],"  is  a 
widespread  expression  one  can  hear  from  women  in  different  parts  of  Turkey.  Yet,  it  is  not  an 
ideal  statement,  but  a realistic  one.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  approve  of  husband's  violence, 
but  they  state  the  power  hierarchy  that  exists.  Actually,  villagers  do  not  condone  domestic 
violence.  They  criticize  men  who  batter  their  wives,  although  they  usually  do  not  want  to 
interfere  with  their  'private'  lives.  Women  leave  their  husbands  if  they  cannot  take  them  any 
more,  if,  of  course,  they  have  the  resources.  In  situations  of  wife  beating,  there  is  no  "battered 
wife  syndrome"  in  Kayseri  villages,  as  extensively  discussed  in  the  media  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  (Walker  1979  and  1984).  Kayseri  village  women  would  not  perpetuate  a 
marriage  with  the  hope  of  better  communication,  better  treatment  from  their  husbands  or  a 
better  relationship  in  the  future,  because  such  a hope  is  irrelevant.  If  they  are  not  content  with 
their  lives,  and  if  they  have  not  left  their  husbands,  it  is  because  they  have  nowhere  to  go. 
And  they  explicitly  say  so.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the  gender-hierarchical  system  of  which 
they  are  a part,  and  the  impossibility  of  a 'fair'  negotiation  in  an  open  discussion  of  their 
dissatisfactions.  They  know  that  an  attempt  to  have  conununication,  a discussion,  or  a deal 
with  their  husbands  will  put  them  in  a powerless  position,  and  they  will  never  get  what  they 
want  because  of  systemic  constraints.  "Lack  of  communication,"  which  I would  say  is 
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characteristic  to  the  relationships  between  spouses  in  the  villages,  then,  does  not  indicate 
individual  women's  weakness. 

Clearly,  the  relationship  between  a husband  and  a wife  is  a hierarchical  one.  No  matter 
what  the  husband  does,  women  are  expected  to  submit.  They  are  not  supposed  to  react  or 
challenge  their  husbands.  Even  in  cases  of  wife  beating,  which  is  not  usually  approved  of  in  the 
villages,  the  villagers  question  first  if  the  woman  had  'asked  for  it.'  One  young  woman  told  me 
once,  laughing  about  the  event  in  a casual  way,  how  her  husband  had  beaten  her  with  an  adze, 
after  a minor  quarrel  over  where  a wall  hanging  should  be  hung  in  the  oda.  "Who  is  the  man  in 
this  house,  you  or  me?",  he  was  asking  as  he  was  beating  her.  After  telling  me  her  story,  she 
told  me  that  she  loved  and  cared  for  her  husband  so  much  that  she  could  not  hurt  his  feelings: 
“avrunun  dibi  demeye  kiyamam." 

Another  manifestation  of  the  hierarchical  relationship  between  the  couples  is  women's 
'altruistic'  behavior  in  considering  their  husbands'  needs  and  interests  first,  and  their  own  next, 
which  is  most  apparent  in  serving  food.  The  husbands'  needs  and  interests  do  change  from 
village  to  town,  yet  they  are  almost  always  given  primary  consideration. 

Although  the  norm  and  the  ideal  are  women's  submission,  it  is  by  no  means  the  common 

practice.  Women  do  oppose  their  husbands  and  usually  fight  back,  even  though  they 

themselves  think  they  are  wrong-doing  by  not  complying.  One  of  my  best  friends  and  informants 

in  Sakaltutan,  a young  woman  with  five  children  who  was  fed  up  with  her  husband's  illness, 

laziness  and  irresponsibility,  told  me  once,  "I  used  to  be  coquettish  once,  too,  coy  and  quiet.  But 

now,  when  I get  upset...  I say  to  myself,  'look  how  bad  I turned  out  to  be,  by  responding  him,  by 

talking  back.'  But,  you  know  what,  he  is  forcing  me  to  respond."  "I  cannot  remain  silent,"  she 

told  me,  " when  he  makes  paranoid  remarks,  and  blames  me  of  incest  with  our  elder  son  and 

accuses  me  of  adultery  whenever  I talk  to  a man." 

Bike's  husband  came  back  from  Saudi  Arabia  three  years  ago,  after  fighting 
with  someone  there  and  hurting  his  head.  When  he  came  had  had  a few 
stitches  on  his  head.  He  has  not  worked  since  then,  and  started  to  behave  in  a 
bizarre  way.  She  complains  that  he  is  extremely  paranoid  and  jealous  of  her.  If 
Bike  talks  to  a woman,  he  says  "ogretiyorlar,  [they  are  teaching  you]",  and  if 
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she  talks  to  a man,  he  believes  that  she  is  unfaithful  to  him.  His  father  took 
him  to  several  doctors  in  Ankara  and  Istanbul  as  well  as  to  some  hocas, 
religious,  traditional  healers  in  the  area.  They  could  not  get  any  results. . . . 
Skull  x-rays  were  taken:  there  was  nothing  wrong,  physiologically.  The  doctors 
said,  "sinirlendirmeyin,  [don't  make  him  angry]". 


When  I asked  about  the  control  of  the  money  Bike  and  Derya  earn  in  carpeting, 
she  said  there  was  not  enough  to  control.  She  spends  all  the  money  they  can 
make  on  food  and  basic  household  needs.  She  is  angry  with  her  husband,  so  she 
does  not  give  him  even  pocket  money  isigara  parasi). 

The  concepts  of  mmus  and  ayip,  honor  and  shame,^^  which  are  closely  linked  to  the  control 
of  women's  sexuality,  are  important,  among  other  things,  in  describing  the  husband-wife 
relationships.  One  village  man,  who  had  been  imprisoned  several  times  for  a number  of  crimes 
including  blood  feud,  had  come  to  a firm  conclusion  by  1986  that  murder  was  not  a solution.  In  one 
of  our  conversations,  he  stressed  his  point:  "I  came  to  believe  that  the  only  reason  to  commit 
murder  is  namus."  In  1986, 1 heard  of  two  cases  of  namus  related  murders  in  Sakaltutan  within 
the  last  ten  or  so  years.  One  of  them  I could  not  pursue,  because  most  villagers  preferred  not  to 
talk  about  it.  The  other  took  place  in  Ankara,  where  the  couple  and  their  children  had 
migrated.  The  man  heard  about  some  rumors  about  his  wife  and  a bakkal,  a grocer.  With  the 
help  of  his  brother  who  was  also  working  in  Ankara,  he  killed  the  grocer.  When  he  was  caught 
and  put  in  jail,  his  wife  and  children  returned  to  the  village.  I never  met  the  man  and  the 
woman  did  not  tell  me  about  the  event.  She  evaded  my  questions  about  why  they  had  had  a 
return  migration  and  why  they  did  not  have  any  children  for  a five  year  period  - the  time 
when  her  husband,  I had  heard,  was  in  jail.  I did  not  insist  on  answers  from  her,  but  the 
information  other  villagers  gave  was  consistent. 

The  villagers  make  their  beliefs  clear  that  if  a young  woman  and  a man  come  together, 
sexual  feelings  and  expressions  are  inevitable.  I was  not  surprised  that  during  my  first  weeks  in 
the  villages,  I was  repeatedly  asked  about  my  husband,  our  marriage,  and  how  come  he  had 
allowed  me  to  be  away  from  him  doing  fieldwork.  "Sana  nasil  giivenip  de  buralara  yolluyor? 
[how  does  he  trust  you  so  much  to  send  you  all  the  way  here?]"  an  older  woman  used  to  ask  me, 

” See  Chapter  4,  footnote  10  and  Chapter  5,  footnote  7. 
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and  add,  "bizimkiler  yollamaz,  [ours  never  do)."  It  is  not  all  that  clear  whether  it  is  the 
woman  or  the  man  who  should  not  be  'trusted, but  it  is  the  yoimg  woman  who  is  controlled 
and/or  "protected."  So,  men  who  are  responsible  for  women,  usually  their  fathers  and  brothers 
before  marriage  and  their  husbands  after  marriage,  control  their  mobility  and  interactions 
with  other  men.  As  women  get  older,  their  relative  autonomy  increases.  Usually,  after  they 
have  children  and  their  eldest  reach  about  ten,  they  begin  traveling  alone,  or  with  their 
friends.  Many  middle  aged  and  elder  women  travel  alone. 

14  March  1986 

Selda,  a woman  in  her  late  forties  early  fifties,  came  to  visit  her  relatives  in 
Sakaltutan.  She  travelled  alone  from  Sarimemetli,  changed  at  least  two  busses 
on  the  way,  and  waited  in  bus  terminals.  I asked  Tahire  how  she  could  travel 
alone.  Weren't  women  supposed  to  travel  with  a male  relative.  "Why,"  Tahire 
asked,  "should  not  they  travel  alone?"  and  added,  "young  women  like  Belgin 
[her  20  year  old  daughter  with  a newborn  baby),  caimot  travel  alone." 

Any  kind  of  sexual  expression  is  a private  matter  between  married  couples  but  others, 
especially  children  and  close  relatives  can  witness  their  intimacy  because  of  the  sleeping 
arrangements,  crowding,  and  lack  of  privacy  in  the  house.  Many  women  1 have  talked  to  have 
secretly  watched  their  parents,  neighbors  or  relatives  during  intercourse.  They  are  not  in  any 
way  inhibited  in  their  language  when  they  mention  female  and  male  genitalia,  or  sexual 
intercourse,  which  are  considered  taboo  in  urban  areas.  Women  talk  about  sexuality  among 
themselves,  usually  in  the  form  of  revealing  others'  stories  or  joking. 

20  March  1986 

Once,  while  Riighan  and  Kemal  were  making  love,  their  daughter  Bike  and 
son's  wife  Gamze  watched  them  through  a knothole.  Later  Gamze,  who  was  in 
her  fifties  in  1986,  told  the  story  to  her  daughter  Raciye:  "ustunden  inenece 
onbes  sefer  optii,  [by  the  time  he  got  off  her,  he  had  given  her  fifteen  kisses)." 

During  a conversation.  Bike  and  Raciye  told  the  story  to  me,  bursting  into 
laughter. 

In  1950,  "men  spoke  very  little  of  their  relationship  to  their  wives,  and  when  they  did,  it 
was  of  the  common  bed,  of  their  prowess  therein,  and  of  their  large  families  that  they  boasted" 


Several  authors  have  discussed  the  social  construction  of  female  sexuality  in  the  Middle 
East,  Islam,  and  more  specifically  in  Turkey,  some  implicitly  some  explicitly  comparing  it  with 
the  western  construction.  See,  for  example,  Memissi  (1987  [1975))  and  Delaney  (1984). 
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(Stirling  1965: 113).  In  1986,  even  though  I was  not  asking  men  specifically  about  their  wives,  I 
recorded  severed  occasions  when  they  volunteered  to  tell  me  about  them.  I saw  two  poems 
written  by  a Sakaltutan  man,  about  his  life,  which  included  a section  about  his  wife.  A 
Sakaitutan  nrugrant  who  lived  in  Antalya  praised  her  wife  once,  when  he  was  visiting  his 
father  in  the  village: 

1 May  1986 

Kerim  is  proud  of  his  wife  Bahar.  He  respects  and  gives  credit  to  her.  “Kafasi 
muazzam  qalisan  biridir  [she  is  a person  with  a terrific  mind],  " he  said  about 
her.  He  told  me  in  detail  that  she  had  not  had  any  schooling  but  she  had 
learned  how  to  read  and  write  all  by  herself. 

It  was  evident  from  the  qualitative  data  in  1986  and  1989  that  although  husbands  and 
wives  did  have  a hierarchical  relationship  which  favored  husbands,  there  was  "common 
ground  for  conversation." 

Separation.  Divorce.  Children's  Custody  and  Remarriage 

Divorce  is  both  very  easy  and  very  difficult,  depending  on  several  conditions.  For  women,  a 
reliable  kinship  network  is  the  prerequisite  of  separation  and  divorce.  For  men,  having 
economic  means  to  remarry  is  essential  to  divorce  their  wives  in  addition  to  some  kind  of 
network  to  search  potential  wives.  A woman  whose  parents  and  brothers  have  died  has  no 
other  option  but  to  put  up  with  her  husband. 

Since  most  marriages  are  still  traditional /religious  without  a marriage  certificate 
recognized  by  the  state  (hukiimet  nikahi),  a formal  divorce  through  the  court-system  is  out  of 
question.  Either  women  or  men  could  initiate  divorce.  When  a man  (and/ or  the  senior  couple  in 
large  families)  wants  to  get  a divorce,  he  sends  his  wife  out  (qikarirlar). 

24  February  1986 

Sevi  was  married  in  Tiravsin.  Her  marriage  lasted  for  seven  years.  They  did 
not  have  any  children.  Partly  because  of  that,  and  partly  because  of  the 
frictions  between  her  and  her  husband's  parents,  Sevi  was  sent  to  her  home- 
village  in  1983.  Neither  she  nor  her  mother  blamed  her  husband  for  sending  her 
back.  He  did  not  want  the  separation  until  the  last  minute,  but  the  in-laws 
insisted.  They  did  not  have  an  izinnama,  marriage  certificate,  so  Sevi  could  not 
claim  any  of  her  belongings.  She  is  extremely  sad  and  silent  most  of  the  time, 
but  she  is  sharp  and  tough.  Sevi  had  5 years  of  elementary  school  education  and 
she  weaves  carpets  in  the  house  with  her  sisters  and  brothers'  wives. 
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Women's  way  of  initiating  divorce  is  leaving  their  husbands  (.kiis  gitmdc).  It  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  separadon  and  divorce,  especially  shortly  after  the  separation.  The 
state  of  separation  and  divorce  remains  in  suspense  for  a while,  before  the  parties  settle  with 
the  same  understanding.  When  a woman  leaves  her  husband  she  stays  with  her  family  for  a 
length  of  time.  If  her  husband  and  his  kin  group  go  to  her  to  be  reconciled  and  negotiate  for  her 
return,  she  may  go  back  to  him.  Women  do  not  always  leave  their  husbands  with  their 
autonomous  decisions,  but  are  sometimes  coerced  into  separation  by  the  members  of  their  natal 
families.  Especially  in  cases  where  there  are  clashes  between  the  two  families,  even  if  women 
do  not  have  serious  personal  problems  with  their  husbands  (not  to  the  extent  of  thinking  of 
leaving  them),  they  usually  go  along  with  their  fathers  and  brothers,  and  leave  their 
husbands. 

20  March  1986 

"My  brother  took  me  to  Adana,"  said  Bike.  When  she  left  her  husband  Bayram 
and  went  with  her  brother,  she  was  married  for  a few  years  and  pregnant  with 
her  first  child.  She  stayed  there  for  one  month.  Her  brother's  wife  nude 
preparations  for  the  childbirth.  Bayram  came  to  Adana  to  take  her  back  to  the 
village,  but  her  brother  didn't  let  her  go  {"kardasim  saomadi”).  He  said,  "your 
father  should  come  and  apologize  from  me  for  causing  trouble."  Bike  was  closer 
and  more  committed  to  her  brother  than  she  was  to  her  husband.  She  proudly 
said,  "kardasim  qok  sinirlidir  (my  brother  is  very  hot-tempered)." 

Finally  Bike  returned  to  her  husband,  because  her  brother's  intention  was  more  of  a threat  and 

neither  Bike  not  her  brother  wanted  a divorce.  However,  in  some  cases  the  husband  never  goes 

to  get  the  wife  back,  and  in  some  cases  the  woman  is  determined  not  to  go  back,  both  of  which 

end  with  the  mutual  understanding  of  divorce.  In  1986,  there  was  one  such  case  in  Sakaltutan, 

involving  Ehiran  and  his  wife  Sacide.  They  had  just  had  a child  when  Sadde  left  her 

husband's  household  and  went  to  her  village  Suleymanli.  Duran  and  his  two  brothers  who  were 

all  married  lived  in  a multi-family  household  with  their  parents.  It  was  one  of  the  relatively 

wealthier  households  in  Sakaltutan.  The  father  was  a previous  muhtar,  and  owned  one  of  the 

three  stores  in  the  village.  Sacide  did  not  have  any  problems  with  her  husband's  family, 

according  to  the  other  two  gelins  in  the  household,  but  she  could  not  stand  Duran.  He  was  a 

heavy  drinker,  he  did  not  work  regularly  although  he  was  a construction  worker  and  could 
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have  gotten  jobs  in  Ankara,  and  when  he  drank  he  would  beat  Sadde.  She  apparently  waited 
patiently  for  him  to  change,  but  when  she  has  given  up  hope,  she  took  the  baby  and  left.  Even 
his  father  admitted  that  Duran  was  normally  a "good  boy,"  but  he  would  "go  nuts"  when  he 
drank  ("7yi  Qocuk  ama  iqti  mi  sapitiyor").  Both  the  household  members  and  elders  from 
Sakaltutan  went  to  Siileymanli  and  asked  Sadde  to  come  back.  But  she  was  determined  not  to. 

There  are  several  individual  cases,  such  as  Seyit's.  Apparently  Seyit  had  a serious  mental 
problem.  "(After  reading  and  reading  books  in  a small  room, ...  he  wore  out  his  mind.  It  seems 
like  (the  djinnsl  disturbed  him,]  kitap  okurken  okurken  bir  gdz  bir  yerde  . . . kafayi  bozmus. 
Dokanmislar  mi  gayril"  said  a young  woman  about  Seyit.  He  spent  some  time  in  an  asylum,  came 
back  to  the  village,  refused  to  work,  and  divorced  - sent  off  his  wife.  He  lived  all  by  himself  in 
his  poorly  maintained  house  where  his  sister  brought  him  food  daily,  from  her  house. 

Divorce  is  considered  in  the  villages  as  a misfortune  but  no  stigma  is  attached  to  it,  neither 
for  the  wife  nor  for  the  husband.  Villagers  talk  about  it  in  a casual  way,  and  they  do  not 
necessarily  try  to  legitimize  divorce  through  some  acceptable  reasoning. 

10  March  1986 

The  reason  Gevher  gave  for  separating  from  her  first  husband  was 
"anlasamadik  (we  could  not  get  along],"  very  casually.  They  did  have  a son,  so 
infertility  was  not  the  reason  for  their  divorce. 

28  April  1986 

After  Nevin's  mother  died,  her  father  married  a woman  from  Tomarza,  who 
left  a year  after  she  came.  When  I asked  the  reason  why  she  had  left,  her  she 
answered  in  an  aloof  manner:  "Herifi  mi  tutulmadi,  evi  mi  tutulmadi,  ne 
bileyim  gitti  iste  (Who  knows  whether  she  didn't  like  the  man  or  the  house? 

She  just  left!]" 

13  May  1986 

About  her  husband's  first  wife,  who  was  his  mother's  brother's  daughter,  Yesil 
said  indifferently,  "she  did  not  like  him,  and  so  left." 

Divorce  per  se  is  not  stigmatized,  but  villagers  do  talk  about  the  responsibilities  and  rights 
of  the  parties,  evaluating  and  judging  their  behavior.  If  a man's  wife  in  the  village  runs  away, 
the  villagers  observe  the  way  he  treats  his  next  wife  to  decide  who  was  faulty  in  the  previous 
marriage.  And  several  man,  according  to  my  informants,  went  out  of  their  ways  to  be  nice  to 
their  later  wives  because  of  the  pressure  of  social  control.  So  that  the  villagers  would  not  say 
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"he  did  not  give  her  peace  (geqim),"  and  that  he  can  clean  his  bad  reputation  for  letting  his 
previous  wife  run  away.  Different  villagers  evaluate  a divorce  in  different  ways  depending  on 
various  factors  including  their  proximity  to  the  sides,  after  narrating  what  has  happened  in 
different  versions. 

When  a woman  leaves  her  husband,  the  villagers  expect  her  to  leave  the  gold  and  jewelry 

she  got  from  him  and  his  family.  Although  such  women  are  bitter  about  it,  and  although  they 

say,  afterwards,  that  it  was  not  fair  for  them,  it  is  both  the  norm  and  the  practice  in  most  cases. 

The  norm  and  the  usual  practice  is  that,  after  divorce  (or  the  death  of  one  of  the  parents)  the 

father  or  relatives  in  the  father's  patrilineage  have  the  custody  of  children.  Whenever  I 

asked  questions  my  informants  about  divorced  or  widowed  women  leaving  their  children 

behind,  about  children's  custody,  and  about  their  emotions  about  being  separated  from  their 

children,  they  gave  me  individual,  discrete  explanations  involving  the  woman's  personality, 

rather  than  "systemic"  patterns.  They  would  give  such  responses  like  "she  does  not  come  from  a 

passionate  lineage,  so  she  does  not  even  think  about  her  children  [Oyle  yangin  bir  soydan  degil 

ki]."  In  the  summer  of  1989, 1 had  a long  interview  with  Ahmet  in  Sakaltutan,  which  is  telling 

about  not  only  the  traditions  about  children's  custody  and  remarriages,  but  also  the  dynamics  of 

kinship,  inter-household  and  intra-household  relations: 

Cavidan  is  a Sakaltutan  girl.  She  was  married  within  the  village  and  had  two 
children.  When  her  husband  died,  she  . . . left  her  children  (one  son  and  one 
daughter),  went  to  her  natal  household,  and  remarried  in  a short  time,  out  to 
another  village.  She  periodically  comes  to  Sakaltutan  to  visit  her  parents,  but 
not  her  children.  The  children  visit  their  maternal  grandparents  frequently, 
whether  their  mother  is  in  the  village  or  not.  The  girl  even  spends  some  nights 
there,  feeling  more  comfortable  with  the  old  grandparents  than  she  does  in  her 
father's  brother's  household,  where  she  [now]  'belongs  to.' 

After  Cavidan  was  gone,  Ahmet  took  his  father  and  his  brother's  children  to 
his  household.  The  relatives  and  neighbors  said,  "it  is  too  much  of  a burden  for 
you.  Your  brothers  should  also  take  some  of  them."  Ahmet  kept  his  father  in 
his  household,  gave  the  girl  to  one  of  his  brothers,  Giyas,  and  the  boy  to  the 
other  brother.  Reha.  A week  after  the  boy  went  to  Reha's  house,  his  wife 
Sabahat  left  her  husband  and  went  to  her  father' s house,  saying  that  putting 
up  with  a step-son  was  not  part  of  the  deal  when  she  agreed  to  marry  Reha 
{ogulluk  iistune  gelmedim).  Ahmet  did  not  want  to  see  his  brother's  marriage 
falling  apart,  so  he  brought  the  boy  back  to  his  household.  Giyas's  wife  Gamze 
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did  not  leave  her  husband,  but  she  treated  Bayram's  daughter  poorly.  So 
poorly  that  Ahmet's  wife  Bahar  could  not  let  that  happen.  So  both  children 
ended  up  in  Bahar  and  Ahmet's  household,  as  well  as  Ahmet's  father.  The 
father  died  in  a few  years.  In  1989  when  I went  back,  the  boy  was  doing  his 
military  service  and  the  girl  was  still  in  Ahmet's  household.  Ahmet  was 
waiting  for  the  boy  to  come  back  from  the  military  to  "submit  his  sister." 

Remarriages  after  divorce  or  widowhood  are  very  common.  Almost  all  men  and  young 
women  remarry.  Remarriages  increase  the  probability  of  women's  experiences  in  different 
locations.  Thus,  many  women  have  an  experience  of  more  than  two  households  and  villages, 
depending  on  both  the  numbers  of  marriages  they  have,  and  their  personal  life  histories. 

24  May  1986 

Bingiil,  a Harsa  girl . . . has  a dramatic  story.  Her  mother  died  giving  birth  to 
her.  Her  father  was  then  asker,  'doing  his  military  service.'  Her  mother's 
sister  who  came  to  Harsa  for  the  funeral  took  Bingiil  to  her  village,  Alayinli, 
breast  fed  her  and  brought  her  up,  until  her  father  came  from  asker  and  took 
her  back  to  Harsa,  when  she  was  three.  BingiiTs  first  husbcmd  got  a job  in  a 
factory  in  Kayseri.  They  migrated,  but  the  husband  gambled  and  did  not  take 
care  of  Bingiil.  So,  when  she  went  to  Harsa  once,  for  visiting,  she  decided  not  to 
go  back  to  Kayseri,  to  her  husband. 

Older  women  prefer  not  marrying,  if  they  have  the  resources  to  take  care  of  themselves 
even  if  they  have  to  rely  on  transfers  from  other  households.  It  is  true  that  the 
complementarity  in  the  gender  division  of  labor  "has  contributed  to  a strong  interdependence  of 
the  sexes"  and  it  is  "difficult  for  women  to  maintain  a household  without  men"  (Magnarella 
1972;  181).  Nevertheless,  more  women  than  men  refuse  remarriage  in  the  villages  (see  Chapter 
5,  Woman  Headed  Households).  As  it  is  with  all  marriages,  remarriages  are  also  arranged 
with  the  involvement  of  large  networks  that  cross  village  boundaries. 

Women's  attitudes  toward  remarrying  and  the  discussions  that  take  place  among  the 
villagers  around  the  potential  marriage  of  a widow  is  a good  indicator  of  the  relationship 
between  woman-headed  households  and  poverty.  Seyhan,  whose  daughter  had  just  married 
out,  lost  her  only  source  of  income,  weaving.  Her  husband  had  abandoned  her,  living  with  his 
new  wife  in  Adana.  Seyhan  continued  living  in  the  same  household,  sharing  the  compound 
with  her  husband's  brother' s and  his  sons'  households.  She  was  the  head  of  her  single-person 
household,  lived  basically  on  the  income  she  had  from  her  single  cow,  but  spent  most  of  her 
time  in  other  houses,  and  accepted  gifts.  Although  several  duniirs  came  and  tried  to  convince 
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her  to  remarry,  she  was  hesitant.  She  was  probably  in  her  late  forties,  and  at  that  age,  she  did 
not  want  to  look  after  another  man,  most  probably  an  older  and  sickly  one  who  might  have 
children.  She  enjoyed  being  'independent'  in  the  village.  Yet,  not  only  her  daughter  and  step 
daughter  (her  husband's  daughter  by  his  first  wife),  but  also  her  own  and  her  husband's 
brothers  were  trying  to  convince  her  to  remarry,  worried  about  her  future.  Three  years  after  the 
research,  in  1989,  she  was  still  debating  with  herself  about  remarriage.  (In  1990, 1 have  heard 
that  she  was  married  in  Tomarza,  where  her  daughter  was  also  married.) 

For  men,  remarriage  after  divorce  or  widowhood  is  almost  essential,  if  they  do  not  have 
daughters  or  gelins  to  maintain  them,  because  the  rules  of  sexual  division  of  labor  are  stricter 
for  men  than  they  are  for  women.  There  was  only  one  man  in  Sakaltutan,  a shepherd  who  was 
not  married,  living  in  a one  person  household  and  relying  on  transfers  from  other  households.  As 
Magnaiella  observed  in  1970  in  Susurluk,  "it  is  impossible  for  a man  to  live  without  a woman 
and  still  maintain  his  nuisculine  integrity"  (1972: 181).  In  1986,  when  Stirling  told  in  a village 
house,  once,  about  the  tradition  in  England  that  a man  would  not  remarry  immediately  after 
his  wife's  death,  a man  responded  promptly:  "Who  is  going  to  give  the  child  a bath?  Who  is 
going  to  cook?  Who  is  going  to  bake  the  bread?" 


CHAPTER  12 
CONCLUSIONS 

Gender  relations  are  infinitely  complex  and  dynanuc.  They  take  part  in  equally  complex 
and  dynamic  socioeconomic  relations  and  ideologies.  Beyond  the  causal  links  one  may  find  at 
the  "micro"  level  between  certain  aspects  of  production  relations  and  certain  aspects  of  gender 
relations,  there  are  no  simple  explanations  for  the  changes  and  the  perpetuations  in  these 
relations.  Here  I will  present  a rough  outline  of  the  changes. 

Rural  Transformation  and  Changes  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi 

Turkey  has  experienced  a drastic  growth  since  the  foundation  of  the  Turkish  Republic  in 
1923.  By  the  end  of  the  80s,  the  population  multiplied  by  four  and  the  GNP  by  almost  20.  There 
was  also  a remarkable  growth  in  agricultural  production  as  a result  of  mechanization  and  the 
opening  of  new  land  for  cultivation  after  1950.  However,  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  the 
overall  economy  declined.  Not  only  the  rural  population  decreased  from  about  80  per  cent  in  the 
beginning  years  of  the  Republic  to  less  than  50  per  cent  by  1985,  but  also  the  GNP  share  of 
people  who  worked  in  the  agricultural  sector  decreased  from  48  per  cent  to  18  per  cent. 

The  transformation  and  changes  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  are  strikingly  similar.  The  same 
fourfold  economic  structure  characterizes  both  villages,  namely  agriculture,  caipet  weaving, 
men's  construction  work  in  pendular  labor  migration,  and  international  migration.  But  there  are 
also  some  major  differences.  These  stem,  particularly,  from  the  availability  of  more  land  per 
capita  in  Elbasi,  which  results  in  the  greater  importance  of  agriculture,  increased  importance  of 
carpet  weaving  and  less  migration. 

Sakaltutan,  located  in  a mountainous  terrain,  having  limited  land  and  no  opportunity  for 
expansion,  has  less  cultivable  land.  Elbasi,  however,  not  only  had  more  cultivable  land, 
because  of  its  location  in  the  steppe,  but  also  increased  its  land  by  historical  happenstances.  By 
1986,  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  households  in  the  Elbasi  village  sample,  but  over  37  per  cent 
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of  Sakaltutan  households  were  landless.  Given  this  high  percentage  of  landless  households  in 
Sakaltutan,  one  may  expect  a higher  level  of  differentiation.  However,  men's  income  from 
construction  work  through  internal  pendular  migration  and  remittances  from  international 
migrahon  provide  sufficient  income  for  the  landless. 

Besides  the  availability  of  land,  there  are  other  differences  between  the  two  villages 
which  influenced  the  changes  since  1950.  First  of  all,  the  sizes  of  the  two  villages  are  different. 
Sakaltutan,  a medium  size  village,  had  about  100  households  in  1950  and  about  150  in  1986;  its 
population  increased  roughly  by  50  per  cent,  from  about  600  in  1950  to  about  900  by  1986.  Elbasi, 
a much  larger  village,  experienced  a population  growth  of  roughly  about  34  per  cent,  between 
1950  and  1986,  from  1200  to  over  1600;  and  the  number  of  households  increased  from  200  to  about 
240. 

Then,  the  positiorw  of  the  two  villages  in  the  administrative  division  are  not  symmetrical. 
Although  they  are  both  villages,  Elbasi  is  designated  as  a district,  and  hence,  has  been  the 
seat  of  a number  of  public  functions  and  services  (a  gendarme  station,  government  officials,  a 
health  center,  a primary  and  a secondary  school,  an  agricultural  credit  cooperative,  a small 
dairy,  and  government  housing  for  the  medical  and  educational  personnel).  Sakaltutan,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  its  domestic  character,  having  only  a village  mosque,  a primary  school 
and  three  grocery  stores;  and  not  having  any  coffee/ tea  houses,  where  Elbasi  men  spent  most  of 
their  leisure  time.  As  a district,  Elbasi  had  more  interaction  with  State  institutions  and  more 
contact  with  outsiders  who  lived  in  the  village. 

And  finally,  the  specific  histories  of  the  two  villages  influenced  the  changes  in  different 
ways.  The  presence  of  Armenian  and  Greek  populations  in  the  Elbasi  region  had  two  major 
impacts;  first,  on  the  appropriation  of  more  land  by  Elbasi  villagers  left  by  these  populations; 
and  second,  on  the  development  of  carpet  weaving  in  the  area,  a skill  widespread  among 
Armenians. 

The  diversification  in  the  village  economies  through,  predominantly,  carpet-weaving  in 
Elbasi  and  male-out  migration  (whether  for  construction  work  or  international  labor)  in 
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Sakaltutan  marks  the  different  patterns  in  rural  transformation.  Yet,  other  changes  took  place 
in  the  villages  since  the  1950s,  in  the  form  of  increased  services  and  technology.  By  1986, 
electricity  entered  both  villages;  literacy,  in  both  villages,  and  secondary  school  attendance  in 
Elbasi  increased;  a health  center  was  opened  in  Elbasi  and  was  planned  in  Sakaltutan;  limited 
irrigation  was  supplied  to  Elbasi  by  the  State  Irrigation  Works;  Sakaltutan  had  a paved  road 
and  a regular  hourly  bus  service,  and  Elbasi  had  a bus  running  on  a daily  basis;  and  in  each 
Sakaltutan  household  there  was  piped  water,  whereas  Elbasi  women  still  fetched  water  from 
public  fountains.  The  two  villages  received  services  not  consistent  with  their  positions  in  the 
administrahve  division;  and  considering  all  the  changes  they  experienced,  they  could  not  be 
ranked  as  more  or  less  developed. 

Agriculture.  Male  Out-Migration  and  Women's  Carpet  Weaving 

The  agricultural  cycle,  still  in  1986,  defined  village  life,  by  constituting  a frame  of 
reference  for  the  villagers,  although  there  has  been  a number  of  changes  in  agriculture  since  the 
1950s,  which  resulted  in  the  decreasing  importance  of  agriculture  as  an  income  source  in  many 
households  and  necessitated  non-agricultural  activities. 

While  in  Sakaltutan  three  forms  of  intensification  took  place,  namely  mechanization, 
introduction  of  agncuitural  inputs  such  as  fertilizers  and  pesticides,  and  diversification  of 
crops,  only  the  first  two  entered  Elbasi  and  new  crops  were  not  introduced. 

Intensification  of  agriculture  increased  short-term  productivity,  shortened  the  plowing  and 
harvesting  periods,  and  decreased  the  amount  of  human  labor  required  in  these  processes. 
However,  it  also  drastically  increased  the  total  cash  need  of  agriculture.  The  increased  cost  of 
agriculture  made  villagers  more  vulnerable  from  poor  harvests.  As  a result  of  the  difference  in 
the  available  land  in  the  two  villages,  non-agncultural  income  in  the  two  villages  plavs 
different  roles.  In  Elbasi,  it  is  used  to  provide  insurance  for,  supplement  and  subsidize 
agriculture,  whereas  in  landless  Sakaltutan  households,  non-agricultural  wage  labor  is  used  to 
replace  agriculture,  as  well  as  supplementing  it  in  landed  households. 
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The  weight  of  agriculture  and  other  occupations  changed  in  many  households;  more  in 
Sakaltutan,  less  in  Elbasi.  The  active  population  in  agrictilture  has  progressively  dropped  in 
both  villages;  mostly  women  in  Elbasi  and  men  in  Sakaltutan.  In  Sakaltutan,  men's  wage  labor 
through  pendular  migration,  and  in  Elbasi,  women's  wage  labor  in  carpet  weaving  gained 
importance  as  non-agricultural  income  sources.  By  1986,  almost  87  per  cent  in  Sakaltutan  and 
almost  53  per  cent  in  Elbasi  had  experienced  migration;  over  80  per  cent  of  Sakaltutan 
households  but  less  than  29  per  cent  of  the  sampled  village  households  in  Elbasi  had  had  at 
least  one  men  in  international  migration. 

Male  labor  migration  provides  non-agricultural  income;  both  internal  and  international; 
yet  international  labor  migration  has  a more  significant  impact.  International  migration 
started  in  the  early  1960s,  to  western  Europe  in  accordance  with  the  First  Five-Year 
Development  Plan,  and  continued  to  the  Gulf  area  after  the  1973  oil  crisis.  The  use  and 
investment  of  remittances  vary.  Several  international  migrants  replace  agricultural  income 
with  their  non-agricultural  wages  in  the  absence  of  land;  some  subsidize  agriculture  by 
transferring  remittances;  some  also  accumulate  and  make  investments  in  the  village;  yet  others 
invest  in  urban-based  petty  commodity  production  or  trade. 

In  1950,  carpet  weaving  was  unknown  in  Sakaltutan  and  had  just  appeared  in  a few  Elbasi 
households.  By  1986,  carpet  weaving  in  both  villages  was  quite  widespread.  Women  had  long 
provided  cash  income  to  their  households,  though,  by  weaving  rugs,  before  the  entrance  of 
carpet  weaving.  Although  the  First  Five-Year  Development  Plan  recognized  carpet  weaving  as 
an  important  rural  income  source  which  could  contribute  to  foreign  exchange,  and  the  State  was 
involved  in  its  extension,  private  carpet  manufacturing  companies  have  been  responsible  for  the 
bulk  of  the  carpet  production,  using  the  home-based  "putting-out"  system 

The  differences  between  the  weaving  practices  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  are  directly 
related  to  the  place  of  carpet  weaving  in  the  household  economy.  In  Elbasi  there  has  been  a 
shift  to  silk-carpet  weaving  since  the  early  1980s;  in  Sakaltutan,  predominantly  wool  carpets 
are  woven.  Silk-carpet  weaving  requires  longer  weaving  hours  per  day,  year-round  as  well  as 
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stricter  supervision  by  the  carpet  merchants,  than  does  wool-carpet  weaving;  and  the  annual 
earnings  of  silk  carpet  weavers  are  much  higher  than  wool-carpet  weavers.  Hence,  while  silk- 
carpet  weavers  are  more  specialized,  wool-carpet  weavers  allocate  their  time  also  in  farming. 

Households  in  Rural  Transformation 
Village  and  Migrant  Households 

Between  1950  and  1986,  Sakaltutan  village  households  increased  by  50  per  cent,  from  about 
100  to  150;  Elbasi  village  households  increased  by  20  per  cent  from  about  200  to  240.  In  1950, 
household  migrations  from  both  villages  were  negligible.  By  1986, 52  per  cent  of  the  households 
whose  patrilineal  predecessors  lived  in  the  Sakaltutan  village  in  1950,  were  settled  in  Turkish 
towns  or  in  western  Europe.  Of  the  patrilineal  descendents  of  the  sampled  1950  households  in 
Elbasi,  about  48  per  cent  were  located  outside  the  village.  The  higher  percentage  of  increase  in 
Sakaltutan  households,  then,  cannot  be  explained  by  household  migrations  from  the  village, 
but  by  the  changes  in  household  structure  and  household  formation. 

Migrant  households  in  towns  from  both  villages  are  smaller  than  their  village 
counterparts.  In  1971,  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  migrant  households  were  remarkably  smaller 
than  their  village  counterparts.  According  to  the  1986  migrant  data,  however,  the  average 
sizes  of  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  migrant  households  have  increased,  although  they  were 
still  smaller  than  village  households.  It  is  early,  yet,  to  conclude  that  urbanization 
necessitates  small  households;  the  increase  in  the  average  size  of  migrant  households  from 
both  villages  since  1971  indicates  that  the  young  households  which  migrated  in  the  60s  and  the 
70s  have  begun  growing  by  1986. 

Household  migrations  from  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  show  different  patterns  —which  is  not 
analyzed  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  Permanent  household  migrations  are  considered 
because  of  two  reasons:  (1)  as  a result  of  both  return  migrations  and  the  close  connection  between 
village  and  migrant  households,  gender  relations  in  the  village  households  have  been 
influenced;  and  (2)  urban  household  migration  is  an  alternative  to  village  life. 
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Agriculture.  Non-Agricultural  Income  and  Household  Structure  and  Composition 

Household  structure  and  composition  in  the  villages  are  intimately  related  to  the 
household  economy  at  two  levels  of  analysis.  At  a lower  level,  household  composition 
determines  the  household  economy;  and  at  a higher  level,  the  nature  of  household  economy 
determines  the  structure  and  formation  of  households.  At  this  first  level,  the  chemges  in  the 
structure  and  composition  of  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  households  since  1950  show  different 
patterns. 

In  Sakaltutan  (where  there  is  less  land  per  capita,  more  landless  households,  and  more 
reliance  on  men's  non-agricultural  wage  labor),  the  average  household  size  decreased  from 
about  6.2  in  1950  to  5.8  in  1986.  In  Elbasi,  however,  (where  there  is  more  land  per  capita  and 
over  83  per  cent  of  the  households  live  on  farming),  average  size  of  the  sampled  households 
increased  from  about  6.1  in  1950  to  6.9  in  1986.  In  addition  to  this  decrease  in  the  average 
household  size  in  Sakaltutan,  the  percentage  of  single-family  households  increased.  In  Elbasi, 
however,  as  the  average  household  size  has  increased,  the  percentage  of  single-family 
households  decreased.  This  variation  in  the  household  structures  in  the  two  villages  are 
explained  by  the  availability  of  land  in  Elbasi  and  men's  wage  work  in  Sakaltutan. 

The  increase  in  Sakaltutan  households  in  general,  and  single-family  households  in 
particular,  indicate  that  the  household  formation  system  (which  is  traditionally  related  to 
the  separahon  of  the  junior  family  from  the  senior  multi-family  household,  and  not  to 
marriage)  is  in  the  process  of  change.  When  there  was  plenty  of  land  in  the  villages  (before 
1949  in  Sakaltutan;  and  still  by  1950  in  Elbasi),  the  stage  in  'Household  Domestic  Cycle' 
detennined  the  amount  of  cultivated  household  land.  In  Sakaltutan,  with  increased  population 
pressure  on  land,  non  agricultural  income  through  both  pendular  and  household  migrations 
increased.  When  agriculture  was  the  predominant  source  of  livelihood,  married  young  men 
remained  in  their  natal  households  and  the  worked  the  land  with  their  wives  and  children 
until  the  death  of  the  patriarch,  because  access  to  land  was  only  possible  through  inheritance 
and  there  were  no  other  income  possibilities.  As  land  became  scarce  and  households  needed  non- 
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agricultural  income  to  replace  agriculture  through  men's  wage  labor,  early  separations  from  the 
multi-family  household  increased.  Availability  of  land  in  Elbasi  households,  in  conjunction 
with  limited  male  out-migration  for  wage  labor,  helped  multi-family  households  continue. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  observe  in  Elbasi  the  clear  correlation  we  observe  in  Sakaltutan,  between 
smaller,  single-family  households  and  landlessness.  In  many  Sakaltutan  households  in  1986, 
the  young  couple's  duration  of  stay  in  the  multi-family  household  shortened  and  turned  into  a 
"symbolic"  expression  of  respect  to  the  senior  family. 

The  existence  of  women's  paid  labor,  the  predominant  form  of  non-agricultural  income  in 
Elbasi,  does  not  parallel  a decrease  in  village  household  size,  nor  an  increase  in  single-family 
households.  While  men's  wage  labor  enables  the  junior  family  to  establish  their  own 
household  as  seen  in  many  Sakaltutan  cases,  women's  wage  labor  (carpet  weaving)  does  not. 
Not  only  the  lower  pay  for  weavers'  work,  but  also  the  gender  division  of  labor  and  ideology 
that  defines  men  as  "bread  winners,"  contribute  to  this  consequence,  in  most  Elbasi,  and  in  some 
Sakaltutan  households. 

At  the  lower  level  of  analysis,  the  household  sex-composition  determines  the  non- 
agricultural  income  sources.  Obviously,  carpet  weaving  is  an  option  only  for  households  with 
adequate  female  members  and  migration  only  for  those  with  adult  men,  but  these  non- 
agricultural  occupations  are  not  equally  symmetrical.  Carpet  weaving  in  a household  depends 
on  the  necessity  of  women's  participarion  in  wage-earning  for  subsistence.  Since  men  are  defined 
as  the  primary  wage-earner,  if  men's  cash  income  is  adequate  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
household,  women  withdraw  from  wage-labor.  Hence  young  grass  widows  in  Sakaltutan  stop 
weaving  as  soon  as  their  husbands  begin  sending  remittances  to  the  village. 

Agricultural  production  in  both  villages,  have  primacy  over  non-agricultural  activities  if 
the  household  has  adequate  land.  In  Sakaltutan,  the  amount  of  land  and  animals  a household 
has  is  an  important  factor  that  determines  whether  women  in  that  household  will  weave  or 
not;  most  weavers  stop  weaving  during  the  agricultural  season.  In  Elbasi,  men's  labor  migration 
is  limited  because  of  agricultural  production;  and  although  full  time,  year-long  weaving  is 
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widespread,  if  the  household  needs  women's  agricultural  labor  temporarily  (when  sons  leave 
the  village  for  military  service  or  labor  migration),  they  do  not  weave  in  the  summer. 

Children  are  important  detemninants  of  non-agricultural  production.  If  a couple  has  no 
children  and  no  hope  of  having  one,  they  limit  or  completely  stop  their  non-agricultural 
activities.  Subsistence  production  includes  the  reproduction  of  the  household  beyond  daily 
maintenimce;  that  is,  production  to  invest  in  daughters'  trousseau  or  to  purchase  gold  for  sons' 
wedding.  In  the  absence  of  children,  first  women,  then  men  withdraw  from  wage  labor  if  their 
agricultural  income  is  adequate  for  subsistence. 

The  household  structure  and  composition  also  influence  the  weaving  process  itself.  The 
weaving  capacity  and,  consequently,  the  income  from  weaving  in  a particular  household 
depends  on  the  number  of  women  and  girls  in  that  household.  This  number  depends  on  the  stage 
of  the  household  domestic  cycle.  When  daughters  grow  the  weavers  increase;  when  they  marry 
and  leave  the  household,  and  when  brides  have  children,  the  weavers  decrease.  If  a non- 
weaving woman  dies  a weaver  may  stop  weaving  to  take  upon  her  tasks.  Although  most  carpets 
are  woven  in  groups,  women  with  young  children  and  other  household  responsibilities,  who 
cannot  be  depended  as  partners,  weave  small  carpets  individually.  Hence,  the  household 
demographic  structure  determines,  to  a great  extent,  the  organization  and  volume  of  weaving, 
the  number  of  weavers  working  on  the  same  loom,  the  size  of  the  carpet  to  be  woven,  and,  even 
the  choice  of  weaving  silk  or  wool  carpets. 

According  to  the  research  findings,  households  with  no  adult  men  and  with  no  remittances 
from  men  are  not  necessarily  (or  systematically)  the  poorest  ones.  There  are  at  least  three 
factors  which  help  women  headed  households  maintain  their  economic  status.  First,  senior 
women  can  have  control  over  the  household  resources,  i.e.,  land;  second,  in  the  traditional 
gender  division  of  agricultural  labor,  it  is  culturally  acceptable  for  women  to  do  "men's  work/' 
and  finally,  women  can  always  go  back  to  their  natal  households  when  they  are  divorced  or 
widowed.  Hence,  if  the  household  has  the  resources,  women  headed  households  may  even 
better  off  than  some  households  with  adult  men.  In  both  towns  and  in  landless  village 
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households,  however,  if  women  could  not  go  back  to  their  parental  households  and  had  to  rely 
on  non-agricultural  income  for  their  subsistence,  they  would  clearly  be  in  disadvantage,  as  a 
result  of  the  significant  difference  between  the  pay  of  carpet  weaving  and  men's  wage  work, 
especially  in  international  migration. 

An  important  difference  between  Sakaltutem  and  Elbasi  is  in  the  household  sex- 
composition.  By  1986,  in  Sakaltutan  over  80  per  cent,  but  in  the  Elbasi  sample  less  than  30  per 
cent  of  the  households  had  one  or  more  male  members  in  either  western  Europe  or  the  Gulf  area. 
Men's  "temporary"  absence  from  their  households  has  important  ramifications  in  terms  of 
gender  relations,  which  are  highly  dependent  on  the  structure  and  composition  of  the 
households  in  which  women  are  left  behind. 

Inter-Household  Relationships  and  Kinship 

The  increase  in  smaller,  singe-family  households  in  Sakaltutan  through  the  early 
separation  of  jimior  families  from  the  husband's  parental  and  fraternal  household,  seem  to 
ratify  the  evolutionary  view  that  intermediate  sized  households  replace  the  reproductive 
functions  of  larger  units  such  as  the  more  egalitarian,  non-market  communities  and  kinship 
groups.  However,  with  the  early  separation  of  residence  the  two  households'  income  pooling 
obligations  and  interactions  have  not  disappeared  in  Sakaltutan.  In  fact,  with  the  increase  in 
non-agricultural  activities  in  both  villages,  which  required  larger  networks  and  organization 
outside  the  household,  non-market  communities  and  kinship  groups  acquired  additional 
reproductive  functions. 

Kinship  relations,  obligations  and  duties  have  not  declined  in  the  villages.  Kabiles  lost 
their  significance  as  patrilineal  political  groups  as  described  by  Stirling  in  the  1950s,  but  their 
boundaries  were  widened  to  include  matrilateral  and  affinal  kin.  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi 
villagers  (and  migrants  from  these  villages)  used  their  kinship  relations  in  a flexible  and 
comprehensive  definition  of  kabile  in  identifying  themselves  especially  to  increase  their  job 
opportunities.  These  flexible  kinship  relations  influenced  both  intra-  and  inter-household 
relations,  through  both  men  and  women. 
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Women  and  men  maintained  their  extra-household  kinship  relations.  Married  women 
frequently  visited  their  natal  households  (whether  they  were  located  in  the  same  village  or 
not);  they  helped  their  natal  families  in  agricultural  work;  and  the  ones  employed  in  western 
Europe,  even,  sent  money  to  their  parents.  They  always  had  the  security  of  'going  back  home'  in 
a conflict  with  their  husbands.  As  demand  for  women's  labor  decreased  in  single-family 
landless  households  and  male  -out  migration  increased  in  Sakaltutan,  women's  relations  with 
their  natal  households  increased,  too.  Especially  the  ones  who  were  married  within  their 
villages  maintained  closer  links  with  their  families  than  women  who  were  uprooted  and 
isolated  from  their  villages.  Men's  extra-household  kinship  obligations  are  more  continuous 
than  women's.  Men  contribute  to  their  parents'  and  brothers'  households,  especially  by  sending 
remittances  from  international  migration,  and  forming  partnerships  with  their  investments. 

Kinship  obligations  continued  to  be  important,  also,  within  the  villages,  in  agriculture. 

The  entrance  of  agricultural  wage  labor  was,  undoubtedly,  an  important  change  since  the  1950s; 
however,  it  not  only  was  limited  to  a sort  period  during  the  harvest  time,  but  also  operated 
through  social  and  personal  relations.  Kinship  ties  were  used  even  in  hiring  tractors  for 
plowing  and  harvesting.  The  ondiiq  system  (inunediate  reciprocity)  and  and  generalized 
reciprocity  were  the  bases  of  informal  exchange  labor,  and  the  first  people  contacted  to  recruit 
labor  were  kin  (patrilaterai,  matrilateral  and  affinal)  not  only  with  the  villages  but  also 
among  kin  in  close-by  villages. 

Intra-Household  Relationships  and  Household  Decision-Making 

Household  is  not  a unit  where  all  interests  of  its  members  coincide.  The  conflicts  involved  in 
household  formation  through  the  separation  of  junior  families  from  the  multi-family 
household  are  good  indicators  of  the  conflicting  interests  in  households.  Differential  access  to 
resources  and  benefits  as  well  as  differences  in  their  control  are  key  factors  behind  these 
conflicting  interests.  The  two  sides  of  the  most  frequently  spelled-out  conflicts  in  multi-family 
households  are  the  junior  and  senior  families.  In  single-family  households,  members  reckon 
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conflicts  between  men  and  women  only  in  extreme  cases,  although  the  relations  are  by  no  means 
egalitarian. 

Reliance  on  wages  outside  the  household  in  Sakaltutan,  increased  the  "value"of  men's 
contribution  and  decreased  women's  control  of  that  income.  Men's  "personal  expenses"  in 
migration  which  might  include  gambling,  alcohol  and  drugs,  or  second  wives,  were  beyond  the 
control  of  their  village  households.  Women's  wage  work  inside  the  house,  more  in  Elbasi  than 
Sakaltutan,  similarly  increased  the  "value"  of  women's  income  pooling  in  the  household; 
however,  unlike  in  the  situation  of  men's  wage  work,  men's  control  over  women's  income  did  not 
decrease. 

In  household-decision  making,  two  patterns  can  be  observed,  depending  on  the  nature  of 
decisions.  In  their  everyday  actions,  men  and  women  alike  make  individual  decisions,  using 
manipulative  techniques  if  necessary,  being  secretive,  avoiding  confrontation,  and  pursuing 
"disjointed,  unstructured  and  incremental"  strategies,  in  Wilk's  terms  (1989: 28).  In  major 
decisions  which  influence  the  whole  household,  such  as  household  migration  or  one  member's 
marriage,  usually  all  household  members  are  involved  in  the  process  and  a decision  is  reached 
after  long  discussions. 

Changes  in  Gender  Relations 

In  the  daily  lives  of  Elbasi  and  Sakaltutan  villagers,  radical  transformation  in  gender 
relations  is  not  in  question.  In  spite  of  the  radically  different  patterns  of  wage  labor  in  the  two 
viUages  (in  which  predominantly  women  in  Elbasi,  but  men  in  Sakaltutan,  provide  paid  labor), 
gender  relations  are  strikingly  similar.  The  gender  ideology  has  not  changed  in  different  ways 
in  the  two  villages,  although  the  gender  division  of  labor  has. 

Gender  Division  of  Labor 

In  the  stated  gender  division  of  labor  in  the  villages,  men  are  responsible  for  'external'  and 
women  for  'internal'  affairs.  Nevertheless,  women  do  work  in  agriculture  outside  the  house,  and 
men  in  the  house,  within  a well-defined  division  of  tasks.  All  villagers  agree  that,  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  villages  since  1950  decreased  both  men's  and  women's  work  load. 
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Mechanization  of  agriculture  as  a part  of  the  'external  affairs'  decreased  men's  work  to  a great 
extent;  and  the  installation  of  electricity,  replacement  of  tandirs  with  cooking  stoves,  and  the 
installation  of  piped  water  (in  Sakaltutan)  decreased  women's,  as  a part  of  the  'internal 
affairs.' 

In  spite  of  the  quite  strict  gender  division  of  labor,  the  villagers  regard  men's  and  women's 
tasks  as  complementary  and  not  hierarchical,  if  they  do  not  consider  women's  work  more 
important.  In  other  words,  the  gender  hierarchy  in  the  villages  is  not  based  on  the  gender 
division  of  labor  per  se,  and  the  devaluation  of  women's  work. 

The  indigenous  model  of  gender  division  of  labor  is  explained  by  "social  constructionist"  and 
not  "biological /essentialist"  arguments.  According  to  the  villagers,  men  and  women  do  what 
they  do  in  accordance  with  the  gender  division  of  labor,  not  because  they  are  biologically  unfit 
but  because  they  conform  to  the  social  norms  which  can  always  be  changed  and  accepted.  Not 
having  essentialist  explanations  for  the  gender  division  of  labor  have  at  least  two 
implications  and  consequences.  First  of  all,  women  have  high  self-esteem  and  belief  in  their 
abilities  to  do  unconventional  tasks  if  they  have  the  chance  to  learn  them.  And  second,  such  a 
model  implies  that  long-term  changes  in  gender  division  of  labor  are  not  in  opposition  with 
their  cosmology  and  are  acceptable.  In  fact,  the  frequency  of  'anomalous'  cases  I recorded  in  1986 
and  1989  is  evidence  to  their  model  of  the  "social  construction  of  the  gender  division  of  labor." 
Access  to  and  Control  of  Resources  and  Benefits 

If  we  draw  a gender  profile  of  access  to  resources  and  benefits  as  well  as  control  over  them, 
the  changes  since  the  1950s  are  marginal. 

The  senior  family  and  male  household  head  control  land  in  rural  central  Anatolia.  Men  can 
have  control  over  land  only  through  inheritance,  after  the  death  of  the  patriarch;  and  women 
can  have  access  only  through  household  membership.  Contrary  to  both  the  Islamic  law  and  the 
Turkish  Civil  Code,  daughters  are  excluded  from  land  inheritance,  unless  they  have  no 
brothers.  Widows  or  abandoned  women,  however,  may  continue  living  in  their  husbands'  house, 
having  access  to  and  control  over  the  household  land.  This  practice  has  not  changed  much  in 
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the  villages  since  1950.  Although  women  are  fully  aware  of  their  legal  rights,  they  usually  do 
not  pursue  them  if  they  are  married  into  other  villages.  The  ones  married  into  their  villages 
sometimes  do  claim  their  rights,  but  not  with  much  success;  some  are  compensated,  some  are  not. 
Young  women  in  both  villages  prefer  marrying  out  to  towns  and  not  having  to  work  in 
agriculture;  and  in  Sakaltutan,  there  is  not  much  land  to  claim,  anyway.  Consequently,  as  in  the 
1950s,  in  1980s  too,  only  sons  inherited  land  in  most  cases. 

Education  may  be  considered  as  a second  resource  and  benefit.  In  both  villages,  literacy 
levels  increased,  especially  of  women.  While  in  1950  there  were  virtually  no  literate  women  in 
the  villages,  by  1986,  the  literacy  rate  increased  to  55  and  74  per  cent  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi, 
respechvely.  Among  Sakaltutan  migrant  women,  it  reached  almost  70  per  cent,  and  among 
Elbasi  women,  almost  to  90  per  cent.  However,  as  opportunities  for  education  increased,  so  did 
gender  inequality.  In  the  villages,  more  daughters  than  sons  were  taken  away  from  school;  in 
towns,  more  boys  continued  their  education  after  primary  school,  and  many  more  men  pursued 
university  education.  In  Elbasi,  where  there  was  more  emphasis  on  and  more  opportunities  for 
education,  and  actually  more  gjrls  were  sent  to  secondary  or  vocational  schools,  gender 
inequality  was  more  apparent  than  in  Sakaltutan. 

Labor  demands  from  women  were  extremely  high  in  landholding  and  carpet  weaving 
village  households.  Women  did  more  farmwork  with  labor  intensive  crops  such  as  weeding  and 
clearing  the  fields  for  potatoes  and  onions,  and  picking  the  lentils  and  chick  peas.  They  worked 
equally  hard  with  men  in  harvest  time.  Women  who  did  not  have  men  in  their  households 
actually  did  ploughing  although  it  was  traditionally  considered  to  be  a male  task.  Women 
took  care  of,  nulk,  feed,  clean  and  groom  animals.  They  produced  dairy,  prepared  and  stored 
food.  It  was  women  who  were  responsible  for  the  daily  maintenance  of  the  household  labor 
force,  cooking,  cleaning,  sawing,  mending,  and  taking  care  of  children,  the  old  and  the  infirm. 
And  finally,  they  wove  carpets  in  their  or  their  neighbors  homes  put  out  by  Kayseri  merchants. 
If  there  were  enough  women  in  the  household,  there  was  some  specialization  among  them,  but 
in  smaller  single-family  households  one  woman  might  be  responsible  for  all  these  tasks. 
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weaving  carpets  individually  with  much  lower  productivity.  The  increased  importance  of 
weaving  in  village  households,  especially  in  Elbasi,  and  women's  negative  attitude  toward  it 
had  two  major  impacts  on  marriage.  The  first  impact  in  Elbasi  was  on  the  girls'  age  at 
marriage.  As  the  villagers  themselves  reported,  more  girls  were  married  at  later  ages  because 
of  their  contributions  in  their  father's  household.  The  second  impact  of  weaving  on  marriage 
was  related  to  spouse  selection.  Many  girls  (and  their  families)  preferred  boys  with  non- 
agricultural  occupations,  preferably  in  towns,  in  order  not  to  have  to  continue  weaving  in  their 
husband's  house. 

Most  men,  young  women  and  girls  above  age  eleven  had  access  to  monetary  income,  men 
through  their  migrant  non-agricultural  work,  usually  construction  work,  and  women  through 
weaving  and  selling  milk.  Women  of  all  ages  wove  carpets,  but  the  overwhelming  majority 
were  unmarried  girls  and  young  women  without  children.  In  most  households  it  was  men  who 
dealt  with  the  carpet  merchants  who  put  out  the  looms,  the  material  and  the  design  for 
carpets,  although  older  women  might  take  that  responsibility,  especially  in  households  with 
male  out-migrants.  Weavers  just  put  forth  their  labor.  They  were  not  involved  in  the  monetary 
transaction:  they  were  not  the  ones  who  were  paid  directly  for  the  carpets  they  wove,  but  they 
were  handed  bahsis,  'tip.'  Selling  milk  was  the  only  income  generating  activity  involving 
exclusively  women.  And  they  used  the  money  mostly  for  subsistence,  buying  such  items  like  oil, 
sugar,  salt  and  vegetables;  and  paying  for  electricity  and  bottled  gas.  If  they  could  accumulate 
above  subsistence,  they  bought  a few  pieces  for  their  daughters'  trousseaus.  As  a consequence  of 
international  male  out-migration,  more  women  had  access  to  the  remittances  their  husbands  or 
sons  sent  back  to  the  villages.  However,  men  usually  sent  money  to  their  wives,  not  on  a regular 
basis,  but  whenever  they  needed  and  asked  for  it.  That  is,  for  their  subsistence  and  not  for 
accumulation.  Usually,  men  made  investments  and  payments  themselves.  Thus  women  could  not 
control  their  husband's  total  income,  although  as  long  as  they  received  enough  to  get  by,  they 


seemed  to  be  content. 
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Having  the  skill  of  carpet  weaving  may  be  considered  a benefit  for  women.  However,  as 
White  (1989)  has  found  among  Turkish  urban  working-class  women,  village  women's  self 
identity  was  also  largely  based  on  labor  obligations.  Since  women's  identity  (and  self-identity) 
is  constructed  as  a member  of  their  kinship  groups  and  households,  their  weaving  skills  were 
assets  for  their  households  rather  than  being  "benefits"  for  themselves.  Benefits  such  as 
political  power  and  prestige  are  difficult  to  identify  in  individual  cases,  but  it  was  clear  that 
as  a social  category,  women  were  denied  public  political  power. 

In  this  perspective,  when  we  examine  women's  production  in  the  villages,  it  is  clear  that 
their  involvement  with  both  farming  and  weaving  carpets  is  to  their  practical  interests.  They 
belong  to  households,  they  identify  themselves  with  their  households,  and  their  own  economic 
well-being  is  connected  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  households  they  belong  to.  They 
certainly  do  not  receive  any  strategic  interests,  such  as  political  equality. 

Clearly,  women  have  access  to  resources.  The  critical  point  is  that,  they  do  not  have  control 
over  these  resources,  and  more  often  than  not,  they  do  not  get  many  benefits.  They  do  not  have 
control  over  their  own  productive  labor.  They  do  have  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  because  their 
identity  is  derived  from  their  households  and  families,  but  for  sub-subsistence  pleasant  women 
that  is  not  enough. 

Gender  Relations.  Rural  Transformation  and  Marriage 

Various  aspects  of  marriage  including  marriage  arrangements,  decision  making  in  spiouse 
selection  for  a son  or  a daughter,  criteria  for  what  makes  a good  gelin  and  a good  husband, 
marriage  ideologies,  husband-wife  relationships,  separation,  divorce  and  the  aftermath,  are 
tightly  related  to  both  inter-  and  intra-household  economic  relations.  Changes  in  these  aspects 
of  marriage  between  1950  and  1986  paralleled  the  changes  in  village  and  household  economies, 
which  in  turn  had  an  influence  on  the  transformation  of  households  and  gender  relations. 

As  I conceptualized  it  in  this  dissertation,  marriage  is  a means  of  reproduction.  This 
includes  both  biological  or  primary  reproduction  and  social  reproduction  (or  social 
transformation,  depjending  on  the  case).  By  focusing  on  marriages,  more  spsecifically  on  how 
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marriage  decisions  are  made  in  households  and  how  husbands  are  selected  for  village  girls,  I 
tried  to  learn  and  demonstrate  the  villagers'  identification  of  some  viable  paths  of  either 
transformation  or  reproduction.  Thus,  I looked  at  marriage  decisions  and  the  changing  criteria 
for  'good  husbands'  as  a reflection  or  manifestation  of  the  paths  of  transformation.  Quite 
obviously,  changes  in  various  aspects  of  marriage  between  1950  and  1986  are  closely  related  to 
not  only  the  changes  in  the  village  and  household  economies,  but  also  the  changes  in  the 
national  and  international  economy.  And  in  turn,  these  changes  in  marriages  play  an  important 
role  in  the  reproduction  or  transformation  of  the  social  life. 

One  of  the  significant  changes  1 have  recorded  since  the  1950s  was  in  the  criteria  for  what 
makes  a good  husband.  While  the  prior  emphasis  was  on  the  social  prestige  and  economic  well- 
being of  the  boy's  natal  household,  in  1986  the  girl's  family  and  the  girls  themselves  were 
interested  in  the  boy's  personal  "achievements."  I have  not  heard  any  girl  in  1986,  who 
actually  wanted  to  marry  a farmer.  Almost  all  girls  looked  for  "occupation,"  "profession"  in 
boys,  that  is  non-agricultural  occupation.  Many  girls  and  their  parents  explicitly  stated  that 
they  did  not  want  to  be  married  into  a household  where  they  had  a large  herd  of  sheep  and 
large  land.  Although  avoiding  gurbet,  marrying  out  to  other  villages,  has  always  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  selection  of  husbands  for  daughters,  in  1986  gurbet  was  preferred 
provided  that  it  was  a town.  Women  were  fed  up  with  the  village  life  and  they  looked 
forward  to  go  to  gurbet,  with  towns  in  mind,  with  the  hope  of  decreased  work-load. 

A second  change  that  related  marriage  and  rural  transformation  was  observed  in  the  girls' 
age  at  marriage.  A further  analysis  of  the  data  is  necessary  to  quantify  this  finding. 
Nevertheless  my  observations  and  what  villagers  reported  agreed  that  the  age  at  marriage  for 
girls  in  1986  was  much  higher  than  it  was  in  1950.  This  was  a direct  consequence  of  both  rural- 
urban  household  migrations  and  women's  carpet  weaving.  While  girl's  labor  before  she  was 
married  was  utilized  in  carpet-weaving  in  her  parental  household,  her  family  waited  for  the 
best  husband  candidate  - a boy  with  a non-agricultural  occupation  who  could  promise  a future 
for  their  daughter  in  a town. 
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Changes  in  these  aspects  of  marriage  are  closely  related  to  the  changes  in  women's  work.  It 
is  a common  understanding  that  women's  emancipation  is  directly  related  to  their  labor  force 
participation.  If  this  is  so,  how  come  village  women  were  eager  to  leave  their  direct 
contribution  to  production  by  marrying  someone  who  was  not  a farmer?  To  answer  this  question, 
it  is  essential  to  analyze  women's  production  in  different  dimensions  and  to  draw  an  "access  and 
control  profile."  When  we  look  into  women's  access  to  and  control  of  land,  labor  and  income,  in 
central  Anatolia,  the  pattern  shows  that  they  do  have  access  but  not  that  much  of  a control. 
What  women  are  doing  by  withdrawing  from  production,  then,  is  not  losing  their  liberation  but, 
actually,  very  willingly  giving  up,  or  more  correctly,  getting  rid  of,  at  least  one  kind  of  control 
over  their  labor. 

'Women's  Work':  From  Public/Productive  to  Private/Reproductive 

An  important  change  in  gender  division  of  labor  and  an  accompanying  ideology  follows 
rural-urban  household  migration.  Many  women  desire  the  'prestige,'  comfort  and  leisure  of  a 
"bourgeois  wife"  defined  with  "reproductive"  but  not  "productive"  tasks.  This  accompanies  a 
shift  in  women  s work  from  a combination  of  private  and  public  domains  to  the  private,  not  only 
in  towns,  but  also  in  the  villages. 

The  traditional  gender  division  of  labor  in  the  villages  shows  that  the  dichotomization  of 
production  and  reproduction  (or  market  and  domestic  work)  that  are  associated  with  men's 
and  women's  work,  respectively,  do  not  apply  to  the  case  in  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi.  Both  men 
and  women  take  part  in  both  productive  and  reproductive  tasks,  being  involved  in  both  unpaid 
and  paid  work.  Contrary  to  this  dichotomization,  there  were  more  women  in  the  1986  Elbasi 
sample  who  had  non-agncultural  income  generating  occupations  than  had  men. 

The  stated  norm  that  summarizes  gender  decision-making  arenas  is  that  women  are 
responsible  for  internal  affairs'  and  men  for  'external  affairs.'  However,  since  women  have 
always  worked  in  agriculture,  this  norm  does  not  correspond  to  a strict  gender  division  of  labor. 
The  private  and  public  domains  have  been  more  stressed,  when  women  withdrew  from 
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agriculture  and  became  involved  in  full-time  carpet  weaving  in  Elbasi;  and  to  a lesser  extent  in 
Sakaltutan,  as  a result  of  increasing  single-family  households  and  male  out-migration. 

Landlessness  and  male-out  migration  (which  paralleled  an  increase  in  young  single-family 
households),  became  influential  in  women's  withdrawal  from  productive  work  in  Sakaltutan. 
This  not  only  led  to  a decrease  in  women's  farm  work,  but  also  a decline  in  livestock  raising  — a 
predominantly  women's  work.  Households  needed  land  and  cereal  cultivation  to  produce 
enough  hay  for  animal  feed,  in  order  to  make  sheep  raising  profitable;  as  well  as  the  labor  of 
several  girls  or  women  in  the  household.  Since  landless  single-family  households  had  neither 
of  these  resources,  many  Sakaltutan  households  gave  up  sheep  raising. 

With  household  migration  from  villages  to  towns,  women's  work  shifted  from  directly 
productive  and  paid  work  (agriculture  and  carpet  weaving),  to  unpaid  domestic  work.  Almost 
all  women  preferred  this  shift;  they  positively  influenced  the  household  decision  making  to 
migrate,  and  in  spouse  selection  for  themselves  and  their  daughters,  they  gave  priority  to  urban 
residence.  'Cleanliness,'  of  dty  life  which  is  connected  with  the  ease  of  domestic  work  was 
attractive  for  most  women. 

Women's  withdrawal  from  direct  production  and  increased  remittances  from  international 
migration,  in  Sakaltutan;  the  demand  for  their  hard  work  in  Elbasi;  and  also,  the  importation 
of  a gender  ideology  which  defined  women  as  reproducers  and  consumers,  in  both  villages, 
combined  to  redefine  women's  femininity  and  to  create  the  necessary  consumption  for  that. 
Women  began  to  have  less  "value"  for  their  households  and  husbands  as  hard-working  farmers 
or  gainful  carpet-weavers;  the  meaning  of  'being  woman'  in  the  villages  has  begun  to  change, 
like  it  has  in  towns. 

Institutionalization  of  the  Gender  Hierarchy 

One  major  change  that  can  be  observed  in  both  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  is  the 
institutionalization  of  the  gender  hierarchy.  At  the  household  level,  this  hierarchy  is 
stressed  as  a result  of  the  change  in  Sakaltutan,  from  large  multi-fanaily  to  smaller  single- 
family households.  In  households  with  more  than  one  adult  women,  "women's  work"  is  shared; 
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the  latest  incoming  woman,  gelin,  has  the  lowest  status  and  the  highest  degree  of  labor 
obligation;  and  the  division  of  labor  takes  into  consideration  the  age  and  kinship  relationship 
of  household  members  as  well  as  their  gender.  In  young,  single-family  households,  however, 
with  the  changing  household  composition,  the  complex  household  division  of  labor  with 
multiple  hierarchies  is  translated  into  a simple  gender  division  of  labor  with  a simple  gender 
hierarchy.  Fed  by  the  patriarchal  ideology  operating  at  the  national  and  international  levels, 
this  simple  gender  hierarchy  in  the  household  is  susceptible  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
"institutionalized  gender  hierarchy." 

As  everyday  relations  of  villagers  with  the  "outside  world,"  including  their  relations  with 
the  State,  increase,  a gender  ideology  which  not  only  depicts  women  as  vulnerable  ("child 
like,"  "to  be  protected"),  but  also  devalues  their  work  becomes  more  and  more  generalized. 
Village  women's  occupations  at  the  Population  Bureau  (Niifus  MudUrliigu)  are  consistently 
registered  as  "house  wife"  whether  they  weave  carpets  and  do  farm  work  or  not. 

The  institutionalization  of  the  gender  hierarchy  and  the  generalization  of  patriarchal 
ideology  is  best  observed  in  the  carpet  weaving  relations.  Although  women's  labor  in  carpet 
weaving  is  a direct  part  of  the  world  economy  (as  almost  all  of  silk  and  40  per  cent  of  wool 
carpets  are  woven  in  the  Kayseri  region  are  exported);  and  acquiring  skills  in  carpet  weaving 
requires  long-term  training,  weavers  are  not  recognized  as  workers,  but  as  "women"  whose  wage- 
earning  work  is  of  secondary  importance  after  men's.  Defined  as  such,  weavers'  low  pay  is 
legitimized.  Carpet  manufacturing  merchants  are  not  willing  to  conform  with  the  legal 
requirements  of  providing  workshop  safety,  insurance,  and  social  security  for  weavers;  and  the 
"putting-out"  system  is  preferred  over  workshop  production. 

Future  Research  Suggestions 

I have  two  kinds  of  suggestions  for  future  research  and  analyses.  The  first  is  related  to 
alternative  research  designs,  taking  lessons  from  the  conceptualization  and  operationalization 
of  the  present  study.  The  second  set  of  suggestions  is  related  to  analyzing  or  re-analyzing  the 
existing  data,  possibly  after  making  some  modifications. 
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A future  analysis  of  the  demographic  data,  especially  on  fertility  and  birth  rates,  in 
different  household  types,  will  lead  to  valuable  information  on  both  the  variations  between 
the  economic  strategies  households  use,  and  the  intra-household  relations.  One  suggestion  is 
analyzing  the  number  of  children  and  economic  strategies  adopted  in  migrant  households.  An 
analysis  of  how  class  and  fertility  are  related  in  migrant  households,  would  demonstrate  the 
variation  among  migrant  households,  instead  of  generalizing  'urban'  households  in  comparison 
to  'rural'  ones.  As  these  migrants  come  from  the  same  villages,  such  an  analysis  will  also 
eliminate  the  argument  that  there  are  'cultural'  differences  between  different  migrants  who 
have  different  numbers  of  children.  In  this  framework,  biological-reproductive  behavior  is 
another  topic  that  should  be  researched  with  the  use  of  existing  demographic  data. 

My  dissatisfaction  with  the  operational  definition  of  households  in  our  research  led  me  to 
question  the  reliability  and  validity  of  my  findings  concerning  the  "domestic  cycle."  In  our 
research,  the  'age'  of  the  household  was  defined  by  reference  to  the  household  head.  Either 
the  year  a household  is  separated  from  the  parental  or  fraternal  household,  or  the  year  a 
household  head  is  replaced,  after  the  death  of  the  senior  head  for  example,  was  taken  as  the 
year  of  its  formation.  Once  a nuclear  family  separates  from  the  household  to  form  a new  one, 
the  one  it  fissions  from  changes  too,  as  its  size,  composition,  relations  of  the  members  and  income 
changes.  But  instead  of  identifying  the  parental /fraternal  household  as  a new  household,  we 
considered  it  as  continuous,  and  did  not  change  its  formation  date.  Probably,  it  was  conceptually 
misleading  to  retain  the  household  as  continuous  as  long  as  the  head  did  not  change.  This  needs 
to  be  further  thought  and  planned  for  future  research.  Two  questions  can  be  raised  here:  (1)  How 
do  the  'natives'  perceive  the  stages  of  the  domestic  cycle?  (2)  What  is  the  theoretical 
relevance  of  identifying  certain  a priori  stages  in  the  domestic  cycle? 

Probably  the  most  important  future  research  that  should  follow  this  study  should  focus  on 
class  and  gender.  Class  formation  and  transformation,  I believe,  lies  at  the  heart  of  a discourse 
in  rural  transformation.  Wallerstein's  statement,  "households  are  by  definition  one-class,  since 
the  component  members  of  classes  are  households  and  not  individuals"  (1981: 2,  cf.  Wong  1984: 


62),  provokes  a considerable  discussion.  Wong  asks,  "are  households,  as  they  are  presently 
constituted,  component  members  of  classes,  i.e.,  are  the  reproduction  chances  of  the  household 
members  determined  entirely  by  their  position  within  the  household?"  (1984:  62);  and  proposes 
that  inter-household  relations  should  be  focused  on  in  longitudinal  studies  to  see  the  class 
differentiation  -or  the  homogeneity?-  of  the  individual  members  from  the  same  household. 
The  longitudinal  data  on  the  two  villages  both  provides  an  answer  to  Wong's  question  from  the 
rural  Anatolian  end,  and  gives  suggestions  for  future  research. 

The  data  from  two-to-three  generations  of  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  villagers  show 
remarkable  variahons  between  fraternal  households  (which  are  the  descendents  of  the  same 
parental  household).  The  discussion  of  "class"  and  determining  the  class  position  of  these 
households  is  the  subject  of  a separate  project  embedded  in  a series  of  conceptual  dilenrunas,  but  I 
can  safely  state  that  socioeconomic  statuses  of  some  of  these  fraternal  households  are 
surprisingly  different,  whether  they  are  in  the  village  or  have  migrated  to  towns.  On  the  one 
hand,  inter-household  relations  between  fraternal  households  assure  some  degree  of  similarity 
in  the  reproduction  of  those  households,  placing  them  in  the  same  "class"  and  in  similar 
socioeconomic  statuses,  but  on  the  other  hand,  conflicts  between  and  relative  independence  of 
households  as  income-p>ooling  units  increase  their  variations.  Analyzing  the  existing  data  in 
terms  of  the  class  positions  of  fraternal  households  would  help  understand  the  variations  and 
similarities  in  the  reproduction  and  transformation  of  households  over  time. 

Another  exploratory  research,  to  find  out  the  variations  in  the  reproduction  of  households 
along  gender  lines  would  be  to  study  the  differentiation  of  socioeconomic  status  in  the 
daughters'  post-marital  households.  Since  the  research  design  was  based  on  following  the  1950 
households  only  through  their  patrilineal  descendants,  all  daughters  who  were  married -out 
and  their  offsprings  were  excluded  from  the  research  boundaries. 

Finally  I want  to  px)int  to  the  role  of  the  State  in  changing  gender  relations.  Institutional 
changes  made  by  the  State  in  a top>-to-bottom  fashion  have  certain  effects  on  gender  relations. 
These  changes  are  in  policy  decisions  and  legislation.  It  is  documented  in  many  countries 
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including  Turkey  that  some  of  these  changes  prepare  favorable  conditions  for  egalitarian 
gender  relations.  A common  understanding  among  many  Turkish  and  foreign  intellectuals  is  that 
state  policies  and  legislation  in  Turkey  have  provided  equal  opportunities  for  men  and  women 
but  these  could  not  reach  the  traditional,  conservative  and  patriarchal  peasant  culture.  It  is  a 
widespread  argument  that  top-to-bottom  changes  are  not  adequate  to  change  gender  relations 
while  "patriarchal"  forms  prevail  and  are  expressed  through  traditions. 

My  research  in  two  central  Anatolian  villages  show  that  neither  in  the  cosmologies  nor  in 
the  everyday  behavior  of  men  and  women  are  there  any  "cultural  barriers"  against  egalitarian 
relations.  This  is  not  to  say  that  their  gender  relations  are  egalitarian.  On  the  contrary,  the 
gender  hierarchy  is  clear  in  the  villagers'  everyday  lives  and  is  successfully  reproduced.  What 
1 argue  is  that  they  do  not  have  any  "essentialist"  explanations  behind  the  existing 
inequalities  and  hierarchical  power  relations.  The  "conditions,"  "traditions"  and  "social 
control"  are  the  best  reasons  they  come  up  with  for  perpetuating  the  gender  hierarchy. 

1 think  it  is  necessary  to  question  how  state  policies  and  legislation  provided  "equal 
opportunities"  and  favorable  conditions  for  egalitarian  gender  relations.  There  has  already 
been  an  increasing  dissatisfaction  and  reaction  against  the  gender  discriminating  articles  of  the 
Turkish  family  law  (Giiriz  1984  and  ^akiroglu  1986).  Considering  the  deep-seated  gender 
inequalities  in  the  west,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Swiss  Family  Law  was  a "forward"  step  towards  equality  in  gender  relations.  Rather,  1 argue 
that  one  form  of  sexism  and  gender  inequality  in  a certain  context  was  imported,  legislated  and 
impxjsed  on  another,  in  a different  economic  and  social  context.  I do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
latter,  which  actually  includes  "essentialist"  explanations  for  gender  inequalities,  should  be 
considered  "progress."  A future  study  may  focus  on  the  gender  ideologies  and  cosmologies  of  law 
and  policy  makers  in  Turkey.  They  may  be  interviewed  and  their  public  speeches  may  be 
analyzed  in  addition  to  an  examination  of  the  policies  and  legislations  themselves. 
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If  we  use  "patriarchy"  as  an  overarching,  independent  analytical  concept,  Turkish  rural 

society  was  patriarchal  in  the  1980s  as  it  was  in  the  1950s.  Gender  relations  in  the  80s  can  be 

simplified  into  relations  of  domination  and  and  subordination,  as  they  were  in  the  50s.  There 

are,  however,  "micro"  level  changes  in  the  relations  of  production  in  different  villages,  which 

have  changed  some  aspects  of  gender  relations.  In  spite  of  the  variations  in  the  rural 

transformation  and  socioeconomic  changes  in  the  two  villages  studied,  there  has  not  been 

radical  differences  in  the  gender  relations  and  there  has  not  been  an  improvement  in  gender 

equality.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  already  hierarchical  gender  relations  in  the  villages 

should  transform  into  egalitarian  relations,  when  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  villagers  open  to  a 

world  where  patriarchal  ideology  is  in  existence,  accepted  and  perpetuated.  So,  I will  conclude 

borrowing  from  Hammam  (1986: 172-173): 

As  a way  of  summing  up,  one  should  ask,  as  Gertrude  Stein  purportedly  did  on 
her  deathbed,  "What  was  the  question?" 


APPENDIX  A 
DATA  CARDS: 

UNITS  OF  ANALYSIS  AND  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 
Household  Data  Cards 

1.  Household  size  - How  many  persons  live  in  the  households? 

2.  Household  compositions 

Age,  sex,  marital  status  of  the  members 

How  are  the  household  members  related  to  one  another? 

What  is  the  type  of  the  household?  ("single-family";  "multi-family",  "multi- 
family plus";  "single-family  plus"  or  "fragmented") 

When  do  the  members  reside  in  the  household?  (Temporal:  migrant  workers, 
students) 

3.  Changes  in  the  household  sizes  and  compositons: 

Which  households  is  it  related  to? 

How  old  are  the  households?  (life  cycle) 

Why  and  how  did  the  household  become  "independent"? 

4.  Does  the  household  have  any  land?  How  much? 

5.  Does  the  household  sharecrop  or  rent  land?  How  much? 

6.  Does  the  household  have  animals? 

What  kind  of  animals?  (Local  cows,  calves,  oxen;  European  cows,  calves,  oxen;  sheep, 
lambs;  goats;  asses;  horses;  buffalo) 

7.  Does  the  household  have  farm  machinery? 

What  kinds  of  machines? 

What  are  the  estimated  farm  assets? 

8.  What  does  the  household  produce?  How  much? 

9.  Does  the  household  have  non-agricultural  income? 

What  are  the  sources?  (carpets,  trade,  employment  outside  village,  etc.) 

10.  What  are  the  household  expenditures?  Debts? 

Individual  Data  Cards:  Both  Men  and  Women,  ages  over  15 

1 . Where  does  the  person  come  from? 

Where  is  the  birth  place? 

MotheP s and  FatheP s lineages,  if  from  the  same  village? 

Where,  if  not  from  the  same  village? 

What  other  households  has  the  person  lived  in?  (Why?  When?  Where?) 
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2.  What  is  the  birth  year?  (If  dead,  what  is  the  death  year?) 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  to  the  "household  head?" 

4.  Is  the  person  literate? 

Number  of  years  of  formal  education?  Special  education? 

5.  Does  the  person  have  any  farm  skills? 

Can /Does  the  person  participate  in  agriculture? 

At  what  age  has  participation  started? 

6.  Does  the  person  have  any  non-agricultural  skills? 

At  what  age  has  the  person  entered  the  occupation? 

7.  Has  the  person  had  a history  of  migration? 

If  yes,  what  kind?  (household,  seasonal,  return?) 

8.  Is  the  person  married? 

How  many  times? 

To  whom?  (What  lineage/  village  does  the  spouse  come  from?) 

What  year  did  marriage  take  place? 

Was  it  terminated?  When?  Why? 

9.  Any  health  problems,  chronic  disabilities  or  handicaps? 

Individual  Data  Cards:  Women,  ages  over  15 

10.  Does  she  have  a civil-marriage  certificate?  If  yes,  when  did  she  obtain  one? 

11.  History  of  fertility: 

How  many  alive-children  does  she  have?  Ages?  Sexes? 

How  many  full-term  pregnancies  did  she  have? 

Did  any  of  her  children  die?  Why?  Sexes?  Ages? 

Did  she  have  any  miscarriages?  How  many?  Why? 

12.  How  "independent"  is  she? 

Does  she  have  any  independent  income  and/or  savings? 

Does  she  have  any  village  property? 

Does  she  have  any  urban  property? 

Does  she  have  any  gold?  What? 

Individual  Data  Cards:  Men,  ages  over  15 

10.  How  many  daughters  and  sons  did  he  have  by  his  marriages? 

11.  History  of  migration: 

What  was  his  age  at  first  labor  migration? 

What  was  the  place  of  his  first  labor  migration? 

What  was  his  first  job? 

Who  found  his  first  job? 

Any  household  migrations? 

What  villages/towns/cities  did  he  work  in? 

Has  he  worked  in  Europe  or  in  Arabia? 
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What  cities?  What  years?  At  what  jobs? 

What  were  his  savings?  How  much  did  he  send  home? 

If  worked  in  the  construction  sector,  has  he  become  a tasaron,  subcontractor? 

12.  What  are  his  assets? 

Is  house  rented  or  owned? 

How  is  it  acquired?  (Built,  purchased?) 

When  was  it  acquired? 

If  rented  what  is  the  rent? 

Does  he  have  any  urban  property? 

Does  he  have  any  property  in  the  village?  (Land,  buildings?) 

What  are  his  other  investments?  (Bank  accounts,  shops,  plots,  etc.) 

Does  he  have  agricultural  land? 

How  did  he  acquire  the  land?  (Inherited,  purchased?) 

When  did  he  acquire  the  land? 


APPENDIX  B 

CHANGES  IN  THE  AGE  DISTRIBUTION 
AMONG  SAKALTUTAN  AND  ELBASI  VILLAGERS  AND  MIGRANTS 

1950-1986 

When  we  compare  the  data  obtained  in  the  researches  in  1950, 1971  and  1986,  in  the  Elbasi 
village  sample,  there  is  an  extremely  significant  increase  in  the  mean  ages  (in  F-Distribution,  p 
<.01).  In  the  Sakaltutan  village  in  the  same  research  periods,  there  is  also  an  increase, 
although  not  as  significant  as  it  was  in  Elbasi  (in  F-Distribution,  p <.10).  The  increases  in  the 
mean  ages  in  the  Elbasi  village  sample  from  1950  to  1971,  from  1971  to  1986,  and  from  1950  to 
1986,  are  so  drastic  that  the  probability  of  having  that  difference  by  chance  is  almost  zero  (p 
<.001).  In  the  Sakaltutan  village  data,  the  change  in  the  mean  age  from  1950  to  1971  is  not  as 
statistically  significant  (p=0.62)  as  it  is  from  1971  to  1986  (p=0.15);  but  the  overall  change  in 
mean  age  from  1950  to  1986  is  not  negligible  (p=0.04). 

When  the  migrant  populations  are  compared  from  1971  to  1986,  among  both  Elbasi  and 
Sakaltutan  migrants,  also  significant  increases  in  mean  ages  is  observed  (p=0.02  and  p=0.015, 
respectively). 

In  the  1986  data,  which  is  methodologically  more  reliable,  we  do  not  observe  a very 
significant  difference  between  the  mean  ages  of  Sakaltutan  and  Elbasi  migrant  populations 
(p=0.19),  whereas  the  difference  between  the  mean  ages  of  the  two  village  populations  is  more 
significant  (p=0.10). 

The  more  interesting  finding,  however,  is  in  the  difference  between  village-migrant 
variation  in  the  Elbasi  data  and  that  in  the  Sakaltutan  data,  in  1986.  There  is  not  a 
statistically  significant  difference  between  the  increase  in  the  mean  age  among  Sakaltutan 
migrants  and  that  among  Sakaltutan  villagers  (p=0.45).  However,  when  we  compare  the  Elbasi 
migrant  sample  with  the  Elbasi  village  sample  in  terms  of  mean  ages,  we  see  that  the  migrant 
population  in  1986  is  significantly  younger  than  the  village  population  (p=0.002). 
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This  finding  indicates  that,  while  Sakaltutan  migrant  households  reproduce  similar  to 
village  patterns,  migrant  households  in  the  Elbasi  sample  experience  a more  sigiuficant  change 
in  household  composition. 


TABLE  B-1 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  AMONG  SAKALTUTAN  MIGRANTS  AND  VILLAGERS 

(Percentage  of  individuals) 


Village 

Migrant 

Age 

1950 

1971 

1986 

1971 

1986 

0-4 

16.01 

19.75 

12.29 

22.50 

11.89 

5-9 

12.52 

15.90 

1152 

12.00 

15.81 

10-14 

15.53 

12.04 

15.49 

10.50 

12.99 

15-19 

13.47 

8.18 

15.36 

5.50 

11.89 

20-24 

9.19 

6.79 

1037 

9.00 

7.36 

25-29 

6.02 

6.64 

8.58 

11.00 

6.10 

30-34 

3.01 

5.25 

3.46 

9.50 

8.61 

35-39 

5.55 

5.56 

2.56 

13.00 

6.89 

40-44 

4.60 

5.86 

3.46 

3.00 

6.42 

45-49 

4.60 

4.01 

4.23 

2.00 

4.54 

50-54 

4.60 

1.85 

3.46 

1.00 

4.85 

55-59 

1.27 

2.16 

3.97 

0.50 

60-64 

1.74 

2.78 

2.43 

0.31 

65-69 

0.79 

2.01 

1.15 

0.50 

0.47 

70-74 

0.48 

1.08 

0.77 

_ 

75-79 

0.16 

0.15 

0.51 

0.16 

80  and  up 

0.48 

- 

0.38 

0.16 

n* 

631 

648 

781 

200 

639 

mean 

21.21 

21.72 

23.14 

19.44 

22.44 

std.  dev. 

17.26 

18.91 

18.23 

14.80 

16.27 

* Individuals  whose  ages  are  unknown  are  excluded  from  the  total. 

Percentages  do  not  add  up  to  100  because  of  approximations  and  missing  values. 
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TABLE  B-2 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  AMONG  ELBASI  MIGRANTS  AND  VILLAGERS 
(Percentage  of  individuals) 


Village 

Migrant 

Age 

1950 

1971 

1986 

1971 

1986 

0-4 

31.62 

24.50 

5.68 

28.00 

11.49 

5-9 

23.93 

16.89 

14.21 

16.00 

16.48 

10-14 

15.38 

8.94 

15.76 

5.33 

15.71 

15-19 

11.97 

6.62 

17.83 

6.67 

10.73 

20-24 

5.98 

10.60 

10.34 

8.00 

9.96 

25-29 

3.42 

7.28 

5.68 

14.67 

5.75 

30-34 

0.85 

5.30 

3.36 

6.67 

5.75 

35-39 

3.42 

5.63 

4.13 

12.00 

8.43 

40-44 

0.85 

3.64 

4.39 

1.33 

7.28 

45-49 

0.85 

2.98 

4.65 

1.33 

2.30 

50-54 

0.85 

2.98 

3.36 

- 

4.21 

55-59 

- 

2.65 

2.33 

- 

1.53 

60-64 

- 

1.32 

2.58 

- 

0.38 

65-69 

- 

0.66 

2.58 

- 

- 

70-74 

- 

- 

1.29 

- 

- 

75-79 

- 

- 

1.29 

- 

- 

80  and  up 

0.85 

- 

0.52 

- 

- 

n* 

117 

302 

387 

75 

261 

mean 

11.56 

18.91 

25.04 

16.71 

20.95 

std.  dev. 

12.23 

16.84 

19.01 

13.78 

15.21 

Individuals  whose  ages  are  unknown  are  excluded  from  the  total. 

Percentages  do  not  add  up  to  100  because  of  approximations  and  missing  values. 


APPENDIX  C 

MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S  ACCESS  TO  RESOURCES 


TABLE  C-1 

CHANGE  IN  LITERACY  RATES:  1950-1986* 
(Percentage  of  individuals,  ages  over  14) 


Location 

Research  Year 

Literate 

Nonliterate 

N** 

1950 

22% 

78% 

350 

Village 

1971 

55.3% 

44.7% 

253 

1986 

74.2% 

25.8% 

383 

Sakaltutan 

Migrant 

1971 

83.1% 

16.9% 

89 

1986 

88.3% 

11.7% 

316 

1950 

54.5% 

45.5% 

33 

Village 

1971 

65.9% 

34.1% 

126 

1986 

78.1% 

21.9% 

242 

Elbasi 

Migrant 

1971 

88.9% 

11.1% 

36 

1986 

95% 

5% 

140 

* Population  ages  over  14  are  included.  Individuals  whose  ages  are  unknown  are  excluded 
**  Individuals  whose  literacy/nonliteracy  is  unknowm  are  excluded  from  the  total. 


TABLE  C-2 


CHANGE  IN  MEN'S  UTERACY  RATES:  1950-1986* 

(Percentage  of  men. 

ages  over  14) 

Location 

Research  Year 

Literate 

Nonliterate 

N** 

1950 

43.3% 

56.7% 

178 

Village 

1971 

74.6% 

25.4% 

169 

Sakaltutan 

1986 

90.7% 

9.3% 

204 

Migrant 

1971 

100% 

0 

67 

1986 

99% 

1% 

200 

1950 

69.2% 

30.3% 

26 

Village 

1971 

86.5% 

13.5% 

74 

Elbasi 

1986 

93.2% 

6.8% 

117 

Migrant 

1971 

100% 

0 

20 

1986 

100% 

0 

78 

* Men  ages  over  14  are  included.  Men  whose  ages  are  unknown  are  excluded. 
**  Men  whose  literacy/ nonliteracy  is  unknown  are  excluded  from  the  total. 
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TABLE  C-3 

CHANGE  IN  WOMEN'S  LITERACY  RATES:  1950-1986* 


(Percentage  of  women,  ages  over  14) 


Location 

Research  Year 

Literate 

Nonliterate 

N** 

1950 

0 

100% 

172 

Village 

1971 

16.7% 

83.3% 

84 

1986 

55.3% 

44.7% 

179 

Sakaltutan 

Migrant 

1971 

31.8% 

68.2% 

22 

1986 

69.8% 

30.2% 

116 

1950 

0 

100% 

7 

Village 

1971 

36.5% 

63.5% 

52 

1986 

64% 

36% 

125 

Elbasi 

Migrant 

1971 

75% 

25% 

16 

1986 

88.7% 

11.3% 

62 

* Women  ages  over  14  are  included.  Women  whose  ages  are  unknown  are  excluded. 
**  Women  whose  literacy/nonliteracy  is  unknown  are  excluded  from  the  total. 


TABLE  C-4 

CHANGES  IN  NON-AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  VILLAGES:  1950-1986 

(Percentage  of  individuals,  ages  over  14)* 


Research  Year 

Villagers  with 
non-agricultural 
occupations 

Villagers  without 
non-agricultural 
occupations 

N»* 

1950 

25.9% 

74.1% 

351 

Sakaltutan 

1971 

51.4% 

48.6% 

321 

1986 

79.3% 

20.7% 

392 

1950 

8.8% 

91.2% 

34 

Elbasi 

1971 

58.6% 

41.4% 

128 

1986 

63.9% 

36.1% 

238 

* Villagers  whose  ages  are  unknown  are  excluded. 

**  Total  excludes  individuals  for  whom  non-agricultural  occupation  data  are  not  available. 
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TABLE  C-5 

CHANGES  IN  MEN'S  NON-AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 
IN  THE  VILLAGES:  1950-1986 


(Percentage  of  individuals,  ages  over  14)* 


Research  Year 

Men  with 
non-agricultural 
occupations 

Men  without 
non-agricultural 
occupations 

N** 

1950 

51.1% 

48.9% 

178 

Sakaltutan 

1971 

80% 

20% 

195 

1986 

85.6% 

14.4% 

222 

1950 

7.4% 

92.6% 

27 

Elbasi 

1971 

64.1% 

35.9% 

78 

1986 

62.7% 

37.3% 

110 

* Men  whose  ages  are  unknown  are  excluded. 

**  Men  whose  non-agricultural  occupations  are  unknown  are  excluded  from  the  total. 

TABLE  C-6 

CHANGES  IN  WOMEN'S  NON-AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 
IN  THE  VILLAGES:  1950-1986 
(Percentage  of  individuals,  ages  over  14)* 

Women  with 

Research  Year  non-agricultural 

occupations 

Women  without 
non-agricultural 
occupations 

N** 

1950 

0 

100% 

173 

Sakaltutan  1971 

7.1% 

92.9% 

126 

1986 

71.2% 

28.8% 

170 

1950 

14.3% 

85.7% 

7 

Elbasi  1971 

50% 

50% 

50 

1986 

64.8% 

35.2% 

128 

* Women  whose  ages  are  unknown  are  excluded. 

**  Women  whose  non-agricultural  occupations  are  unknown  are  excluded  from  the  total. 

TABLE  C-7 

CHANGES  IN  THE  MIGRATION  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  VILLAGERS:  1950-1986 
(Percentage  of  individuals,  all  ages) 

Villagers  with 

Villagers  without 

Research  Year 

migration  experiences 

migration  experiences 

N* 

1950 

13.7% 

86.3% 

633 

Sakaltutan 

1971 

23.7% 

76.3% 

786 

1986 

33% 

67% 

760 

1950 

1.6% 

98.4% 

322 

Elbasi 

1971 

14.5% 

85.5% 

359 

1986 

22.2% 

77.8% 

374 

* Villagers  whose  migration  experiences  are  unknown  are  excluded  from  the  total. 
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TABLE  C-8 

CHANGES  IN  THE  MIGRATION  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE 
MALE  POPULATIONS  IN  THE  VILLAGES:  1950-1986 
(Percentage  of  individuals,  all  ages) 


Research  Year 

Villagers  with 
migration  experiences 

Villagers  without 
migration  experiences 

N* 

1950 

28% 

72% 

311 

Sakaltutan 

1971 

43.4% 

56.6% 

419 

1986 

57.5% 

42.5% 

388 

1950 

3.2% 

96.8% 

155 

Elbasi 

1971 

29.7% 

70.3% 

172 

1986 

35.3% 

64.7% 

187 

* Men  whose  migration  experiences  are  unknown  are  excluded  from  the  total. 

TABLE  C-9 

CHANGES  IN  THE  MIGRATION  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE 
FEMALE  POPULATIONS  IN  THE  VILLAGES:  1950-1986 
(Percentage  of  individuals,  all  ages) 

Villagers  with 

Villagers  without 

Research  Year 

migration  experiences 

migration  experiences 

N* 

1950 

0 

100% 

322 

Sakaltutan 

1971 

1.1% 

98.9% 

367 

1986 

7.5% 

92.5% 

372 

1950 

0 

100% 

167 

Elbasi 

1971 

0.5% 

9Q.5% 

187 

...1 

1986 

9.1% 

90.9% 

187 

* Women  whose  migration  experiences  are  unknown  are  excluded  from  the  total. 


TABLE  C-10 

CHANGES  IN  THE  MIGRATION  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  VILLAGERS:  1950-1986 
(Percentage  of  individuals,  ages  over  14)* 


Research  Year 

Villagers  with 
migration  experiences 

Villagers  without 
migration  experiences 

N** 

1950 

24.7% 

75.35 

352 

Sakaltutan 

1971 

45.5% 

54.7% 

329 

1986 

50.7% 

49.3% 

414 

Elbasi 

1950 

0 

100% 

34 

1971 

30.3% 

69.7% 

142 

1986 

28.9% 

71.1% 

239 

" Villagers  whose  ages  are  unknown  are  excluded. 

Villagers  whose  migration  experiences  are  unknown  are  excluded  from  the  total. 
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TABLE  C-11 

CHANGES  IN  MEN'S  MIGRATION  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  VILLAGES:  1950-1986 
(Percentage  of  individuals,  ages  over  14)* 


Research  Year 

Villagers  with 
migration  experiences 

Villagers  without 
migration  experiences 

N** 

1950 

48.6% 

51.4% 

179 

Sakaltutan 

1971 

74.9% 

25.1% 

195 

1986 

86.9% 

13.1% 

222 

1950 

0 

100% 

27 

Elbasi 

1971 

54.5% 

45.5% 

77 

1986 

52.6% 

47.4% 

114 

* Men  whose  ages  are  unknown  are  excluded. 

**  Men  whose  migration  experiences  are  unknown  are  excluded  from  the  total. 


TABLE  C-12 

CHANGES  IN  WOMEN'S  MIGRATION  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  VILLAGES:  1950-1986 
(Percentage  of  individuals,  ages  over  14)* 


Research  Year 

Villagers  with 
migration  experiences 

Villagers  without 
migration  experiences 

N** 

1950 

0 

100% 

173 

Sakaltutan 

1971 

2.2% 

97.8% 

134 

1986 

8.9% 

91.1% 

192 

1950 

0 

100% 

7 

Elbasi 

1971 

1.5% 

98.5% 

65 

1986 

7.2% 

92.8% 

125 

* Women  whose  ages  are  unknown  are  excluded. 

**  Women  whose  migration  experiences  are  unknown  are  excluded  from  the  total. 
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